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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Correspondent in Hoxton Square 
observes: ‘* Some years ago there appeared 
in your interesting periodical several com- 
munications respecting Sir Hugh Myd- 
delton, but I cannot find therein any 
mention made of the place or date of his 
birth. I have seen an extract of his will, 
in which Huellan, Derbyshire, is the place 
named, and I should suppose the date to 
be about 1560. I am inclined to doubt 
his ever having made so muchas Sir John 
Pettus’ work, Fodine Regales, states, 
(20007. monthly,) and his success in mining 
must have been after the New River had 
been made, as it appears by the indenture, 
between Myddelton and King James, that 
1,1392. 15s. 1ld. was all that had been 
spent up tothe date of 24th Aug. 1611, 
and up to Ist Dec. 1612, from 24th Aug. 
1611, 4,4857. 18s. lld. I have seen Let- 
ters Patent granting him the mines in 
Cardigan, from the Mines Royal Commis- 
sioners, for 31 years, and dated 1625; but 
these could not be the first mines he 
worked, as in the British Museum MSS. 
there is an authority for allowing him to 
alter his arms in consequence of (among 
other things or works accomplished by Sir 
H.) his having discovered ‘a rich mine 
of silver, from which many plates have 
been coined at the Tower for current 
money.’ This document is dated 1622.’ 

Among the Treasures of Strawberry 
Hill, described in our Dec. Number, p. 
603, is ‘* the Speculum of Kennel Coal, 
used to deceive the mob by Dr. Dee,’’ &c. 
In the British Museum is exhibited the 
** Black Stone,” which was said to have 
bean used by Dee in his incantations. 
This is of a different form, being a 
small crystal globe, about two inches in 
diameter. ‘It is mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Letters on Demonology, ad- 
dressed to J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 16mo. 
London, 1830, Family Library, Lett. x. p. 
351, in these terms, ‘‘ His shew stone, or 
mirror, is still preserved among other cu- 
riosities in the British Museum.” A de- 
scription and engraving of Dr. Dee’s mir- 
roris in the print which faces the title-page 
of the work, entitled, ‘‘ A true and faithful 
relation of what passed for many years 
between John Dee and some Spirits, &c. 
By Dr. Meric Casaubon,’’ fo. London, 
1569, and some account of it is given in 
the preface, p. 45. It is as there de- 
scribed, a crystal sphere (of a light sepia 
colour), and not of kennel coal, like that 
lately at Strawberry Hill. The Museum 


mirror is said to have come from Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

We cannot, at the moment, give a more 
particular answer to the question put by 
An InquIRER, than to refer him for all 
that is known concerning the Alfrics, and 
for further references, to the Essay of 
Edward Rowe Mores, De lfrico Doro- 
bernensi Archiepiscopo, 4to. London, 
1789, and to Mr. Wright’s Literary 
Biography of the Anglo-Saxons (Biogra- 
phia Britannica Literaria, Anglo-Saxon 
Period), recently published by the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

F. G. W. believes the name of Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith’s husband to have been 
Benjamin, and that he served the office of 
High Sheriff for Hampshire in 1781 ; also 
that Mrs. Charlotte Smith was buried at 
Stoke next Guildford, Surrey. We find 
from Brayley’s new History of that 
County, that there isa monument for her 
in that church ; and we shall be glad to 
receive a copy of the inscription.—The 
Viscountess Anson was the second, not 
the third daughter of the late Earl of 
Leicester, (see Sept. Mag. p. 317), 
as appears by a monument in Col- 
wich Church, Staffordshire, to the me- 
mory of her husband, 

CypwELI, in his article on Saint Foix, 
does not seem aware that the Oracle of that 
writer, the only play, with the Graces, of 
his numerous productions now preserved 
for exhibition, was translated by Mrs. 
Cibber, wife of Theophilus, the son of 
Colley Cibber, and represented on our 
stage. 

At page 24, second column, for Louis 
XIV. read Louis XVI.; and at line 6, 
from bottom, for ‘‘ as here’’ (to be ef- 
faced) read, *‘ in royal blood;’’ for, in 
France, as well as here, though not ex- 
actly so in Spain, the title of Duke has 
pre-eminence, except in royal blood, as 
the French examples I have cited show. 
Nor is it otherwise with us; for the title 
of Earl of Chester in England, or of Ba- 
ron Arklow in Ireland, and of Baron 
of Culloden in Scotland, belonging to the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sussex, and 
the Duke of Cambridge, would super- 
sede that of Duke borne by other sub- 
jects, in these kingdoms. In royal de- 
scent, therefore, it is the same here as on 
the continent, but, with that exception, 
the title of Duke in France, and with us, 
is supreme. 
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The Works of the Hon. and Rev. William Herbert, &c. 3 vols. 


IT is not often that we meet with a writer whose attainments are so 
various, and at the same time so accurate and profound, as those of the one 
whose works are now before us ; while it has been the lot of few to fill, at 
various periods, stations in society which are generally reserved for those 
professionally educated for them alone, and from which they seldom sub- 
sequently depart : but we have had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Herbert 
as an orator in the House of Commons, we have heard him as an advocate 
at the Bar, and we have listened to him as a preacher in the Pulpit. As 
an author, we have found him in walks of science and literature very 
remote from each other, not often trodden by the same person; yet 
always marking his progress by the light he has thrown on his subjects, and, 
as it appears to us, showing both diligence and accuracy in recording facts, 
and philosophical discretion in reasoning from them. His remarks on 
ornithology form, in the shape of notes, the most valuable commentaries 
that have been made to White’s History of Selborne, and show how 
closely he has attended to the character, habits, instincts, and history of 
the animals included in that branch of science. By botanists his volume 
on the plants that are called by the name of ‘‘ Lily,” or ‘ Amaryllis,” is 
highly esteemed ; and the preface that accompanies it contains very accu- 
rate and important observations on the extensive and difficult subject of 
botanical arrangement, and the division of the vegetable creation into 
classes, at once agreeable to nature and useful to scientific inquiry 

Asa classical scholar, he has eminently distinguished himself by the 
correctness of his compositions in both the learned languages, and by his 
acute criticisms on the abstruse subject of metre, as connected with 
accent and quantity, as well as by his researches on the formation and 
analogy of languages ; indeed, his knowledge of modern languages seems 
unusually copious, extending through all those that have been derived from 
the parent stocks of the Teutonic and Celtic, while his original compositions 
in them show that his attainments are not superficial, but deeply 
grounded in their structure and the principles on which they are formed. 
Lastly, he has appeared with no inferior powers in the character of the 
poet ; his epic poem of Attila, which we reviewed some time since, shews 
fine poetical conception, and abounds in passages of animation and elo- 
quence : while those in the present volume come with considerable claim 
to our attention, not only for their own beauty, but as they serve to open 
to us, almost for the first time, new regions, which wiil we hope be fruitful of 
future harvests, which had either been considered beyond the limits of 
poetical fiction, or which no one had the courage or learning to explore. 
To confess the truth, the poems founded on the peculiar mythology of the 
Northern nations, with the exception of the few masterly notes struck out 
by Gray, have had few charms for us; those who professed to interpret 
them to us, as Percy, Johnstone, Cottle, and others, seem themselves to have 
been but imperfectly acquainted with the language in which they were com- 
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posed, and in their translations not only to have lost the spirit, but even 
the sense of the original.* But while Mr. Herbert has studied them as 
an antiquary, and even followed them into their own mountains and forests, 
the cradle of their growth ; he has, it seems, cut and chiseled away their 
rude and abrupt parts, by his poetical talent invested them with new forms 
of elegance, and placed them under lights softer and more subdued than 
those in which they had previously appeared. In the volumes before us, 
when we first looked at their contents, we were at some loss to what 
points to direct the reader’s attention, or after what plan to make our 
extracts. We found one volume poetical, the other containing prose 
writings, and the latter consisted of criticisms on ancient and modern au- 
thors, some letters on game laws and tithe commutation, a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of York, a speech before Sir William Scott, reviews, sermons on 
different subjects, and dissertations spreading from the Horatian metres to 
the nature of the gum trade and the orders in council. New and curious 
as some of these essays are, and valuable on their respective subjects as 
are the observations we find in them, yet they are too much separated, and 
too miscellaneous, to extract with any pleasing or good effect ; it would only 
be possible just to touch on one, before we were called off by another, and 
the result would have been presented in a very curtailed and disjointed 
form. We therefore resolved to confine our plan in our extracts to the 
poetical part, seeing that poetical power is the rarest gift of Nature, and 
its productions of dignity worthy to occupy the foremost place; and 
we proceed to give such extracts as will at once evince what are the powers 
of the author, and what the capabilities and attractions of his subject. 

The first poem that we find, under the title of ‘“‘ Hora Scandicx,” is 
called Hedin ; its plot is simple, suited to the age and manners of the 
people, and commences with the following apostrophe to tlhe country where 
the scene is laid. 


‘¢ Thy steeps adorn’d with fir-trees ever green, 
Thy torrents roaring the huge rocks between, 
Thy broken glens and crags sublimely pil’d, 
O Norway, beauteous Nature’s rudest child! 
Who can survey, and lash’d by stormy wind 
Mark thy bleak coast,f and climate nothing mild, 
Nor deem such scenes by Freedom’s pow'r design’d 
To steel her sons with strength, and brace the gen’rous mind ? 
And hast thou rued the fell invader’s sword ? 
Has the Franc eagle to thine eyrie soar’d ? 
Have Sweden’s hateful banners, floating wide, 
Mock’d thy gray hills, and valleys’ rugged side ? 
As thy free honours, once fair Norway’s boast, 
Stoop’d to a foreign yoke in vain defied ; 
While Want assail’d thy desolated coast, 
And ghastly Famine scowl’d on thy beleagur’d host! 





* The following curious mistake has been noticed by us before; see Gent. Mag. 
April, 1842, p. 350. In the death song of Lodbrog is a passage ‘‘ Soon shall we 
drink out of the curved trees of the head.’? This Olaus Wormius translated ‘‘ Ex con- 
cavis crateribus craniorum,”’ and Bishop Percy, ‘‘ Soon shall we drink beer out of the 
skulls of our enemies.” The Scald alluded to the branching horns growing as trees 
from the heads of animals, that is, the curved horns which formed their drinking cups. 
These curved drinking horns may be seen in many of the Herculaneum pictures. See 
also the mistakes and blunders of Mr. Cottle in his Icelandic Translations, pointed 
out in Mr. Herbert’s Icelandic Poems, p. 45, &c. 

t Here is a position of words in the sentence that renders the meaning, for a mo 
ment, ambiguous, which might be altered, we think, with advantage. 
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Sons of the rock, in strife and tempest brave, 
Thine offspring roam’d like seamews o’er the wave, 
Yet faithful Love, by the pure glowing light 
Of thy bleak snows, with northern streamers bright, 
And high-born Honour and chaste Truth abode. 
Strong was thy race, and dauntless in the fight, 
But none unrival’d as young Hedin strode, 

Bold in the battle’s surge, and first in glory’s road.” 


The scene is laid in Danish Issefiord, the fleet is in the Port of Ledra, 
the old Capital of Denmark. Twelve princes sat on thrones beside King 
Frodé, summoned to judge a dispute that had arisen between a chief named 
Hagen and his son-in-law Hedin. The father first utters his complaint, 
that he took Hedin, his companion in arms, wounded, into his house ; that 
his daughter nursed and tended him ; that he permitted him to wed her, 


‘¢ Freely I yielded the delightful boon, 
But his dark treason cull’d the precious flow’r too soon.” 


Hedin does not make a very satisfactory answer ; but says, 


‘¢ But chaste desire was not to honour blind, 
And Hilda’s virgin fame was stainless as her mind.”’ 


Hilda herself then addresses the assembled chiefs, beseeching that death 
may fall on her rather than on those she loves more than herself, but the 
stern lords decreed the fight, which is narrated with spirit, and will be read 
with interest ; we have only room to say that they both fell in the com- 
bat. The maid bore her double deprivation with apparent calmness and 
resignation and proud endurance, but the strong love of Hedin gnawed 
with secret fire, and she sought his tomb, and tracing magic signs upon it, 
and breathing the fatal strain that can awake the dead, thrice she called 
him, 

‘* Thrice, as she call’d on Hedin, rang the plain ; 


Thrice echo’d the dread name from hill to hill! 
Thrice the dark wold sent back the sound, and all was still.’’ 


Then the ground shook, and the rattling of armour was heard, and 
voices and shrieks, and sounds as if fiends were in conflict, and fearful 
cries, but Hilda stood undismayed and calm; but her eye told 


‘¢ More sense of inward rapture than of wo, 
Thoughts of forbidden joy, and yearnings bold.” 


As she stood tranquilly gazing by the light that came from the tomb, 
the departed warrior appears, and this part of the poem bears some re- 
semblance to a much admired one of Mr. Wordsworth’s, from the simi- 
larity of the fiction; but as Mr. Herbert’s poem was written in 1820, 
and Mr. Wordsworth’s Laodamia was not made public we believe till after 
that time, the resemblance is casual. 


‘* Speechless she gaz’d, as from the yawning tomb 
Rose Hedin, clad as when he met his doom ; 
Dark was his brow, his armour little bright, 

And dim the lustre of his joyless sight ; 
His habergeon with blood all sprinkled o’er, 
Portentous traces of that deadly fight. 

His pallid cheek a mournful sadness wore, 

And his long flowing locks were all defil’d with gore. 
* * * * * 
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High throbb’d her heart; the pulse of youth swell’d high ; 
Love’s ardent lightning kindled in her eye; 
And she has sprung into the arms of death, 
Clasp’d his cold limbs, in kisses drunk his breath ; 
In one wild trance of Rapture’s passion blest, 
And reckless of the Hell that yawn’d beneath. 
On his dire corslet beats her heaving breast, 
And by her burning mouth his icy lips are prest. 


Stop, peerless beauty ! hope not that the grave 
Will yield its wealth, which frantic passion gave ! 
Though spells accurs’d may rend the solid earth, 
Hell’s phantoms never wake for joy or mirth! 
Hope not that love with death’s cold hand can wed, 
Or draw night’s spirits to a second birth. 
Mark the dire Vision of the Mound with dread, 
Gaze on thy horrid work, and tremble for the dead. 
All arm’d, behold her vengeful father rise, 
And loud—* Forbear, dishonour’d bride !’’ he cries, 
With starting sinews, from her grasp has sprung, 
The cold wan form round which her arms were flung ; 
Again in panoply of warlike steel 
They wake those echoes to which Leyra rung ; 
Fierce and more fierce each blow they seem to deal, 
And smite with ruthless blade the limbs that nothing feel. 
Darkling she stands beside the silent grave, 
And sees them wield the visionary glaive. 
What charm has life for her that can compare 
With the deep thrill of that renew’d despair ? 
To raise the fatal ban, and gaze unseen, 
As once in hope, in all her fondest care ! 
In death’s own field, life’s trembling joys to glean, 
And draw love’s keen delight from that abhorred scene ! 
* * * * * 
The beaming sun may wake the dewy spring, 
The flow’rs may smile, and the blithe greenwood ring, 
Soft music’s touch may pour its sweetest lay, 
And young hearts kindle in their hour of May : 
But not for Hilda shall life’s visions glow ; 
One dark deep thought must on her bosom prey. 
Her joys lie buried in the tomb below, 
And from night’s phantoms pale, her deadly bliss must flow. 
Then still, each eve, as Northern stories tell, 
By that lone mound her spirit wakes the spell ; 
Whereat those warriors, charmed by the lay, 
Renew, as if in sport, the deadly fray : 
Till, when as paler grows the gloom of night, 
And faint begins to peer the morning’s ray, 
The spectre pageant fadeth from the sight, 
And vanisheth each form before the eye of light.” 


The next poem is, perhaps with one exception, the longest and 
most important in the volume, and as it best exhibits the author's 
poetical powers, we shall extract in parts, giving, also, an abridged 
account of the whole narrative. “ By undertaking (Mr. Herbert says) 
an original poem, of which the scene might be laid among the ancient 
Scandinavians, I should be able to illustrate their manners and religion and 
superstitions in a form that would be more pleasing to the reader, and to 
avail myself of a wide field for poetical conception which had been, as yet, 
untouched by any writer, except in a few short and unconnected transla- 
tions.” From these poems, therefore, we make our quotations, and think 
that, within the reach of our reading, the present author is the first who 
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has succeeded in making the mythology and fictions of the Northern na- 
tions, the descendants of Odin, pleasing to our minds, without any sacri- 
fice of propriety or truth. The original story may be found in Mr. Her- 
bert’s Select Icelandic Poetry, pp. 71—97. See also Europe in the 
Middle Ages, (Lardner’s Cycl. vol. i. p. 319 to 349,) and Mr. Herbert's 
note, p. 140. 


HELGA. 
The poem opens with the “ Feast of Yule,” held in King Ingva’s hall :— 


** All who for Sweden drew the sword, 
Were gathered round his glittering board, 
Where ancient Sigtune’s turrets famed 
Frowned proudly, from old Odin named. 
Whilom had Ingva’s honoured form 
Gleamed foremost in the battle’s storm ; 
And many a scald has sung his glory, 
But now his locks with age were hoary, 
Death’s iron hand had quelled the pride 
Of those who conquered by his side. 
But still he reigned by all revered—’’ 


He had one daughter, fair Helga, who presided at the board ; but while 
the wine cup was flowing and the minstrel 
‘¢ Poured the wild notes of Runic rhyme,” 


a sound like a blast from heaven drove along the pavement, the portals 
flew open, and to the astonishment and fright of all, 
‘¢ Twelve champions huge stalked proudly in, 
Each wore a wolf's dark brindled skin; 
But loftier, fiercer, statelier too, 
Seem’d one, the leader of the crew.’’ 


He wore no armour, but depended on his own inborn power and might, 
for such was his strength,— 
** Not stoutest kemp of modern days 
His wond’rous sword from earth might raise, 
But swift as light the champion’s arm 
Could wield it to his foeman's harm.’’ 


He is described as mild and kind, but much given to passion, as will 
shortly appear. 
*¢To the high dais with speed he pass’d, 
His voice was like a killing blast : 
‘These are my brothers, Ingva, born 
Like me to meet proud men with scorn. 
Angantyr is the name I boast, 
Well famed in war, itself a host.” 


On the king’s questioning him as to the cause of his visit, he replied that 
he would tell him as soon as he had eaten the best the board could yield, 
and had drank the mead his daughter should pour out. 


** With food the table was o’erlaid ; He has laid his hand upon her face, 

Due space was given, due honour paid, And held her in his strict embrace. 

And sparkling mead by Helga poured, While the maid blush’d all scarlet red, 
Adorned the hospitable board ; And strove to hide her weeping head. 
But as she near’d the giant chief, He has placed her on his knee and kissed 
She trembled like an aspen leaf : Her coral lips, e’en as he list. 

And first he quaffed the beverage rare, Then, rising from his seat, he cried : 
Then gazed upon the timid fair. ‘ King Ingva, this must be my bride !’ 
He has ta’en her by the slender waist, The monarch look’d around the board, 


And to his rugged bosom press’d, But not one warrior grasp’d his sword : 
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Then, frowning, thus, in hasty mood:— Ten thousand Danes, with sword and 
* Not thus, brave lord, are damsels woo’d.’ helm, 

But little recked that champion dire Await my word to waste thy realm ; 

Of maiden blush, or monarch’s ire : I turn not to my native land 

He cast his goblet on the floor, Ere thy best blood has dyed my brand.’ 
He stamped, and with a fiendish roar : One moment was the king’s cheek white, 
‘ Sailed I from Ledra’s stately port The next was red as morning bright. 

To yield base homage at thy court ? I know not whether fear or wrath 

To praise the venison at thy board, Had chased the warm blood from its path ; 
Or mead, with which thy vaults are stored? But in that instant, prouder far 

King, I have vowed to bear her hence, Than e’er his crest had gleamed in war, 
Nor leave I ask, nor shun offence. King Ingva started on his feet, 

At solemn feast all Denmark heard Behind him rang the gilded seat, 

My high sworn oath and plighted word, And, ‘ Lives not here one dauntless head 
Never to comb my coal-black hair Of all my princely wealth has fed, 

*Till I have won this peerless fair. _ To dare the contest ? Who shall free 

In Ledra reigns my royal sire, My daughter takes her hand from me.” 


O’er arms of might, and hearts of fire, 


But such was the fear of Angantyr that no one accepted the challenge, 
and a dread pause ensued. At length a mailed man named Hialmar 
rose. 

** T challenge thee to mortal fight— 
Samsoe the field—this maid our right : 
Which shall embrace her as his bride, ~ 
Odin and our good swords decide.”’ 


King Ingva yields assent. Angantyr departs home till the appointed 
day ; but not without sundry tokens of his inward rage, for he nearly pulls 
down the pillars which support the hall, and when he reaches the forest 
from very fury he smites the rocks, and uproots the trees, and gives every 
mark that he is a “rough wooer.” In the mean time there is gloom and 
darkness in the Swedish halls. Of the two most famous warriors that 
Sweden could call on for her defence, one, Asbiorn, is sick, and Orvarod is. 
fighting in a distant country. 


** Now must Hialmar’s single arm 
From Sweden ward this deadly harm.” 


But he is strengthened by Helga’s love, for 


* On calm Hialma’s gentle mind 
Allher fond thoughts of bliss reclined.” 


And so ends Canto the first. The second commences by introducing 
us to the abode of the sorceress, great Vala. 
‘¢ Hard by the eastern gate of Hell 
In ancient times great Vala fell, 
And there she lies in massive tomb, 
Shaded by night’s eternal gloom.” 


She holds in her hands the keys of destiny, and knows all that took place 
in time by-gone. 
‘¢ And if intruder bold presume, 
Her voice unfolds his hidden doom.”’ 
So terrible was her dwelling-place that no one but Odin, for young 
Balder’s sake,* had ever dared approach her ; but Helga braves all dangers, 





* See Gray's Descent of Odin, ‘‘ Up rose the King of men,” &c. &c. ; Mr. Herbert’s 
Icelandic Poetry, p. 45, who translates the commencement of the poem to the point 
where Gray’s translation begins. Mr. Herbert says that Gray's beautiful imitation is 
sufficiently close, except in afew passages: he considers his Fatal Sisters to be inferior 
to his Descent of Odin. 

1 
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and goes to consult her as to whether Angantyr or Hialmar shall prove 
victorious in the coming conflict. Her nightly pilgrimage is well de- 
scribed, and her approach to the lofty gates of Hell, amid the shrieks of 
phantoms and gibbering faces, while 


‘* Ghastly forms and shapes obscene 
Glided the hoary rocks between.”’ 


Helga, however, prays to the goddess Freya for help, and reaches in 
safety Vala’s tomb, whom she thus addresses :— 


‘* By the force of Runic song, 
By the might of Odin strong, 
By the lance and glittering shield 
Which the Maids of slaughter wield, 
By the gem whose wond’rous light 
Beams in Freya’s necklace bright, 
By the tomb of Balder bold, 
I adjure thine ashes cold. 
Vala, list a virgin’s prayer, 
Speak ! Hialmar’s doom declare.’ 


The answer is, that if Hialmar can gain a sword from the immortal 
pigmy race, who have their magic forge in the Northern fells, he shall be 
victorious over Angantyr ; but Helga at the same time is aware of the im- 
piety of the adventure, and the misfortunes that will follow. 


*¢ But thou who darest with living tread 
Invade these realms, where rest the dead, 
Breaking the slumbers of the tomb, 

With charms that rend Hell’s awful gloom, 
Who seek’st to scan with prescience bold 
What Gods from mortal man withhold, 
Soon shall thine heart despairing rue 

The hour that gave these shades to view, 
And Odin’s wrath thy steps pursue.” 


On hearing this dreadful doom pronounced she fainted, but either Freya 
gliding from above saved her, or Odin reserved her for worse despair. 


‘¢ For at the earliest dawn of day 
In her still bower young Helga lay, 
And wak’d as from a feverish dream 
To hail the morning’s orient beam.”’ 


The third Canto commences with some lines on the powers of sleep in 
its various effects over the tranquil or agitated mind, and with the supposi- 
tion that all that had been just described was a dream ; and that at morn- 
ing, the spirit of Helga being still perplexed, Odin seems to stand before her 
and pronounce the penalty of her crime. 


‘¢ Advent’rous maid, whose impious feet 
Have dared explore death’s shadowy seat, 
Rifling the womb of hoary time, 

Hear the dark penance of thy crime. 
The vision of this night once told, 
Memory shall quit her sacred hold, 
And that fond love which bade thee stray 
Down yawning Hell’s forbidden way, 
That love for which thou fain wouldst die, 
Shall in thy breast forgotten lie, 
Till anguish make thy mind to know 
Joy’s strange deceit and hapless woe.” 
Gent. Mac. VoL, XIX. R 
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The king now commands a royal bear hunt, and this gives us an oppor- 
tunity of quoting the description of the scenery of these northern regions, 
of which the features have not been so often introduced into poetry as 
those of the more favoured climates of Ausonia or Arcadia. 


“ « Joy leads them on, o’er comb and glen, O’erhung with stone, and icicle 


To stir the monster’s hoary den ; That brighter gleams than hunter's steel ! 
Some trooping on hot coursers past, Now on yon crag, that strains the sight, 
Some with long snow-shoes skating fast, I see them file along the height 

Some boldly on the beaked sledge On giddy causeway, one by one ; 

Gliding o’er precipice and ledge. Their weapons sparkle to the sun. 

See how they scatter o’er the plain ! How many dreadful fathom deep 

How laboring now the steep they gain! Shot from that high and rugged steep, 
Now circled in some rocky nook ! The foaming torrent roars beneath! 

Now gliding down the frozen brook, One slippery step were instant death.’ 


Hialmar saves Helga from being devoured by a wolf, which is fol- 
lowed of course by a full confession of his love. This Helga not reluct- 
antly receives, and then proceeds to inform him of her visit to the tomb of 
Vala, and the information respecting the enchanted sword which he was 
to obtain; but the curse now takes place that threatened her if she ever 


told the Vision of the Night;—her memory fades, and her love is for- 
gotten. 


‘¢ She saw the man her bosom loved, 
But knew him not, and, wildly moved, 
She thought Hialmar was her foe, 

And nimbler than the mountain roe 
Burst from his grasp, and swift to flie, 
Was lost to his admiring eye.”’ 


The fourth Canto commences with the travel of Hialmar to the abode 


of the Pigmies, and contains some animated descriptions of the scenery of 
the Northern climates. 


‘¢ O’er hill and vale, and woody dell, 
From Thylemark to Dovre-fell, 
From Kidlen’s ridge to either sea, 
To Bothman Gulf and Helsingé,’’ &c. 


Hialmar journeys on, subsisting on berries and mountain snow, till 
he reaches the mysterious glen, 
‘¢ ___—« where the slippery brow 
Shelves o’er the sea, that far below 
Dashes unheard its sullen waves 
Beneath the cliff’s o’erhanging caves.” 


He suddenly hears the sound of subterranean music, and through a 
fissure on the side of the mountain the strokes of hammer and anvil. 


Hialmar prays to Odin, rushes into the cavern, and finds himself in the 
company of the Pigmy folk. 


‘* A loathsome, wan and meagre race, 
With shaggy chin and sallow face, 
Treading with steps demure and slow, 
The Pigmy folk moved to and fro. 

Some on their sturdy shoulders bore 
The weight of rude unsmelted ore. 

Some from huge stones of various hue 
The ponderous bars of metal drew ; 
Near the hot furnace others staid, 

And laboring smote the glowing blade ;”’ 
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In the centre of the wall stood a dark colossal statue like Mars; in its 
left hand a shield, and in its right a sword. 


‘¢ On the pure blade were written plain 
These fatal words,—‘ Angantyr’s bane.’”? 


As Hialmar is passing to seize it, a Pigmy said to him, 


** Go, boaster, seize the shining prize ! 
But know, who wins that falchion, dies !’’ 


Hialmar, however, rushed on to the capture, and succeeded in wresting 
the sword from the grasp of the statue. 


‘¢ Then back the hand of iron sprang, 
And through the vault loud echoes rang ; 
For it had struck with might the shield 
Which in its left that statue held: 
And sudden as the blow were all 
The lights extinguished in the hall.’’ 


Hialmar endeavoured to regain the realms of light, and was directed in 
his path by that same sweet voice he had heard before: it was a song of 
dangerous allurements, for these were the notes. 


*¢ Proud warrior ! thou shall dwell to-night 
With the fair queen of the Elves of light : 
My voice shall guide thee to the bower, 
Where thou shall spend the pleasant hour ; 
A thousand Elves of swarthy hue 
In vain the wond’rous virgin woo. 

Then hie thee, hie thee, youth, to share 
Joy’s best delight, love’s daintiest fare.’’ 


He now finds himself in an enchanted garden filled with the most beau- 
tiful trees and fruits all formed of rare jewels, and in the centre, on a 
gorgeous couch, rather less clothed than beseemed a lady in the open air, 
lay ‘‘ the fairest of the Elfin kind :” we must pass over the too fascinat- 
ing description of her charms— 


‘* Her beaming eye alone concealed, 
Seemed in deep slumber sweetly sealed.” 


The Elfin queen informs Hialmar that she was safe in her bower, as long 
as the sword was in the iron hand of the statue ; and that she had vowed 
to be the bride only of him who could wrest it from his grasp— 


‘¢ Art thou the bravest of the brave ? 
Or say, did guile obtain the glaive ?’’ 


The warrior having satisfactorily vindicated his courage, all her charms 
are displayed to captivate him, and, with the assistance of music, perfumes, 
and other dissolvers of faith and virtue, she nearly succeeds, for 


‘+ By viewless forms the youth was led And swift on his unearthly foes , 
Towards that fair nymph’svoluptuous bed. Poured the bright weapon's deadly blows. 
Invisible guidance, gentle force, Sudden strange cries assail his ear, 

That left the will without resource! And shrieks of anguish and of fear ; 

His mail was loosed by Elfin hands, Vanished the wanton fairy bower, 

Unknit his armour’s iron bands, Each precious wreath and sparkling flower ; 
And some light finger strove in vain And all the bright illusion fled, 

From his tough grasp the sword to gain. | He views nor nymph, nor gorgeous bed, 
That instant waked to sense of shame, But skulking at the cavern’s door 

Sprang back the chief with eyes of flame, That spiteful dwarf who spoke before. 
Starting from that insidious spell There, scaped from ill, the joyful youth, 
Which softly on his senses fell, At the cave’s dark and narrow mouth, 
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Stands in the wild and deep ravine But ne’er by vengeance overta’en 

Those high romantic hills between. Through mortal force was Pigmy slain ; 
Full well he knew the visage wan, The trenchant metal cleaves the stone, 
And at the treacherous dwarfish man, And the proud warrior stands alone.”’ 


Winged with swift vengeance, aimeda blow 
That might have laid a giant low: 


So ends Canto four. The fifth Canto opens with some pleasing poetical 
reflections on the truth of nature and the deceitfulness of man. 


*¢ *Twere sweet to lie on desert land, And the small worm or insect weak 
Or where some lone and barren strand May quiver in the warbler’s beak ; 
Hears the Pacific waters roll, All there at least their foes discern, 
And views the stars of Southern pole ! And each his prey may seize in turn. 
’Twere best to live where forests spread But man, when passions fire the soul, 
Beyond fell man’s deceitful tread, And reason stoops to love’s control, 
Where hills on hills proud rising tower, Deceitful deals the murderous blow, 
And native groves each wild embower, Alike on trustiest friend or foe : 
Whose rocks but echo to the howl And oft the venomed hand of hate 

Of wandering beast, or clang of fowl! Points not the bitterest shaft of fate, 
The eagle there may strike and slay ; But faithless friendship’s secret fang 
The tiger spring upon his prey ; Tears the fond heart with keener pang, 
The kayman watch in sedgy pool And love demented weaves a spell 


The tribes that glide through waters cool; More dreadful than the pains of Hell.’’ 
The tender nestlings of the brake 
May feed the slily coiling snake ; 


While our readers are perusing these eloquent lines, fierce Orvarod, the 
bulwark and pride of Sweden, is returning home victorious, and hastens 
to succour his friend ; and Asbiorn too has arisen from his bed of 
sickness. 


‘** Foremost in strength and beauty’s pride, 
Stands Asbiorn by his comrade’s side, 
Hails his return to Swedish land, 

And greets him with a brother’s hand.’’ 


But Asbiorn has also been wounded by the same darts of love that 
Hialmar had felt: and in the absence of his friend, who had not yet re- 
turned from the Pigmies’ Cave, he solicits to meet Angantyr in his stead, 
and to reap the harvest of his courage, in the person of Helga, but the 
King informs him that his sacred word is given ; that Asbiorn must re- 
main at home to guard the country, while Hialmar and Orvarod hoist sail 
for the place of meeting. ‘The disappointed warrior leaves the court sullen 
and angry, and wanders to where the mournful bower of Helga is seen 
amid the darkness of the forest. Here the poor forlorn damsel dwells, 
having left her father’s court, the prey of visionary fancies and fears, 

‘¢ The images of past delight 
Have fleeted from her troubled sight, 


And left no perfect form behind 
On the dim mirror of the mind.” 


As he approached her bower, Asbiorn hears her singing this pleasing 
melancholy song, of which we give only one extract. 


‘* Return, my love, return and see 
The bridal couch is spread for thee. 
O place me by some rippling stream, 
Where I may softly sleep and dream! 
And let my airy harp be laid 
Under the willow’s mournful shade : 
That every breeze which Summer brings, 
Sweeping its sweet accordant strings, 
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May some wild strain of music borrow, 
And waft the tenderest notes of sorrow : 
Return, my love, return and see 

The bridal couch is spread for thee !’’ 


Young Asbiorn could no longer restrain the impetuosity of his passions : 


‘¢ And he has reached the virgin bower 
Of that sad maid in luckless hour; 
And soon he placed him by her side, 
And named her as his wedded bride.’’ 


What follows we must give in the poet’s words, for we have none of our 
own which could so appropriately and delicately describe it. The task 
was one of some little difficulty, and, we think, well achieved. 


‘* To momentary bliss betrayed, 

She smiled and wept, and doubtful prayed, 
Then glanced her wild enquiring eye, 
And her breast heaved a piteous sigh ; 

A mist before her sight was spread, 

And the faint sparks of reason fled. 

The gazing look could not discern, 

Nor the bewildered memory learn, 
Whether in truth her honored lord 
Returned to claim her plighted word, 

Or whether warrior strange and rude, 
Breathing deceit, had dared intrude. 

Her mantling blushes kindled bright, 
And straight her cheek was wan and white; 
She stirred not, but her hurried glance 
Showed life was in the speechless trance ; 
Then with a shriek that seemed to break 
Life’s tenement so frail and weak, 

She starting wildly from her seat, 

Fell senseless at the warrior’s feet. 

If there are kindred spirits sent 

By Heaven upon man’s welfare bent, 


With him his mortal race to run, 

Their web of fate together spun ; 

If there are guardian powers on earth 
That tend the helpless infant’s birth, 
And close beside him tread unseen 
Through life’s dark ways and varied scene, 
To guide aright his erring will, 

And wrestle with the powers of ill ; 

O! some pure form its arm extend, 

And o’er the form of Helga bend! 

The chaste, disordered robe compose, 
Whose ruffled folds her charms disclose ; 
Nor let unhallowed thoughts assail 

The beauties hid by modest veil! 

Fame saith not, whether Helga lay 

In speechless trance till morning’s ray, 
For twilight’s gloom was gathering fast, 
The day’s last beam was quickly past, 
And the dark mantle of the night 
Closed on the warrior’s rapturous sight ; 
But the sun lit the forest tall 

Long ere he reached King Ingva’s hall.’’ 


The approach of Spring in the Northern latitudes, with which the sixth 
Canto commences, is pleasingly described in the following lines. 


‘¢ Yestrene the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled o’er with,dreary snow, 
The sun sat red behind‘the hill, 
And every breath of wind was still : 
But, ere he rose, the southern blast 
A veil o’er Heaven’s blue arch had cast, 
Thick rolled the clouds, and genial rain 
Poured the wide deluge o’er the plain. 
Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 
And warmth awakes the budding year. 
O ’tis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of northern land ; 
It warms not them by slow degrees, 
With changeful pulse, the uncertain 
breeze ; 


But sudden as the wandering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Returned from regions far away, 

The red-winged throstle pours his lay, 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 
While the breeze whistles through his 


wing ; 

And, as he hails the melting snows, 

The heathcock claps his wing and crows, 
Bright shines the sun on Sigtune’s towers, 
And Spring leads on the fragrant hours, 
The ice is loosed, and prosperous gales 
Already fill the strutting sails.’’ 


After some delay, Hialmar returns, bearing the sword of fate, and 
would have hastened for an instant to Helga’s bower to breathe one 
sweet farewell, but Orvarod chided him for his too long delay. 


‘+ B’en now on Samsoe’s dreary coast 
Angantyr and his savage host 
Insulting much our long delay.” 
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Hialmar, though vexed and angry, yields to his friend's rebuke. They 
spread the sail, and reach Samsoe’s isle. When within the bay, they 
espy a Danish bark at her moorings, and climbing the height to view her. 


‘¢ T ween they had not paced a rood, But they unmoved and silent sate, 

When close beside Hialmar stood, With pensive brow and look sedate ; 

On steeds that seem’d as fleet as light, Proudly each couch’d her glittering spear, 
Six maids in complete armour dight. And seem’d to know nor hope, nor fear: 
Their chargers of ethereal birth So mildly firm their placid air, 

Paw’d with impatient hoof the earth, So resolute, yet heavenly fair. 

And snorting fiercely, ’gan to neigh, But not one ray of pity’s beam 

And burn’d to join the bloody fray. From their dark eyelids seem’d to gleam.’ 


These are the fatal sisters. 
~——-—— ‘a glorious ray 
From their dark lashes, as they pass’d, 
Full on Hialmar’s face they cast, 
Then wheeling round in gorgeous pride 
They — and thus the foremost 
cried.” 


They sing the song that foredooms the fate of Hialmar. 


‘¢ Praise to the slain on battle plain ! 
Glory to Odin’s deathless train !’’ 

To Hialmar they alone are visible. Orvarod heard only the sighing of 
the wind, and saw nothing but the bounding of the deer. Hialmar mourn- 
fully informs his friend of his coming fate,—that he is doomed to fall, 
and must never again reach his native shores, nor enjoy his proud bride. 

‘¢ Yet not Angantyr’s force I fear, 
But Gondula’s immortal spear. 
I see the stern Valkyriur nigh, 
All arm’d, and pointing to the sky: 
Virgins of fate, that choose the slain, 
They bid me hence to Odin’s train.’’ 

Orvarod, thinking him unmanned by the softness of love, rebuked him 
in some good soldier-like strains; but, while he is speaking, the Danish 
champions arrive, wielding their huge clubs and roaring. 

Hialmar and his giant foe begin their deadly fight, Hialmar’s sword 
cutting into the mace of Angantyr. Meanwhile the seven brothers come 
forward, and Orvarod turns to sudden flight. He is pursued by the savage 
crew, whom however he outstrips in speed ; and as each brother succes- 
sively arrives near him, he pierces him with an arrow, till the whole are 
slain. 

‘¢ Proud Semingar has bit the plain, 
Barri and Hervardur are slain ! 
Another whizzing shaft is sped— 
Reitner, it strikes thy towering head. 


Short is the space those warriors run ; 
They fall, unpitied, one by one ; 
Writhing upon the barren moor, 
They lie in blood, to rise no more.” 


Orvarod then enters to witness the fight between Hialmar and An- 
gantyr, and seats himself on a rock, spectator of the bloody fray. After 
a severe conflict, in which both are wounded and bleeding, and ill sus- 
taining the fight— 

‘* On the breathless verge of fate, 
Angantyr glow’d with shame and hate, 
And, gathering all his strength and pride, 
One last but fatal effort tried. 
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Both arms upraised, his ponderous brand 
He wielded high with either hand ; 

The keen point smote Hialmar's crest, 
Glanced from his helm, and gored his breast. 
But, as Angantyr struck, the blood 

Gush’d from his side with hastier flood, 
And that proud effort seem’d to force 
Life’s current from its inmost source. 

He reels, he staggers ; on the shore 

His length distended, lies in gore, 

Gigantic ; like a stately mast 

On the bleak coast by tempest cast, 
Shatter’d in battle from the deck 

Of some huge ship, a blood-stain’d wreck.’’ 


But Hialmar is also wounded unto death ; and, in his latest moments, 
addresses his friend in these plaintive and elegant lines : 


‘¢ Orvarod, the arm of fate prevails ; 
Hialmar’s hope and glory fails. 

The day shall dawn on Sweden’s hills, 
And gild with joy her sparkling rills ; 
The wild flowers in her forests green 
Shall laugh amidst the genial scene, 
And blithe to hail the morning ray 
The birds ring out their vernal lay : 
But cold and stark thy friend shall lie, 
Nor hear their music warbling nigh, 
Nor raise to light the sparkling eye. 


Place my cold limbs by Helga’s side, 
My hope in life, in death my bride! 
For, O! that perfect form, mature 
With every grace that can allure, 
Shall wither in its prime, and fall, 
When hapless love and duty call ; 
And scarce shall live to shed a tear 
O’er young Hialmar’s honor’d bier. 
Thou, Orvarod, bid our ashes rest 
In one cold mound, together blest ; 
And let the Scalds their music raise 





Thou bear me to my native land, To thy friend’s peace and Helga’s praise.” 
From dreary Samsoe’s fatal strand ; 

He is carried by the maids of war to the abode of Odin and the com- 
pany of the gods, when all rise from their thrones to greet him, but he, 


‘¢ Drawn back by mournful sympathy, 
Looks piteous down on Helga’s bower, 
Heedless of each immortal Power, 

And casts one glance on Samsoe’s shore, 
Where lie his cold remains in gore.” 


We now open on the seventh and last Canto, which begins with some 
reflections on the hope of earthly love surviving its tenement of clay, and 
accompanying the immortal spirit to Heaven. 


‘¢ Where’er the fleeting soul shall go, 
Still will our pure affections glow !’’ 


And thus Hialmar turns his sight towards Sigtune’s towers, and the lovely 
mourner there, who shall never again behold her lord. In the mean time 
Orvarod buries the giant brothers under a gloomy pile of stones. 


‘* And on the summit placed alone 
A strangely graven Runic stone. 
He did not give, so runs the fame, 
The hostile bodies to the flame, 
But ranged, in that dark tomb below, 
Their ghastly forms in frightful row ! 
Placed magic Tirfin in its sheath, 
Angantyr’s giant head beneath, 
And by each livid brother’s side 
His weapon oft in battle tried.’’ 


The corpse of Hialmar he embalms and brings home in his vessel. 
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** On a rich pall the chief they laid, 
In panoply of steel array’d, 
The iron gauntlet on his hand, 
And in its grasp the elfin brand.’’ 
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In the meantime the ship is borne, with her precious freight, pro- 


sperously home. 


‘¢ The air is calm ; the sky serene, 
Reflected on the waters sheen, 
Throws its blue mantle o’er the deep, 
And the scarce-heaving billows sleep. 
Beauteous she wins her noiseless way, 
Nor dashes from her poop the spray, 
Nor lets in air her streamers play. 
Around, the sun’s last splendors fade, 
And gently falls mild evening’s shade. 
Then, as she nears the Swedish shore, 
Steals softly o’er the waters hoar, 
Borne with sweet breath on dewy wing, 
The fragrance of the blooming spring. 
Young Asbiorn treads the yellow sand, 
Where rippling surges bathe the land. 
Long had he mark’d the silvery sail 
Gliding beneath the moon-beam pale,” &c. 


He dreads to see Hialmar return victorious, whom, instead of defending, 


he had deceived, and vainly strove to rob of his affianced bride. 


But he 


soon discovers the gloomy banners of death, and sees the funeral pall. 
Struck with remorse and sorrow, he joins the funeral train, which proceeds 
to Helga’s bower. As they approach, they hear her melancholy song 


rising on the breeze. 


‘¢ Hard is the hopeless damsel’s,lot, 
At eve adored, at morn forgot ! 
Man reaps with pride the blissful hour, 
Then leaves in woe the wither’d flower. 
Nay, tell me nought of faithful loves, 
Of joys that Heaven itself approves ; 
Nay, feign not tales of fond despair ; 
Man’s faith is light as summer air. 
O if you climb the mountain’s height, 
The quarry slain shall yield delight, 
And, as ye rouse each lair with glee, 
Blithe pleasure chase each thought of me ! 
O if you seek the greenwood gay, 
Each lingering care shall melt away ! 
Where quivers ring and archers vie, 
Frail passion’s charm will quickly die. 
The nymph forlorn shall mourn the hour 
That gave to grief her short-lived flower ; 
In silent sorrow waste the day, 
And pour by night her plaintive lay.” 


As the strain was hushed, Orvarod lifted the corpse from the bier, and 
bore it upright, in its shining armour, into Helga’s bower,—but we must, 
in justice to the poet and the poem, and to our readers, give the remainder 


of the story in the original text. 


** He bore it, sheathed in warlike steel, And entering, sudden as the shock 


As if alive to breathe and feel, Of Heaven that rives‘the senseless rock, 
Though ghastly was the hue, and dread To the distracted mourner’s side 

The visage, of the speechless dead. With unrelenting purpose hied ; 

Thus burthen’d, to the lone abode And, clinging to the firm belief 


Of that despairing nymph he strode, That woman’s love is frail and brief, 
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Death’s ghastly features he display’d But she did not with one embrace 
Unveil’d before the astonied maid ; Her lord’s beloved relics grace, 
Against her bosom, throbbing warm, Nor dare to lay her cheek on his, 
Placed the loved champion’s lifeless form, Nor print on his cold lips a kiss, 
And, with appalling silence, press’d But slowly sunk unto the ground, 
The icy gauntlet to her breast. Unconscious of the forms around, 
It came upon her, like a blast And horror-struck without a sigh 
Withering life’s blossom as it pass’d, Gazed upon Asbiorn dreadfully. 
A frightful overwhelming flood, It was a look that chill’d his blood, 
Nor seen, nor felt, nor understood. And seem’d to freeze life’s secret flood. 
Then hot and sear’d the heart’s blood Her spirit pass’d without a groan, 
burn’d, And she was dead and cold as stone ; 
As memory and sense return’d, But her strange look and glazed eye 
And like a horrid dream the past Still fix’d him as in agony ; 
Came rushing o’er her soul at last. Nor evermore was voice or word 


The dead stood there without his shroud, Thenceforthfrom wretched Asbiorn heard.” 
Surrounded by the mourning crowd ; 


They placed her on Hialmar’s bier, and buried them in one grave. 

Asbiorn followed, and when he saw the Runic stone placed on the 
monument, 

‘¢ Then on the gloomy mound he placed 
The sword that long his side had graced, 
And, falling on the edge, he press’d 
Its death-point through his manly breast.” 

And now let us join the poet in his concluding reflections on this melan- 
choly story, that in the morning rose so bright with hope and so rich in 
love, and which has ended in a night of ruined love and untimely death. 

‘¢ Well may old Ingva wail, and tear Gigantic mound, which there shall raise 
The honors of his hoary hair ; Its structure to Earth’s latest days. 


While Sweden’s loveliest Virgins spread A huge memorial! not to tell 
Fresh flowers to deck the honor’d dead, | How bled the brave, how beauty fell ; 


And warlike Scalds bid gently flow But that, as cold Oblivion’s hand 
From golden harps their notes of woe : Blots their frail glories from the land, 
Not that such duties sadly paid The great, the fair, whate’er their lot, 
May hope to soothe the silent shade ; Sleep undistinguish’d and forgot. . 
Not that the plaint or pious wreath The mound, the massive stones, remain 
Can charm the dull cold pow’r of death ; To frown on the surrounding plain ; 
But that such tribute duly given The peasant oft shall check the plough 
Lifts the weak mourners’ thoughts to To gaze upon its lofty brow, 

heaven, To think of wars and beacon fires, | 
And round the venerated tomb Strange tales transmitted by his sires ; 
Bids infant virtues rise and bloom. But none shall live, in sooth to tell 


Well may the serfs o’er them that sleep Who sleeps within that gloomy cell.” 
Uprear the monumental heap, 


This poem, Mr. Herbert informs us, will be found to contain a faithful 
picture of the manners and superstitions of the period which it repre- 
sents. “I have (he says) attempted to give it the colouring of poetry, 
and to temper with chaster ornaments the rude wildness of Scaldic fic- 
tion.” The poem required simplicity of plot, and characters marked with 
the strong and simple lines of rude nature ; the poet has introduced vari- 
ous passages of description and reflection to relieve the savage features of 
his heroes and their deeds, and we think succeeded in forming a tale of 
interest accordant to the manners of the age and the people he has chosen, 
yet so softened and shaped as to please both by the train of incidents 
that are described, and the persons who act the various parts in the his- 
toric fable. Our only doubt is whether Asbiorn’s crime is necessary to 
the full development of the story, and the proper effect to be produced. 
Supposing the intended perpetration of the crime to be deferred till after 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XIX, 5 
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Hialmar’s death, could not his spectre have appeared in the proper junc- 
ture, and stopped the shameful deed. Helga might still have died of misery, 
and her base ravisher of shame. We do not know whether our alteration 
would square into the framework of the fiction with propriety, not knowing 
how far, in the Northern mythology, ghosts of dead warriors are allowed 
to appear at conjunctures that particularly need them ;—but, if it will 
not, then we would omit Helga’s song entirely, fill her brow with double 
gloom and inelancholy, and only show her after her injuries, for one mo- 
ment, when the corse of Hialmar is introduced. We think the effect left 
on the mind at the conclusion of Canto five is weakened by the song, 
which, if sung at all, should be in strains of deeper affliction. Scholar as 
well as poet, as Mr. Herbert is, we did not expect to find his verse less 
polished and exact than it is, leaving little room for critical observation. 
Yet, in one or two instances, we think there is a flatness in the expression, 
that might easily be amended, as v. 394: 


‘¢ Not that its glare could give offence, 
Or scare the doves of innocence.” 
again, v. 777. 


‘« Shall e’er these languid beauties stir ? 
Or Heaven’s pure light revisit her ? 
Or is she thus enveloped quite ? 

* *¥ * * * 

Say, does her fate for pity cry, 

Or were it best to sink and die.” 


and y. 2478. 


‘¢ The champion bleeds apace, but still 
Hialmar seems to fare as ill,”’ 


Our objection to any single words, or particular expressions, is very 
confined, yet it would extend to |. 661 : 


‘¢ She spread her white arms sheen !’ 


for the unusual position of the word, as well as for its being a little anti- 
quated, and out of use. 


‘¢ She spread her white arms shining,”’ 


would hardly be idiomatic or pleasing to ears polite, and if so, “ sheen” 
still adds to the irregularity. At 1. 872 we read, 


‘* Should chase the thoughts of yestrene’s fray.” 


This word is familiar to us in Scottish, or Old English ballads, but not 
in poetry of a higher order, or more regular form ; and we do not like the 
accent on the first syllable, which seems to shorten the second, that is 
naturally long. At v. 1059 we do not like “ love demented.” Whether 
words are correctly used is to be known by authority, by usage, by the 
idiom and structure of language ; but whether they please is another 
thing, and is to be decided by taste ; it is on this ground that we object 
to the word ‘‘ demented,” though, in our place as critics, we are fortu- 
nately not obliged to find another to fill up its vacant place. We do not 
approve the following rhyme at v. 2457 : 


‘* Writhing upon the barren moor 
They lie in blood to rise no more.” 
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Why not preferably thus : 


‘¢ Writhing in blood upon the plain 
They lie, nor e’er shall rise again.”’ 


It was our intention to have given a similar abridgment, with specimens 
of the original text, of the tragedy of “‘ The Wanderer of Jutland” 
(vol. I. p. 75), but want of space preventing the fulfilment of our pur- 
pose, we can only refer our readers to it, with the promise that it will 
well repay the perusal, by many passages of fine poetical composition and 
much eloquence of language. It is founded on a Danish ballad, and a 
play has been formed on it by Ingemann, called, “ Léveredderen, or the 
Lion Knight,” in which he has adhered to the traditional story, judiciously 
departed from by Mr. Herbert, in order better to adapt it to the purpose 
of tragedy. It will be seen that the Wanderer, on whom the agency of 
the plot centres, was a character very difficult to pourtray ; for, to give it 
effect, it was necessary to keep within certain defined lines, that would 
on one side prevent it being wildly and savagely unnatural and shocking, 
and on the other fantastic and ineffectual. The only defect, as it appears 
to us, in the plot, though a matter of no further importance than the ad- 
vantage of adhering to nature and natural feelings, is the quiet and undis- 
turbed manner in which Bertha the Queen receives from her husband the 
confession of his baseness and guilt towards the former object of his 
affections. Where we expected a scene of distress and reproach, she 
suddenly leaves the stage, saying, “ Tarry not, my loved Lord,” with no 
mark of diminished respect or attachment. 

Among the shorter poems, one of the most spirited is the Prophecy of 
the Tajo, from the Spanish of Fray Luis de Leon, a poem, if we rightly 
recollect, that has also been translated by Russell, and more lately by the 
present Laureate. As a pleasing specimen of the lighter kind of poetry 
we shall give ‘“‘ The Waterfall, from Gesner.” 


** Ts this the vale, whose shadowy wood 
Breathed o’er my bosom strange delight ? 
Ts this the rock, whose sparkling flood 
Plunged lightly from the wood-crown’d height ? 


Lo! where the foaming stream from high 
Dash’d on its mossy couch below, 

A frozen column meets my eye, 
Suspended from the beetling brow. 


How bare, how naked, frowns the glade ; 
Where late in thick o’er-arching bow’rs 
Soft Zephyrs thro’ the foliage stray’d, 
And gently waved the scented flowers. 


Where late the glancing sunbeams play’d 
On the bright waves and mossy bed ; 

Or gleam’d along the checker’d shade, 
Which leafless now o’erhangs my head. 


Soon, soon, sweet Spring will warm the sky, 
And deck the groves with livelier hue, 
Awake each floweret’s sparkling eye, 

And melt the frost with genial dew. 


O then receive me in your shade, 

Ye rocks that crown the valleys deep, 
Ye woods, that deck this watery glade, 
And wave beneath the rocky steep 
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No cares shall here my bosom pain ; 
No fearful thoughts my heart alarm ; 
From hill, from grove, and flowery plain, 
Shall sweetly steal a soothing charm. 


And wherefore envy those that shine, 
And bask in fortune’s transient beam ? 
While with my flask of jovial wine 

I lay me by the rippling stream. 

While sweet success may crown my lays 
Amid these cool delicious bow’rs ; 

And future ages learn to praise 

The pastime of my harmless hours. 

The English poems are followed by a sonnet in Spanish, and by an 
Italian canzone and sonnets. These are succeeded by some poems taken 
from those printed by Mr. Herbert in his edition of the Musa Etonenses.* 
The Greek contains a translation into hexameter of sonnets of Ossian, and 
into Swabian of the Witch Scene in Macbeth (Act. iv. sc. 1), followed 
by other specimens. The Latin contains the “ Rhenus,” the poem which 
gained the prize at Oxford in 1797, and others, written for the most part 
with classical elegance and correctness. As a short specimen of the 
Greek Translations we will give the one of Collins’s beautiful ode, ‘‘ How 
sleep the brave,” &c. t 


** OABos hpwwy Oavaros, rods Koipice poipa 
Tlarpidos ineprois evxeor Oadropévors. 
‘Ipov imép ripPov, ws viocerat dvOmos won, 
’"AuBpoctous ever NevKdr Eap oreparovs, 
"AvOed re dpocdevr’ avabpéxor’ oid y’ éparvds 
Ovrore povedwy kijros éreokiacer. 
‘ ~ Z s \ 
A€prat yAvkepoion wéptE YrOvpiopacr pwval 
MéArovary Opijvwr gopara Oeoreciwy. 
7 ~. - , \ 
TloAAdKe 8) wodcais yatrqjow wérvia Ter 
> ~ : x a s Z 
Eikrej o€Bera yaiav erepxopévn’ 
Kai yoepas deiBovoa xonps daxpva rip By 


Oixhoer répevos cepvoy "EXevepia.” 


The second volume consists of reflective works in prose, or, as he calls 
it, “ Hora Pedeutus.” These may be divided into Critical Dissertations 





* Mr. Herbert edited the Muse Etonenses in 1795, 2 vol. 8vo. An earlier work 
of the same kind, containing verses by Gray and J. Bryant, &c. was printed in 1755. 
In our copy of this latter work we have the names of all the authors of the different 
seaong from a MS. of Bryant’s work; the friend so dear to Gray was the author of 

ree. 

t In the present re-publication of Mr. Herbert’s poems, and in the Selection he 
has now made from those printed by him in 1804, we must lament to see omitted a 
poem that we always admired for its spirit and lyrical energy and liveliness, we mean 
that called “‘ The Peace of Amiens,” beginning ‘‘ Our arms have thundered,’’ &c. 
See Poems, part ii. p.70. This was a favourite with the late Reginald Heber, whom 
we have often in our walks heard repeat it, as well as ‘‘ The Song of Thrym,” (vol. I. 
p- 1), which he had by heart. His favourite stanza in the former poem was, 

But the Pilot all fearful, 
With eyes sad and tearful, 
Has struck on the shallows, avoiding the tide ; 
And the waters quick rising, 
Her glories despising, 
Will loose all her timbers, and break on her side, &c. 


It is necessary, now, perhaps, at a distance of forty years, to say to the new generation 
that the Pilot was Mr. Addington. 


See 
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and Sermons. The former show much critical learning, extensive know- 
ledge of languages, both ancient and modern, and familiarity, far beyond 
common attainment, with the literature of Europe. The review of Mr. 
Mathias’s Componimenti Lirici, will be very useful as a guide to those who 
would make themselves acquainted with the best productions of the 
Italian poets ; that of Mitford’s Harmony of Language, shows how much 
attention Mr. Herbert has paid to the grammmatical structure of lan- 
guages, and evinces his power of discrimination in points often difficult to 
discuss, especially as regards the laws of accent, both in modern and 
ancient languages ; a point most important indeed to the true knowledge 
of the structure of versification, and at the same time much neglected 
and widely misunderstood.* The notes on the Horatian metres, will show 
to those studious of such interesting inquiries, more than any previous 
work, the great delicacy and exactness of the laws which governed them ; 
while the review of Mr. Gifford’s Massinger, as respects the writer’s 
system of versification, cannot be read without profit.t The Sermons at the 
conclusion of the volume are for the most part on what may be called oc- 
casional subjects ; they are written elegantly, impressively ; and on dis- 
puted points, as in the one before the Bishop of Chester, temperately, 
and with due allowance for difference of opinion, as a churchman equally 
pious and conscientious, though taking particular doctrines or duties 
under different points of view, and drawing conclusions and inferences 
from them more widely apart than can be looked on by some without 
disquiet and alarm. 





RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT MARY REDCLIFFE, 
BRISTOL. 


(With Exterior and Interior Views.) 


IT affords us much pleasure to lay 
before our readers some authentic 
particulars relative to the works pro- 
posed to restore this noble specimen 
of ecclesiastical building to its pristine 
grandeur; derived from the joint Re- 
port of Messrs. Britton and Hosking, 
the one well known for his antiquarian 
disquisitions and his love for all that 
concerns the Christian architecture of 
Great Britain; and the other for his 
thorough knowledge of construction 
and architecture. 

These gentlemen, having carefully 
and fully surveyed the fabric, com- 
menced by drawing the attention of the 
parish authorities to the injuries it has 
sustained, from the long-continued 


access of damp and moisture, both in 
the superstructure and foundation 
walls—produced, as to the former, by 
the insufficient means for carrying off 
the rain and snow—and, as to the 
latter, by the want of drainage; both 
which deficiencies they principally 
ascribe to the original arrangement 
for the discharge of water from the 
roofs, and want of drainage round the 
fabric. To the former of these defects 
they attribute, in a great degree, the 
injury to, if not destruction of, the 
external faces of the masons’ work 
upon the walls and buttresses. 

They describe the roof covering as, 
throughout, in a very defective state, 
though heavy expence is annually 





* If we remember correctly, there is a note by Joseph Scaliger on Ausonius on this 
subject, showing that it had not escaped the attention of that singularly-learned 
scholar; but the subject is only treated on in passing. 

+ See p. 133. In the passage, undoubtedly corrupt, Mr. Gifford’s additional line is 
quite inadmissible, and Mr. Herbert’s change of “ all’’ into ** without” too violent ; 
we would prefer reading ‘‘ gone all,” or some equivalent word. 
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incurred in repairing it; and they 
suggest its entire re-arrangement and 
re-construction. 

They have also ascertained, and 
have very accurately described, an 
original defect existing in the great 
tower, evinced in a bulging outwards 
of the external faces of that part 
of the structure,; and produced by 
an inequality of strength and resisting 
power between the finely-wrought and 
closely-jointed masonry of the faces, 
and the rubble backing which consti- 
stutes the main bulk of the walls ; and 
they state that, with the exception of 
the tower and the flank wall and but- 
tresses of the south aisle of the chancel, 
all the walls and foundations, through- 
out, appear to be perfectly sound and 
but little injured. They attribute the 
settlement outwards of the flank 
wall first noticed to the want of 
proper drainage before alluded to, and 
to the too near approach of graves to 
the foundations of the wall in question, 
which are not, in that part of the 
fabric, more than four or five feet in 
depth; and they state that, by an 
attempt formerly made to prevent the 
flank from going further, or to hold it 
up, mischief has been occasioned to 
the pillars which stand between it and 
the chancel, and, through those pillars, 
to the clerestory resting upon them. 
The solid structure of the tower is 
generally sound and trustworthy, 
though its exterior surface has almost 
wholly perished, The truncated spire is 
generally sound, though the surface of 
the stone upon the exterior is rapidly 
disintegrating. 

In proceeding to advise as to the 
solid and substantial repair of the 
fabric, the surveyors state that so 
intimate a connexion exists between 
the parts of such a building, as to 
render what may appear to be merely 
ornamental in most cases essential to 
the stability of the structure, and that 
they therefore feel themselves com- 
pelled to report on these two heads 
together ; but dividing the subject into 
two parts, viz :— 

First, the Tower and Spire; and 
second, the Church with the Lady 
Chapel, the Porches, and other acces- 
sories. 


& The Tower and Spire.—This singu- 
larly beautiful composition is altogether 
distinct in style and date from the Church, 


which has been added to it, and deserves, 
as it requires, to be considered, not as a 
merely provincial edifice, and far less as a 
simple parish steeple, but as a national 
monument, and in the first rank of the 
many noble structures of the kind in ex- 
istence in this country. In magnitude it 
is exceeded by few; in destined altitude, 
the larger cathedrals alone would excel 
it; and in chaste simplicity of design, 
combined with elaborately beautiful, but 
subdued and appropriate, decoration, Red- 
cliffe tower is surpassed by none; whilst 
it is pre-eminent in its position, on a lofty 
bank of the Avon, within the commercial 
capital of the west of England. We have 
already intimated, that the solid structure 
of the tower is sound and trustworthy, 
and that it is capable of being easily made 
to bear all that it was ever intended to 
carry. The structural arrangement of the 
tower itself, and of the existing portion of 
the spire, give the completest evidence 
that the original design contemplated as 
it provided for a spire of the form and 
proportion exhibited in the accompanying 
engraving of the church. It would ap- 
pear, however, that when the church was 
built the idea of completing the spire was 
abandoned, as the south-western but- 
tresses of the tower were reduced in pro- 
jection, and otherwise altered to compose 
with the west front of the church—and 
the south-eastern angle was altered, 
throughout, to extend the nave of the 
church uninterruptedly to its western 
front. The tact and skill with which the 
outer, or south-western angle of the 
tower was altered, and the fine taste with 
which the turret pier, in front of the 
church, which composes with the reduced 
buttress of the tower, is arranged, to 
connect the parts of the composition, are 
most admirable; but not so the arrange- 
ment at the other angle—where a low, 
heavy arch, and an unmeaning blank, 
upon a heavier pier, obtrude themselves 
immediately within the church door— 
contrasting, most disadvantageously too, 
with the composition of the arches of the 
aisle, and with the clerestory on the other 
side of the entrance.’’ 

‘*It may be remarked here, that, at 
the time Redcliffe church was built, the 
taste which produced the original design 
of the magnificent superstructure to the 
tower no longer existed; spires were not 
built to Gloucester cathedral nor to Bath 
Abbey church, in the 15th century—as 
they had been at Salisbury, Norwich, and 
Lichfield, in the 13th and 14th centuries ; 
comparatively small spires, on lofty towers, 
as at Louth and Newcastle—or lanterns, 
as at Boston, indicate the prevailing taste, 
in that respect, when this church was 
built, and the abutments of the spire of 
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the original design were altered or re- 
moved. In this manner the incomplete 
or demolished spire was left, and the 
original composition was shorn of its fair 
proportions.’’ 

The architects then proceed to the 
necessity of restoring the perished 
surfaces of the tower, and its im- 
mediate accessories, adapting it to 
receive a perfect spire, and of carry- 
ing on, to completion, that beautiful 
feature of a masterwork of archi- 
tectural composition, which, in its 
truncated state, is but an unpicturesque 
deformity. ‘‘ Thus the original design 
may be both restored and completed, 
and Bristol possess a noble national 
monument, that will add to the beauty 
of her locality and to her pre-eminence 
amongst English cities. The existing 
portion of the spire is, fortunately, 
quite enough to give the means of 
developing the original design, whilst 
it affords demonstrative evidence that 
a complete spire was contemplated by 
the original designer. If lines be 
drawn from points within the footings 
of the buttresses of the tower, through 
the base of the spire, on the summit 
of the tower, they will follow the sides 
of the spire, as far as it now exists, 
and meet at such a height as similar 
compositions of equal date would 
justify by analogy. The decorations 
of the spire, as it exists, are of singular 
beauty and propriety; the ribs are 
exquisitely moulded, and the charac- 
teristic enrichment of the vertical and 
pointed mouldings of the tower below, 
is carried with great good taste and 
beautiful effect up into the spire, so 
that nothing has to be imagined in 
that respect.” 

For reasons detailed in the Report, 
Messrs. Britton and Hosking re- 
commend that attention should be first 
directed to the restoration of the tower 
and spire ; and that the former should, 
under present circumstances, not be 
deferred any longer, if it be desired to 
preserve this beautiful monument from 
utter destruction. 

Speaking of the church, after the 
recommendations before alluded to, 
as to what are termed the hydraulic 
arrangements, and the proposed re- 
construction of the roofs—Messrs. 
Britton and Hosking suggest a new 
gateway at the north-west corner of 
the church enclosure, and other arrange- 
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ments consequent upon the recent 
alterations under the Bristol Improve- 
ment Act, and for giving more effect 
thereby to the beautiful edifice under 
consideration; and, after various 
valuable suggestions for the substantial 
repair of the fabric, they refer to their 
drawings, as showing with sufficient 
clearness the restorations they propose 
on the exterior of the building, derived 
mostly from existing authority within 
the building itself. 

As to the Interior of the church, 
their suggestions refer to matters of 
which they describe the restoration 
for the most part as easy. The most 
important change is that at the east 
end, involving the removal of Hogarth’s 
pictures, and other inappropriate at- 
tachments, and the reinstatement of 
the east and clerestory windows ; and 
they hope to find that reparations only 
will be wanted to the screen, between 
the chancel and the lady chapel. The 
latter will want certain alterations, 
including a new floor. 

In the restoration of the spire will 
be involved some alterations, pointed 
out by them, at the west end of the 
church, including a new arrangement 
for the organ; and they express their 
hope, that as the whole of the lead 
and glass must be removed from the 
windows for the restoration of the 
mullions and tracery, it may, in the 
principal ones at least, be reinstated 
with stained glass of an appropriate 
character, 

They also propose in detail nume- 
rous and important alterations in the 
re-arrangement of the pews and seats, 
by which, with an increased seat ac- 
commodation, and better command 
from the pulpit, reading-desk, and 
altar, a more perfect view of the build- 
ing may be obtained, whilst all the 
beautiful pillars shall be in every case 
insulated, that the eye may range over 
their lofty and symmetrical forms and 
proportions, from the base to the 
summit. 

It is estimated that the complete re- 
instatement and restoration of the 
tower with its pinnacles, and all its 
decorations, in the manner, and with 
the stone they contemplate adopting, 
will cost about 8,200/. The re-con- 
struction and completion of the spire, 
according to the data afforded by the 
existing portion thereof, and according 
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to the drawing of the west front re- 
stored, and making the requisite addi- 
tions to the buttresses of the tower, 
and including the scaffolding and ma- 
chinery necessary, will cost about 
3,6001. 

The hydraulic arrangements, includ- 
ing new roofs, &c. will cost 1,850/. 
The substantial repair and reinstate- 
ment of the church, lady chapel, and 
porches, nearly 21,400/.; the re- 
arrangement and refitting ‘of the in- 
terior, 2,6001. The whole presenting a 
total outlay of 37,6501. which, with a 
due estimate for contingencies, in works 
so extensive, and of such compara- 
tively novel character, cannot, in the 
judgment of the parish authorities, be 
safely calculated at a sum much less 
than 40,0001. 

The general style of architecture and 
the ornamental details of the church 
are replete with beauty, and present:to 
the eye of the tasteful and intelligent 
observer, as viewed from different 
points, a series of exquisite subjects 
for study and contemplation. The 
view from the south-east, as shown 
in the annexed woodcut, represents 
the tall and narrow south transept, 
with its aisles, windows, highly en- 
riched flying and attached buttresses, 
perforated parapets, and purfled pin- 
nacles ; the south porch, of two stories, 
and a newly designed staircase turret ; 
the flying buttresses and clerestory 
windows of the nave, with the bold 
crocketed pinnacle, which surmounts 
the stairs at the south-west angle. 
Above the west end of the northern 
aisle are seen the upper or belfry story 
of the noble tower, with its richly 
adorned panels, boss-enriched mould- 
ings, and perforated parapet ; the bold 
and finely proportioned octagonal pin- 
nacles at the angles of the tower; and 
rising from among them the graceful 
spire, crowning and adorning the 
whole. Ofthis beautiful and heaven- 
pointing member of a Christian edifice, 
there are numerous examples both in 
England and on the Continent, which 
are now admired as they deserve to be ; 
but, whatever the merits of the spires 
of Strasburg, Salisbury, Freyburg, 
Lichfield, Norwich, Louth, or others 
of less note, Redcliffe spire, in form and 
detail, as indicated by its existing 
portion, and as it is susceptible of 
being rendered, with the tower, its 
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legitimate base, may challenge a com- 
parison with them all. The existing 
portion of the spire is not more than 
one-fifth of the whole height, or up to 
the first enriched band. 

The second print shows the archi- 
tectural character and details of the 
interior of this truly beautiful edifice, 
divested of pews, seats, and other 
church furniture. If not equal in 
sculptured decoration to the gorgeous 
chapels of Henry the Seventh at 
Westminster, of Edward the Fourth at 
Windsor, or of Henry VI. at King’s 
College, Cambridge, it will bear com- 
parison with those justly famed build- 
ings, and will be found to surpass, in 
this respect, most of the cathedrals 
and other large churches of our own 
and of foreign countries. Although in 
miniature, the engraving displays the 
finely moulded and shafted piers or 
pillars, with the arches to the aisles, 
and the panelled walls above them in 
the situation of the triforium of the 
large cathedrals. Over this traceried 
wall is a series of clerestory windows 
of large dimensions, and of fine forms 
and proportions, with mullions and 
tracery. These, it is reasonably in- 
ferred, were originally filled with 
stained glass, “casting a dim, religious 
light” over the wholeedifice. Connect- 
ing, and apparently tying together, the 
two side walls, is a groin-vaulted ceil- 
ing, profusely adorned withintertwining 
moulded ribs, foliated tracery, and 
richly sculptured bosses. 

The parish authorities have made a 
pressing but just appeal to those 
blessed with the ability and the desire 
to aid in such objects, especially to 
those of their own locality who have 
been so favoured by providence: in 
confidence that such appeal will not be 
made in vain for the restoration of a 
fabric, which, if not wholly the work 
of a Bristol Merchant, is to be ascribed 
principally to one of that class. The 
amount required is certainly great; 
but, when we recollect the large sums 
which have been raised for the re- 
storation of Hereford Cathedral and of 
York Minster, we cannot doubt that 
the nobility, gentry, and wealthy com- 
moners of Gloucestershire, Somerset- 
shire, and the neighbouring counties, 
will evince equal liberality in worthily 
upholding— 

“ The pride of Bristowe and the western land.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, Dec. 18. 

ON closing a late address, (Gent. 
Mag. December, 1842,) in which I had 
occasion to place in contact the names 
of Lord Brougham and Sir Astley 
Cooper, it struck me that a parallel 
view of the special professions in their 
various relations of these eminent men, 
would not be uninteresting. Indeed, 
if adequately presented, little doubt 
could exist of its attractive effect; and, 
as even an imperfect sketch, or the few 
detached facts which circumstances 
have casually brought under my notice, 
may not appear disentitled to your in- 
dulgent reception, I shall briefly sub- 
mit them to your readers, together 
with an incidental allusion to some 
elevated fortunes derived from literary 
fame, of contemporaneous or recent 
notoriety, and, therefore, though in 
diversified pursuits, equally offering to 
aspirant emulation the fruits of intel- 
lectual culture. 

The emoluments of Sir Astley’s 
practice considerably exceeded, I be- 
lieve, not only those of the most dis- 
tinguished in his own art, but those 
recorded of individual success in any 
other professional line. I have read, 
and his secretary confirmed the fact, 
that, for two or three years previous 
to his retiring to St. Alban’s, his gains 
were not less than twenty thousand 
guineas annually; a figure to which 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s made the nearest 
approach, if they amounted, as I have 
understood, to seventeen thousand 
pounds. In no other country could 
any thing similar be realised in either 
faculty. The largest continental for- 
tune, as might be expected from his 
fame, was that realised by Boerhaave, 
who, at his death in 1728, left above 
two millions of florins, not less than 
250,000. of actual value, which, con- 
sidering his frugal habits, and cosmo- 
polite reputation, can excite no sur- 
prize, and certainly demanded not the 
apology with which Fontenelle, (Eloges, 
tome I. p. 622,) accompanies its men- 
tion. ‘‘ Comme les consultations lui 
venaient de toutes parts, (even from 
China,) il n’y avait pas de sa faute & 
devenir si riche.” His prescription 
for Lord Chesterfield, when ambassa- 
dor in Holland, was more professional 
than moral; for it enjoined modera- 
tion in, rather than abstinence from, 
licentious indulgence,—‘ Venus rarius 
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colatur.”” See letter of 30th March, 
1759, from Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, whose birth was coincident, and, 
probably, not unconnected in cause 
with this compromise of christian and 
medical inculcation; for Mr. Stan- 
hope’s mother, the countrywoman of 
our great physician, was his lordship’s 
mistress. The great fortune of Dupuy- 
tren, the most eminent of French 
surgeons, was, at least, as much the 
fruit of stock speculations, in which 
he obtained a share from Baron Roth- 
schild, his almost constant patient, as 
the product of his practice. I recol- 
lect having translated a case of con- 
sultation to be submitted to Sir Astley, 
drawn up by Dupuytren for the banker, 
whose regard for his medical friend, I 
had reason to know, was, on all occa- 
sions, warmly evinced. And at the 
French bar the highest in repute and 
retribution, for many years, was Dupin 
Vainé, (his brothers, Charles and 
Philip, being his juniors,) Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. But, 
with the exception of the great Stac- 
pole case, in which | happened to have 
some concern,* and in which, through 





* Shortly after the peace, M. Clairmont, 
(father-in-law of Marshal Marmont,) then 
charged with the English department of 
Lafitte’s bank, received the visit of an 
aged person, whose appearance inspired 
no high idea of his rank—‘* Sit down until 
I am disengaged,’’ carelessly said the 
banker while perusing his correspondence. 
After some not very respectful delay, the 
visitor displayed a considerable parcel of 
English bank bills, which, though not 
without a suspicion that they were flash 
notes, ensured M. Clairmont’s more 
courteous attention, confirmed, on ascer- 
taining their genuine value. Mr. Stacpole 
then told his name, and stated his desire 
to make a funded investment, adding, 
‘¢ When you have counted the little bundle 
I now hand you, (it contained 100,000/.) 
I shall trouble you with a few more. In 
fact, bank paper to the amount of 300,000/. 
was thus deposited, to the amazement and 
increasing respect of M. Clairmont, whose 
own report of the circumstance, though 
given by him with infinitely more detail 
and effect of recital, I repeat. On the 
source of this amassed sum, by no means 
destitute of interest, not only personal but 
historical, I now forbear dilating ; but, at 
the old gentleman’s decease, eleven years 
subsequently, it had more than doubled, 
in consequence of - intermediate rise in 
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various channels, his gains were enor- 
mous, his regular professional business 
was not computed at more than 5,000/. 
a year. 1 do not include his salary as 


Chancellor to the Duke of Orleans, 
now King of the French; in his dis- 
charge of the duties of which office, 
some singular circumstances reached 





stock, and surplus of dividends over ex- 
penditure. Being unmarried, he wished 
to adopt a natural son, the present Duke 
(papal) Stacpole ; but the legal forms not 
having been completed, an extensive scene 
of litigation ensued, which terminated in 
a general compromise of the next of kin 
with the son, who is now in possession of 
about 15,000/. sterling, clear income, per- 
fectly adequate to the sustainment of the 
highest foreign rank. In France, the 
Majorat, or necessary qualification of the 
ducal title, does not exceed the one third 
of this revenue. The father had been 
created a Count by Louis XVIII. but the 
Stacpole family, of Strongbonian origin, 
has long stood in the first line of respecta- 
bility in the county of Clare. Indeed the 
Count was usually distinguished as Lord 
George, having some pretensions to the 
peerage of La Zouche. My father’s 
maternal descent was from the same stock. 
The husband of his grand-daughter, Mr. 
Cornelius O’Brien, is one of the members 
for the county; and its late High Sheriff, 
her son, my great-nephew, Mr. John 
O’Brien, represents the city of Limerick. 
Mr. Stacpole had cultivated literature in 
early life, and published, in 1762, some 
historical essays in this city (Cork). 

As the French tribunals will not adju- 
dicate between foreigners, a creditor in 
pursuit of a fugitive debtor is obliged to 
interpose a native claimant. I did so, as 
I thought, on the oecasion to which I have 
adverted; but, on appearing before the 
Notary, M. Casimir Nocl, Rue de la 
Paix, No. 13, (Gent. Mag. for July 
1840, p. 29,) the name of my substi- 
tute struck him as not French, which the 
gentleman, a respectable banker, con- 
firmed by stating that he was born under 
the Austrian government at Brussels. 
‘¢ But,’”’ said the notary, ‘‘ you have, of 
course, made your declaration, that is, de- 
clared your election of Franceas your coun- 
try, which the natives of all the territories 
restored to their original rulers, or then 
disjoined from France, were bound, within 
twelve months, to do, or, otherwise, for- 
feit their rights of French citizens.” M 
representative acknowledged that he had 
not taken the precaution, conceiving that 
a fixed residence of above thirty years, and 
the incorporation of Belgium with France 
for two thirds of that period, sufficiently 
stamped him as a Frenchman. ‘“ At all 
events,’’ added he, ‘‘ my son, now of full 
age, born in, and never absent from Paris, 


cannot be objected to.’”? ‘* You cannot 
communicate to him what you do not 
possess ; but it is a complicated question 
beyond my competence, and I advise you 
to consult M. Dupin,’’ rejoined M. Noel; 
though not without an expression of sur- 
prize that I, whose name and language 
bespoke me French, should employ the 
agency of any one else. After my per- 
sonal explanation, we proceeded to M. 
Dupin’s, who observed that a series of 
successive and conflicting laws had so 
embroiled the subject, that the strict de- 
finition of French citizenship was by no 
means of prompt solution. He found, 
however, on recurring to his books, that 
I must change my trustee; and I had, 
in consequence, to pay an increased pre- 
mium, not less than 47,000 francs, to 
another banker, M. Jacques Javal, a 
principal proprietor of Lafitte and Cail- 
lard’s Messageries, for the use of his 
name, which at once gave legal effect to a 
claim of indisputable justice. Jacques, 
or James, I may remark, was not M. 
Javal’s original name ; but, according to 
the imperial decree of the 9th July, 1808, 
after the Concordatum, as I may call it, 
of Napoleon with the Sanhedrim, then 
assembled in Paris, no Israelite was in 
future to bear a name derived solely from 
the Old Testament. The object was to 
remove this ostensible mark of distinction 
between Jews and Christians, always ob- 
servable in Roman Catholic countries. 

So late as the recent general election of 
Deputies, it became a question of renewed 
controversy, whether M. Emile Girardin, 
though triumphant in a previous similar 
contest, was still eligible, in default of a 
regular certificate of birth. He is one of 
the editors of the leading ministerial pa- 
per—‘‘ Le Journal des Débats,”’ and had, 
some years since, the misfortune of killing 
in a duel M. Armand Carrel, the editor 
of the ‘‘ National.”” His wife, Delphine 
Gay, is an equally prolific writer. My 
early friend, Mr. Janes Henessy, who has 
so long represented ‘‘ La Charente In- 
férieure,’’ had his first election opposed, 
because, though the son of an officer in the 
Irish Brigade, and himself originally in 
the same service, which conferred in un- 
restricted plenitude every native right, he 
happened to be born at sea, I believe, on 
board a British vessel. Even Massena, 
‘* the favoured child of victory,’’ the con- 
queror of Suwarow, but the defeated of 
Wellington, the saviour doubtless of 
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my knowledge, of a character which 
the banking correspondence of Lafitte 
with Coutts and Co. in 1825, would 
exhibit in rather a doubtful light— 





France in 1799, was, on the Restoration, 
disallowed his title of Frenchman, because 
born when his native place, Nice, belonged 
to the King of Sardinia. But, when Ney 
was urged by his counsel to disclaim the 
jurisdiction of France, on his trial, as his 
dirth-place, Saarre-Louis, had been trans- 
ferred to Prussia, he indignantly rejected 
a plea, however sure of success, which in- 
volved the forfeiture of his most cherished 
title of honour, determined to die as he 
had lived, a Frenchman, ‘‘ dans tous les 
éléments de son ¢tre,’’ in every essence 
of his being. Our British laws are of 
much simpler and more certain construc- 
tion on birth, or naturalization, possibly, 
indeed, over-liberal of admission, as in the 
case of Baron de Bode, and the residuous 
fund of the “‘ British Claims on France,’’ 
which this foreigner, virtually so at least, 
may sweep away, to the injury of genuine 
British claimants, in compensation of for- 
feited feudal rights or estates in Alsace, 
under laws which never contemplated his 
suddenly assumed English character. I 
can hardly believe it is law, and am sure 
it is not justice. 

In the days of intolerant France, as in 
our own days at home, a relapse from 
the established to an original proscribed 
creed, involved civil death, or preemunire, 
and invalidated the delinquent’s will ; but, 
on Bayle’s decease in 1706, when the 
parliament or courts of Toulouse, under 
whose jurisdiction the testator was born, 
was required to annul the document ; No, 
was the decision—‘ Les savants sont de 
tous les pays ; et il serait indigne de traiter 
d’étranger, celui que la France se glorifie 
d’avoir produit.’’ The sum was, indeed, 
inconsiderable, only 10,000 florins, or 
about 2,000/. of present value; but the 
principle of exception in favour of dis- 
tinguished men, cannot be affected by the 
amount. (See Desmaiseaux ‘‘ Vie de 
Bayle,” tome ii. p. 321, &c.) Would, I 
may demand, our British courts of the 
past century have paid this noble tribute 
to the memory of Pope, supposing that he 
had conformed to the authorized, and 
finally reverted to his paternal, faith? A 
negative reply must be anticipated; and 
yet this homage to Bayle, a name certainly 
not superior to Pope’s, was offered under 
the reign of Louis XIV. when England’s 
fallacious boast was toleration and liberty! 
At this moment the only intolerant king- 
doms in Europe are the Protestant regions 
of the North—Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, with the anti-catholic Russia. 
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politically, I mean, and to the latter 
firm quite unconsciously. 

In England, after Sir Astley, whose 
superiority of mind, or dexterity of 
hand, stood uncontested, another prac- 
titioner in that category of the faculty, 
of which it has been said, ‘‘ Periculis 
nostris, et experimenta per mortes 
agunt medici,” the once famous St. 
John Long was, I believe, the most 
largely requited. [ had some previous 
knowledge of him; and in 1830 he 
showed me his pass book with his 
bankers, Sir Claude Scott and Co. 
displaying a series of credits from July 
1829 to July 1830, or a single year’s 
operations, to the extent of 13,4002, 
But the delusion soon vanished. One 
act of liberality, on his part, at that 
period, however, I think it fair to re- 
cord. Toa gentleman who had render- 
ed him some literary aid, which his 
defective education made indispensable, 
he presented double, not only what he 
was assured would be an ample re- 
muneration, but what exceeded four- 
fold the sum his friend would have 
been satisfied with, or had expected. 

It was by commercial or financial 
enterprize, in a great degree, that, like 
Dupuytren, Voltaire, whose patrimony 
did not exceed 160]. a year, acquired 
an income fully equivalent to ten thou- 
sand pounds of present value ; though, no 
doubt, his literary labours, numerous as 
they were, and unhappily, too, of unex- 
ampled popularity, together with the 
munificence of more than one sovereign, 
considerably forwarded the accumu- 
lation.* ‘Il ya eu de plus grands 





* An officer in our service, the son of 
one of Voltaire’s publishers, ‘‘ Les Fréres 
Cramer,’”’ of Geneva, who, in 1762, 
printed the first large collective edition of 
his works, in thirty quarto volumes, as- 
sured me that he was far from scrupulous 
in the sale of his works to others, while 
under contract to them. He was no 
favourite with Napoleon, as may be seen 
in Las-Cases, under the date of 14th 
February 1816; nor was Rousseau; for 
we are informed by M. Stanislas de Gi- 
rardin, the ‘‘ éléve,” as he calls himself, 
of Jean Jacques, though not more than 
six weeks his occasional pupil, that when 
Bonaparte, immediately after his seizure 
of power in 1799, visited the philosopher’s 
tomb on M. de Girardin’s estate’ at Er- 
menonville, near Paris, he greatly sur- 
prised the enthusiastic disciple by the ex- 
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poétes que Voltaire: il n’y en eut 
jamais de si bien récompensés....Le 
roi de Prusse le combla de bienfaits,”’ 
&c. was the observation of La Beau- 





pression of his belief, ‘‘ qu’il aurait mieux 
valu pour le repos de la France que cet 
homme n’efit jamais existé;’’ adding, 
‘¢*Vavenir apprendra s'il u’eit pas mieux 
valu pour le repos de la terre, que ni 
Rousseau ni moi n’eussions jamais existé.”” 
Time has, indeed, solved the problem thus 
frankly enunciated. During Napoleon’s 
sovereign sway, therefore, the compa- 
rative paucity of the editions of these au- 
thors may be accounted for, to which, 
likewise, the absorbing military spirit of 
{he period must have contributed; but 
the leisure of peace quickly revived the 
morbid appetite ; and it is an ascertained 
fact, that, from 1817 to 1824, in the 
short interval of seven years, not less than 
twelve editions of Voltaire, with thirteen 
of his rival in fame, issued from the press, 
forming the enormous accumulation of 
2,741,400 volumes, emulously purchased 
by the unsatiable and deluded public ! 


‘¢Tllei imprudentes ipsei sibi seepe venenum 
Vergebant.”’ Lucret. v. 1007. 


As their united works amount at least 
to one hundred volumes, we may estimate 
an average edition at two thousand two 
hundred copies; moderate enough for 
such writers. 

In M. de Girardin’s curious ‘‘ Souve- 
nirs,’’ (1828, 4 tomes, 8vo.) a specimen is 
exhibited of the orthography of Rousseau’s 
widow, Thérése Le Vasseur, whose ig- 
norance could only be equalled by her 
malignity, but whose empire over the 
great writer, whom Lord Brougham as- 
sumes the right of depressing to a subor- 
dinate rank, was unbounded, as if to illus- 
trate his conviction, so eloquently main- 
tained in his works, of the superiority of 
untutored over educated life. In a letter 
to Girardin, of which he gives a fac-simile, 
she signs herself ‘‘ fameu deu Gan Gacque,” 
meaning ‘‘ femme de Jean Jacques.’’ She 
afterwards, at the age of fifty-seven, mar- 
ried an Irish groom, named John Rock, 
who was for some time in the service of 
my eldest brother. Marshal Saxe’s or- 
thography, in his letter to the French 
Academy, (Gent. Mag. for March 1841, 
p. 250,) was pretty much on a level with 
Teresa’s, unless intended in derision of the 
learned body’s absurd invitation ; which 
appears not at all improbable, when the 
Marshal beheld it thus anxiously court so 
uncongenial an associate, exemplifying, in 
truth, Voltaire’s sarcastic definition of its 
character, ‘‘ L’ Académie Francaise est un 
corps, ol l’on regoit des gens titrés, des 


melle, in his ‘‘ Pensées,”’ p. 18, un- 
luckily for his future repose, which the 
offended poet never ceased to assail by 
every engine of irritation. No other 





hommes a place, des prélats, des gens de 
robe, des médecins, et méme des yens de 
lettres.’? Just so, it was observed, and 
the expression probably thence borrowed, 
though assuredly with more point than 
truth, when Lord Brougham was advanced 
to the highest legal dignity, that he knew 
a little of every thing—literature, mathe- 
matics, physics, history, &c. and even 
of law. Nor was our hero of Blenheim 
much less illiterate than the Victor of 
Fontenoy was, or, at least, affected to be, 
while we have, likewise, proof of Napo- 
leon’s incorrectness ; and even Voltaire’s, 
as his manuscripts show, was far from 
accurate—‘‘ Sic ima summis squiparan- 
tur.” Shortly after Voltaire’s death, his 
niece and heiress, long his tormentor, 
Madame Denis, married, when sixty-nine, 
still older than Térése, a M. Duvivier, a 
person, except in this act, of respectable 
character. See ‘‘ Mémoires sur Voltaire 
par Longchamp et Wagniére,” his secre- 
taries, 1826, tome ii. We here may ob- 
serve with what wretched attendants these 
two celebrated men, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, were encompassed—women equally 
depraved in conduct and principle, the 
violators, not guardians of their domestic 
peace and comforts. 

An autograph copy of Rousseau’s 
Héloise, written throughout with a pre- 
cision, an exemption from error, and 
absence of erasure, like Fénélon’s manu- 
script of Telemachus, equal, in fact, to 
any effort of the press, in six volumes 
octavo, is in the possession of the widow 
of General Bazancourt, grand-daughter of 
Madame de Houdetot, the philosopher’s 
first genuine though unrequited love. 
(Gent. Mag. for January 1842, p. 37.) 
This officer had the misfortune to be 
named one of the Duc d’Enghien’s judges, 
or rather executioners ; a fatality, as he 
viewed it, greatly deplored by him in after 
years. But few or none of the military 
class either did or durst oppose, at any 
time, the voice of conscience to the im- 
perial mandate. Civilians only were 
found to evince any moral courage, such 
as was nobly manifested by Clavier, the 
learned Hellenist, by Suard and Chateau- 
briand, on the occasion of Moreau’s trial, 
and murder of the royal Duke. Carnot 
was a solitary example of resistance by a 
negative vote, on the part of a general 
Officer, to the imperial election of 1804, 
of which that murder was the harbinger ; 
though the vote, in that instance, was 
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man of letters was, in any compara- 
ble degree, so fortunate in France, 
nor, indeed, in England, unless we 
except Sir Walter Scott, whose direct 
literary emoluments have, probably, 
been never equalled, though Pope 
realized a comfortable income. Prior, 
too, was distinguished by diplomatic 
confidence, as was the dramatist Né- 
ricault Destouches, by his government. 
So, likewise, at a later period, was 
Hume. This historian, with Robert- 
son and Gibbon, who form our great 
historical triumvirate, and many more, 
found generous patrons in their pub- 
lishers, who, in former days, were 
far from being so liberal, as the mise- 
rable pittance doled to Milton and 
Dryden, for the noblest productions 
of the English muse, places beyond 
doubt. The magnificent donation of 
Octavia to Virgil, as reported by his 
old biographer Donatus, is of classical 
notoriety; while the pathetic lines 
(£neid. vi. 869—884,) which so 
deeply affected the mother of Marcel- 
lus, forcibly impress their mournful 
appliance to the person, the fate, and 
stricken parents of the late amiable 
Duke of Orleans. Augustus, Leo X. 
and Louis XIV. have stamped their 





exclusively a civil right. Even the poets, 
such as Ducis and Lemercier, displayed a 
higher spirit of independance, in those 
servile days, than the warriors who pay, 
as they impose, implicit obedience. (See 
Gent. Mag. for October 1842, p. 365.) 

M. de Girardin claims an identity of 
Italian origin with our Geraldines,—the 
noble Geraldines, of whom the unfortu- 
nate Surrey has so attractively sung. His 
pedigree is the work of the genealogist 
Chérin, author of the ‘‘ Abrégé d’Edits 
...-des Rois, concernant la Noblesse,” 
(Paris 1788), whose son afterwards be- 
came conspicuous for his revolutionary 
ardour. This son I saw, in 1798, among 
the captives of Humbert’s insane expedi- 
tion, or invasion of this kingdom; not 
long after which he was killed in the Ger- 
man campaign of 1799. The name, I 
find, misprinted Chéron, in the Gent. 
Mag. for August 1840, p. 146. (See ‘‘ Vie 
de Suard,’’ tome ii. p. 374.) In Mad. 
D’Arblay’s Memoirs, vol. v. p. 366, M. 
de Girardin is mentioned with some praise, 
during a short stay in England. His re- 
semblance to Fox was so remarkable that, 
after his death, Horace Vernet painted 
his portrait from an engraving of our 
orator. 
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names in golden characters on their 
respective ages; but the evidence of 
literary influence, considerable as it 
was under these sovereigns, whose 
patronage of genius has associated 
some of its brightest emanations with 
their memory, is, at this moment, ex- 
emplified, beyond all precedent, in 
France. There, within these few 
years, several of the ministers of state 
have been called into public notice by 
their literary renown, such as Mes- 
sieurs Guizot, Thiers, Cousin, Ville- 
main, and thence promoted to their 
high stations. The fact is an impres- 
sive illustration of the axiom, that 
knowledge is power, which it signally 
verifies in its most direct sense.* This 





* In reference, however, to the learned 
acquirements of M. Villemain, one of the 
French ministers, whose special depart- 
ment is Public Instruction, although au- 
thor of a Life of Cromwell, they certainly 
are little apparent in English information, 
however eminent they may be in his 
native literature, of which, indeed, the 
high office of Perpetual Secretary to the 
French Academy, the late edition of 
which he has enriched with a preface, 
may be assumed as a warrant. Thus, in 
a biographical sketch of Byron, which 
bears his subscription in the ‘‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’’ though, with Moore’s ample 
volume before him, he represents the 
noble poet as meeting in Greece, ‘‘le 
célébre voyageur Bruce,”’ in 1810, fall 
sixteen years after this traveller (who died 
in 1794, when Byron was scarcely six,) 
had been consigned to the grave; obvi- 
ously confounding Bruce the traveller with 
the gentleman afterwards known as La 
Valette Bruce, from having aided in the 
escape of La Valette in 1815, with Sir 
Robert Wilson and the present Earl of 
Donoughmore, and who was then travel- 
ling with Lord Sligoin the Levant. And 
he classes among the poet’s compositions 
those affecting lines on the death of Sir 
John Moore, which Byron was so far from 
claiming as his own, that he expressed 
deep anxiety to ascertain their author, 
since discovered to be the late Rev. 
Charles Woulfe, (who died at Cove, in this 
vicinage, in 1825, )and of which the ** Arun- 
dines Cami” contain an elegant Latin 
version by Mr. Hildyard. Then, the 
gallant companion of Byron’s fatal return 
in 1823, to the East, is termed ‘‘1]’intré- 
pide corsaire Trelawny,’’ a designation 
not less untrue in fact than derogatory to 
the character of this gentleman. M. Vil- 
lemain has also attempted an outline of 
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inciting apophthegm, now of trite quo- 
tation, as of Baconian origin, I may 
passingly remark, is of far remoter 
antiquity; for it is distinctly trace- 


able, in equivalent terms, to several 
of the classic writers, both Greek and 
Latin. Thus Demosthenes, in his 
*Eporixds, a laudatory address of some- 








Shakspere’s life and genius—with what 
immeasurable inferiority of effect, or cor- 
responding capacity, it needs little effort 
to prove; not so much as a foreigner, for 
the Germans are, perhaps, our great 
bard’s most judicious and necessarily 
most impartial critics, but from his im- 
perfect acquaintance with our language or 
habits. Nor are his philosophic views 
very luminous or expansive. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare est le génie Anglais personnifié, 
dans son allure fiére et libre, sa rudesse, 
sa profondeur, et sa mélancholie.... Le 
monologue d’Hamlet devait étre composé 
dans le pays des brouillards et du spleen,”’ 
are his characteristic expressions ; adding, 
‘¢ qu'il n’y a qu’un Anglais qui puisse le 
mettre 4 cdté d’ Homéere, ou de Sophocle.” 
Now, as in his other works M. Villemain 
places Corneille, and especially Racine, at 
least on an equality with Sophocles, their 
superiority to Shakspere, in his concep- 
tion, cannot be contested; though his 
splendid eulogies of our poet’s natural 
genius, and, more particularly, of his 
female portraits, show that national pre- 
judice had not wholly overpowered our 
learned minister’s judgment, as it did 
Voltaire’s, who, in reference to M. Le 
Tourneur’s translation, thus addressed 
D’Alembert on the 10th August, 1776. 
‘‘ Tl faudrait mettre au pillori du Parnasse 
un faquin qui nous a donné des gilles An- 
glais, (merry-andrews !) pour mettre a la 
place des Corneille et des Racine.’”” And 
when M. Villemain affirms, that none but 
an Englishman could raise Shakspere to 
the level of Homer or Sophocles, he 
forgets his own quotation of the panegyric 
of Schlegel, who exalts the English 
dramatist beyond all human excellence, 
—‘‘ plus élévé que l’humanité ;’’ while M. 
Suard, on the other hand, repels all claim 
of equality for him with Moliére, whom 
he describes as “ puet-étre le seul hom- 
me de génie, qui n’ait eu ni modéle chez 
les anciens, ni concurrent parmi les mo- 
dernes.”” (Vie de Congréve.) As a 
lecturer I found M. Villemain very fluent, 
but much less profound than his prede- 
cessor in the ministry, M. Cousin. Both 
are members of the House of Peers, and 
amongst the most eloquent of that assem- 
bly. For their relative merits, and of M. 
Guizot’s, as professors of literature and 
philosophy, see Goéthe’s sentiments, as 
reported by Eckermann, in his ‘‘ Gespra- 
che,’ &c. under date of 3 April 1829, a 
work sufficiently attractive, but the Ger- 





man enthusiast of his great countryman 
was not a Boswell or a Las Cases. 

In the compilation to which M. Ville- 
main has contributed the preceding spe- 
cimens of biography, amidst numerous 
other blunders, I see Sir Joseph Banks 
elevated to the woolsack in the ermined 
robes of Chancellor; Lady Edward Fitz- 
Gerald (Pamela,) named a peeress of the 
realm; Carey, the literary Earl of Mon- 
mouth confounded with the Duke, 
Charles the Second’s natural son, ex- 
ecuted after the battle of Sedgmore’;. Dr. 
Dodd made the preceptor of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s son, instead of his successor 
and Dodd’s prosecutor (Gent. Mag. for 
July, 1839, p. 37.) Keating’s History of 
Ireland, called ‘‘ L’Histoire des Poétes 
de son pays,” no doubt, because termed in 
English, and, with truth, fabulous; and 
our Bill of Attainder construed as ‘‘ une 
sorte de proscription, qui dispense de 
toute forme, de toute preuve; et quia 
servi de modéle aux mises hors la loi de 
la Convention Nationale en France.” Ano- 
malous, and excrescent on the Constitu- 
tion, as this exceptional enactment must 
be viewed, it still is not so glaringly ini- 
quitous as represented to the French 
reader in this voluminous collection, to 
which I had not till lately access here ; but 


of which, while we may allow the general - 


superiority, and pronounce it better than 


any other biographical dictionary, I feel - 


bound to add, that Setter, in its applica- 
tion to the work, is not exactly the com- 
parative of good. The articles of our pub- 
lic characters, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, 
&c. are very defective ; and that of New- 
ton is far from impartial. Our own errors, 
on the other hand, in French history, po- 
litics, or literature, are fully as frequent, 
and not less striking, as I have in mani- 
fold instances made evident. Even in 
our borrowed expressions of familiar use, 
we seldom fail to misapply them. For a 
locality we say a locale, which does not 
exist as a substantive, and should be, 
local. Morale, similarly, should be moral, 
when employed in contradistinction to phy- 
sical, and not understood as, morality. In 
Italian these words would be correct, but 
as French they are erroneous ; and so is, 
soubriquet, for sobriquet. ‘‘ En famille,’’ 
to imply pregnancy, now used in false de- 
licacy and evasion of the homely old 
phrase of ‘‘ being with child,” is a total 
perversion of the sense, which simply ex- 
presses, a family circle without strang- 
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what equivocal title in Grecian accep- 
tation, did not the context happily 
repel the ungracious inference and 
vindicate its purity, represents know- 
ledge, or its source and organ, the 
mind, as “‘ dAov Wyepovevoor Tod Biov.” 
(Edit. Aldi, 1504, fol. 255.) And 
Sallust (Bell. Jugurth. cap. 2.) at- 
tributes to it an equal controul over 
human action. ‘‘ Animus rector hu- 
mani generis agit atque habet cuncta.”’ 

In Bavaria I also find an ex-profes- 
sor of astronomy, Von Lindernau, 
raised to be Prime Minister; but the 
conviction, in another sense, of La 
Place’s administrative incapacity was 
the result of short experience under 
Napoleon, as was Addison’s under our 
first George. Gibbon was mute as a 
senator, not mure endowed with fa- 
culty of speech, or confidence of ad- 
dress, than Cowper, who dared noteven 
read before the Lords ; or the moralist, 
La Rochefoucauld, who refused to be of 
the French academy, merely because 
he would have a recipient’s discourse 
to pronounce. Nicole, Rousseau, and 
our great chemist Cavendish, with nu- 
merous other men of science or let- 
ters, were not more prompt of speech 
or action. But in France, at least, the 
most successful, as a public func- 
tionary, of scientific men, was Chaptal, 
whom I recollect in the professor’s 
chair at Montpellier, before and at the 
commencement of the Revolution. 





ers; and we invert the terms, ‘‘ de pied- 
en-cap,’’ into ‘* cap-a-pié,’’ as written, 
indeed, in the age of Froissard, but never 
at present, nor for the last two centuries, 
or more. And what can be more ridicu- 
lous or affected, than the substitution of 
accouchement, enceinte, chemise, &c. for 
their English equivalents? But this fas- 
tidiousness is carried to the most ludicrous 
extent in America, where the absurdities 
of Moliére’s ‘‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’’ ap- 
pear constantly exemplified; and modesty 
blushes at the mention of a leg, a shirt, 
&c. ‘* Pour moi, (says Moliére’s Cathos, 
scene v.) je trouve le mariage une chose 
tout-i-fait choquante.—Comment est-ce 
qu’on peut souffrir la pensée de coucher 
avec un homme vraiment nud?’’ This ad- 
mirable drama was composed in just deri- 
sion of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Rich- 
ardson, too, makes Pamela blush at the 
mention of a stocking. On the other 
hand, see a note in the Gent. Mag. for 
July 1840, p. 22. 


And fortune beamed with still brighter 
radiance on Charles Francois Lebrun, 
a poet and political writer, the associate 
of Bonaparte and Cambacéres on the 
consular throne, before the great warri- 
or’s possession of the imperial diadem. 
‘Je dois &4 ma plume mes premiers 
titres de gloire,”” is his own compre- 
hensive and retributive homage to the 
source and instrument of his prosper- 
ous career. Napoleon subsequently 
created him archtreasurer of the em- 
pire, one of the great dignitaries of 
state, Duke of Placentia, governor of 
Holland, &c. In evidence of his 
moderation in these exalted stations, it 
is sufficient to be assured, that his in- 
come, which, at the opening of the 
Revolution, rather exceeded 1,200. 
did not, at his death in 1824, amount 
to 5,000/.* Necker owed something 





* As a poet, Lebrun’s celebrity re- 
oses on his translations. The first was of 
Tasso, in 1774, which still retains a pri- 
mary rank, and which, in 1776, was suc- 
ceeded by the Iliad; but though, like 
Pope’s, of harmonious versification, it was 
similarly supposed not to evince any deep 
acquaintance with the original. In dis- 
proof of this imputed incompetency, Pope 
prefixed to the second edition a dialogue, 
partly in Greek, on the object and cha- 
racter of Homer’s writings ; but the effort 
vindicated him not from the suspicion. 
Yet, if not profound, his general know- 
ledge could hardly be doubted of the 
language— 


6 cece ce langage aux douceurs souveraines, 
Le plus beau qui soit né sur les lévres hu- 
maines.”’ 


And it is known that, like Milton and 
Bossuet, he constantly read the patriarch 
of poets in the original. The version is 
held in deserved estimation for popular 
use ; but perhaps his own genius, certainly 
that of his native tongue, sinks, as in De- 
lille’s translation of Paradise Lost, under 
every effort of sustained majesty, or cor- 
responding powers of transfusion. Let, 
for instance, a comparison be formed, I 
will not say of the sublimer periods of 
Homer, but of such passages as of the 
Odyssey. A’, 593—599. Kal piv 
Liovdor eiocidoy, &c. with the German 
of Voss, (‘‘ Werke von Homer ubersetzt 
von J. Heinrich Voss, Stiittgart, 1822, 
Vierter Theil,”’) and the superiority of the 
latter will be manifest. So much, it is 
reported, was Gibbon struck with the 
Germanic rendering, or, évoparomoia, 
of the lines, that he expressed his deter- 
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also to his literary fame, raised much 
beyond its level by his daughter’s par- 
tiality ; but it was more the attendant 
than creator of his transient popular, 
or political elevation. 

During the early periods of the Revo- 
lution Bailly and Condorcet, with afew 
morelearned academicians, (Gent. Mag. 
May, 1838, p. 475,) emerged in magis- 
terial or legislative life, but soon sunk 
in the overwhelming vortex of its later 
phases. Amidst, however, the me- 
morable personages whom it evoked 
from the recesses of study, and placed 
on the foremost line of active move- 
ment, Joseph Fouché, the celebrated 
minister of police, stands pre-eminent. 
He had, when associated with the Ora- 
torian Fathers, been professor of phi- 
losophy and mathematics at the col- 
lege of Juilly, near the town of Meaux, 
an establishment still in high repute, 
asalso at Venddme, and Arras, where he 
became acquainted with Robespierre. 
His further career is the theme of 
contemporaneoushistory. (Gent. Mag. 
Nov. 1842, p. 487.) Monge, the prin- 
cipal founder of the Polytechnic school, 
received from Bonaparte, whom he had 
accompanied to Egypt, occasional ad- 
ministrative missions; but what Eu- 
ropean fame can rival that of Franklin, 
in the combined capacity of a philoso- 
pher, a moralist, a discoverer in a new 
walk of science, and a most influential 
public character? Or, where look for 
the superior of Burke as an orator, a 
legislator, and a writer? And he, too, 
had aspired to a professor’s chair ; 





mination to learn that plastic idiom; but 
I cannot discover that he carried it into 
effect. 

The subject reminds me of rectifying an 
inadvertence at page 129 of the Gent. 
Mag. for August, 1842 where the word ta- 
ratantara is presented as of novel inven- 
tion; whereas it is of remote antiquity. 
So we are informed by Servius, the old 
commentator of Virgil, who traced it to a 
verse of Ennius, 

** At tuba terribilem sonitum  taratantara 

dixit,” 
of which Virgil borrowed the first period, 
or hemistich, including the word sonitum, 
but discarded the remainder, thus produc- 
ing the whole, 
** At tuba terribilem sonitum procul ere sonoro 
Increpuit,” (neid. lib. ix. 503.) 
and exemplifying his purifications, ‘‘ € 
stercore Ennii.” 

4 
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while it is certain that Louis Philippe, 
like Dionysius of old, actually occupi- 
ed one. I might dwell on the varied 
powers of Bacon, Lavoisier, and many 
more ; but the teeming subject, swell- 
ing as I proceed, would, I feel, extend 
beyond due bounds, were I to yield to 
the attraction, in contrast with the 
gloomy pictures of Mr. D’Israeli and 
others, and indulgein the additional 
enumeration of those whose equal ca- 
pabilities for action or meditation, 
have encompassed their fame with a 
double ray of glory! This encourag- 
ing view of literary aspirations has 
seldom been a subject of special com- 
position ; while the darker shades of 
studious life have afforded materials for 
manifold volumes. We have the clas- 
sic work of Petrus Alcyonius, ‘‘ de 
Exilio,” printed by Aldus in 1522, 
with that of Pierius Valerianus, ‘‘ De 
Infelicitate Litteratorum,” (Venetiis, 
1620, 8vo.) republished by Corn. Tol- 
lius, considerably augmented, (apud 
Elzevirios, 1647.) And both writers 
(Alcyonius and Valerianus) are to be 
found in the ‘‘ Analecta de Calamitate 
Litteratorum of Menckenius,”’ (Lipsiz, 
1707,) with various additions, as well 
as in Sir Egerton Brydges’ volume, 
** De Infelicitate Litteratorum,”’ (Ge- 


neve, 1821.) We have also “‘ Barbe-. 


rius de Miserié Poetarum,” &c., and 


the sixteenth ‘‘ Soirée Littéraire”’ of, 


M. Coupé, independantly of Mr. 
D’Israeli’s far superior production, to 
which, however, notwithstanding its 
acknowledged merit, 1 think I could 
contribute some amendments. 

But, again limiting my considera- 
tion of the expansive theme to the re- 
lative dependancies of law and medi- 
cine, I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
the former as incalculably the surer 
path to ascendant fortune. In Great 
Britain, if we look to the peerage, our 
highest class of social distinction, its 
derivative promotions will be found to 
exceed those flowing from all other 
sources collectively. Our first Duke, 
Premier Peer and Earl, the chief of the 
Howards, down to the most recent 
creations, trace, in continued majority 
of number, their titular rank to the 
same origin; and this absorbing 
ground of preferment is not less con- 
spicuous in the Irish and Scotch 
peerages. Several, of course, are of 
military birth ; some few of mercan- 
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tile, but none, not a single instance, of 
direct medical elevation to nobility. 
In Rome, too, considering the essen- 
tially martial character of the people, 
law, forensic or consultative, stood in 
high favour. Hortensius, Cicero, 
Scevola, &c. were no warriors; nor 
were the interlocutors of Tully’s dia- 
logues ‘‘ De Oratore,”’ Crassus and 
Antonius (predecessors of the Trium- 
virs) ; and yet they attained the first 
offices of the republic, when medicine 
still remained a servile function, or 
little superior, until the reign of Au- 
gustus, who, in the person of Anto- 
nius Musa, relieved it from this de- 
basement. Julius Cesar had, how- 
ever, previously encouraged physicians, 
by granting them the freedom of the 
city. ‘‘ Omnesque medecinam Rome 
professos .. . . civitate donavit.” 
(Suet. 42.) A rumour existed, 1 re- 
member, of George the Fourth’s desire 
to confer a peerage on Sir Astley 
Cooper, but that he was deterred by 
the absence of all precedent. Even so, 
by whom could the example have more 
fitly commenced? Canning, however, 
has not suffered us to forget, as the 
unceasing sneers of the Anti-Gallican 
too well prove, that, if no immediate 
member of the faculty has received the 
honour, the son of a doctor, Viscount 
Sidmouth, was more fortunate. We 
also know that Robert Lord Trimles- 
ton had studied the art, and exten- 
sively exercised it, though solely for 
the benefit of the poor.* Some peers, 





* To this solitary instance of medical 
practice by a nobleman, I may add an- 
other singularity attached to his title. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lynch, in his work on 
“‘ Feudal Dignities,’’ this peerage, one of 
the existing few of Plantagenet creation, 
presents, in its patent, bearing date the 
4th March, 1461, or 2d of Edward IV. 
the first example of a grant, in express 
terms, of a Baron of Parliament, ‘‘ ad es- 
sendum unum Baronem Parliamenti nos- 
tri.” But, as we learn from Lord 
Athenry, (I anticipate the recognition of 
his right,) at page 30 of his treatise on 
the ‘‘ Ancient Baronage of Ireland,’ for 
a copy of which I am indebted to his 
lordship’s kindness, that all anterior pa- 
tents had disappeared in the destruction, 
by various casualties, of the records, we 
cannot be quite confident that these words 
were for the first time so introduced. 
Like the Earl of Derby, and a few other 

Gent. Mac. Vout. XIX. 


within my own sphere of acquaint- 
ance, have married the daughters of 
physicians ; and among these ladies I 
may especially mention the accom- 
plished spouse of Lord Combermere, 
the only child of my old friend Dr. 
Gibbings, of this city. 

If, however, the law can boast the 
origin in England of our first peer, in 
France, on the other hand, we are as- 
sured that the duke and peer of earli- 
liest surviving creation, the Duke of 
Usez, who dates from 1573, derives his 
descent from a subordinate member of 
the healing art, an apothecary, first 
enobled in 1304, as stated in the Me- 
moir presented by the Parliament of 
Paris to the Regent in 1716, or 1717, 
and of which the principal compiler 
was supposed to be André Potier de 
Novion, who became president of Par- 
liament in 1723. (Gent. Mag. for 
September, 1840, p. 251.) With us, 
many medical practitioners have, in- 
deed, obtained the distinction of 
knighthood. One, even, Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, was a foreigner, raised by 
his merit to the rank of principal phy- 
sician to James the First, whose son, 
however, Prince Henry, the nation’s 
hope, he failed to save. Still, it 
would appear, and it is so affirmed in 
the volume of the ‘“‘ Académie des 
Sciences,” for 1753, which contains 
his Eloge, that Sir Hans Sloane, of 
Chelsea, was the first medical baronet. 
‘The title was conferred on him imme- 
diately after George the Second’s ac- 
cession to the throne; and just then, 





peers, the Lords Trimleston acknowledge 
the eldership of the bearers of a subordi- 
nate title, the Baronets Barnewell of 
Meath. The present Lady Trimleston, 
with her sister Lowth, are great- 
nieces of my father by a younger brother. 
A visit of the above-mentioned Robert 
and his son Thomas to Johnson, with 
some occurring conversations, is adverted 
to in Boswell, vol. iv. p. 82, where a sub- 
joined note exhibits, in no amiable light, 
this son, who subsequently conformed to 
the established church, the sole example 
of this transference of religious allegiance 
in the family; but, if he proved not a bet- 
ter disciple to her than he did a son, ac- 
cording to Mr. Croker’s note to his 
father, she had little to boast of the con- 
quest. He died, however, without issue ; 
and his successors have maintained their 
parental creed. u 











too, a much higher distinction awaited 
my countryman, when elected succes- 
sor to Sir Isaac Newton in the presi- 
dency of the Royal Society. He was 
the only Irishman honoured with that 
dignity, as Sir John Pringle has been 
the sole instance, I believe, of its en- 
joyment by a native of Scotland. 1 
cannot say whether any gentleman in 
direct practice had been in Parliament 
previous to my friend Dr. Herbert 
Baldwin, who represented Cork from 
1832 to 1837; but in King James’s 
Irish Parliament there was one. | am 
not unaware of Mr. Hume’s original 
calling, long since, and before he be- 
came a legislator, abandoned ; but Mr. 
Wakley still continues, | understand, 
in the active exercise of his profession. 

The largest reeorded fee for a single 
operation dependant on medical science, 
in recent times at least, was doubt- 
less that of a hundred thousand 
francs, or four thousand pounds ster- 
ling,* ordered by Napoleon, it is 





* Formerly, with some exceptions in 
the early figures up to five, the words, 
frane and livre were indiscriminately 
used in calculation, to express the value 
of twenty sols, though no coin represent- 
ing that exact sum, no more than our 
pound sterling, then existed ; an anomaly 
since rectified in both countries. But the 
synonymous meaning in language, how- 
ever discordant in fact, of the French livre 
and the British pound, which, in Lord 
Roscommon’s spirited comparison, like 


‘The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn through French wire, would through 
whole pages shine,’’ 


presented such great intrinsic superiority, 
became the occasional source of some 
confusion, as the following occurrence will 
curiously show. Its association with a 
name more than once introduced into this 
Magazine will, I trust, excuse, as indeed 
it suggests, the relation of an otherwise 
apparently trivial circumstance. 

When young Hall, of Jamaica, whose 
extravagance at Paris is alluded to by Mr. 
Swinburne, in his letter of the 11th June, 
1774, (See Gent. Mag. for January, 1842, 
p- 30,) and forms the plot of Rutledge’s 
** Quinzaine Anglaise,” (Gent. Mag. for 
April, 1837, p. 360,) was sent to make 
the usual European tour, his father gave 
him a letter of credit on his Parisian 
bankers, expressing the amount, as the 
letter was in French, ‘‘ pour deux mille 
livres,” without the discriminating ad- 
dition of sterling, The sum, thus seemingly 
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stated, to be paid the accoucheur 
Dubois, on the delivery of Marie Louise, 
in March 1811, when young Napoleon 
was born. But I have also been 
assured, that this sum constituted the 
whole of the remuneration appointed 
for the four professional attendants on 
that occasion—Dubois, Corvisart, 
Bourdier, and Ivan, reserving one half 
for the first named. Be this as it may, 
we are likewise told, that an equal 
sum was distributed between the 
poetic emblazoners of the felicitous 
event, when no kess than two thou- 
sand congratulatory addresses, in every 
European language, except the English, 
which no one dared to use, were pre- 
sented to Napoleon. (See Las Cases, 





limited, was of short supply, and a further 
demand quickly followed, which was 
of course declined ; when the young man, 
in great disappointment, complained to 
his father, whose characteristic letter to 
the bankers, a sufficient encouragement 
to the spendthrift youth, was thus couehed : 
‘*¢ Qnand j’ai donné a mon fils une lettre 
de crédit 4 concurrence de deux mille livres, 
j’ai voulu désigner nos bonnes livres 
sterling d’Angleterre, et non vosf.. . 
livres de France. Donnez luien tant qu’il 
en voudra.”? This unbounded latitude 
of expense, we may easily believe, was not 
very discreetly used, until necessarily 
stopped ; when, according to Rutledge’s 
dramatic narrative, the father had torelease 
the son from prison, after the lavish con- 
sumption of twelve thousand pounds! 
The bankers, I think, were Messieurs 
‘¢ Tourton et Ravel,’’ whose residence was 
in the ‘* Rue des Deux Portes Saint 
Sauveur,’’ and who, not long after, were 
defrauded of a large sum by the falsifica- 
tion of a bill of exchange drawn by other 
bankers on them. The bill was only 
for two thousand livres or francs ; but, 
between the words deua and mille, the 
former concluding and the latter com- 
mencing a line, room was left for the 
introduction of cent; and the sum thus 
centupled was paid. A distinctive stamp, 
or regular advice, would have prevented 
this loss, which, however, dictated the 
precaution now observable in continental 
bills, of a repetition of the amount in full 
letters by the drawer, preliminary to his 
signature. The term livre has ceased to 
be employed since 1804, when its value 
was reduced into francs at a loss of three 
per cent. ; as the creditors of the previous 
governments, particularly the English, 
were made to feel on regulating their 
claims, in 1816. 
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under date of 20 March, 1816, the 
Sifth anniversary of the occurrence, and 
Madame Durand’s relationof it, p.80.)* 

Louis XIV, however, we are told, 
gave to his physician, and operating 
surgeon, the sum of 150,000 crowns, 
or £30,000 of present value, that is, 
£15,000 each, after the successful 
operation for the fistula, then little 
known, on his person. The surgeon 
was M. Felix Tassie, to whose skill 
the royal life was committed and due 
in 1685. See La Place’s Piéces In- 
teressantes, tome ii. 71; but the state- 
ment rests only en the authority of 
a private letter. 

Sir Astley Cooper, it is understood, 
received one thousand guineas from 
George the Fourth, for the successful 
excision of a tumour on the King’s 
head ; and my valued friend andtowns- 
man, Sir Matthew Tierney, became 
at once the object of the same royal 
generosity and continued favour, by 
the prompt and decisive display of 
talent, in the rescue of that monarch 
from sudden and imminent danger of 
life. Antecedent instances of success 
and commensurate retribution in 
England, from the days of Linacre, 
and in France, since Ambroise Paré, 
(who owed his safety from the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, says Bran- 
tome, to the necessity of Charles IX. 
for his skill,) would be of easy citation ; 
but of far too extensive engagement 
for my limits or immediate purpose. 





* The Greek addresses, ancient and 
modern, which contributed to these felici- 
tations, were the supposed, though not 
declared compositions of the celebrated 
and native Hellenist Coray, whose auto- 


, biography, written in 1829, when he was 


eighty-one years old, was published im- 
mediately after his decease, in 1833. 
“* Bios “Adapavriov Kopay ovyypaceis 
mapa rov idiov.”? It is in his native 
idiom, and, though very short, (only 
thirty octavo pages,) is interesting, as 
the extracts given by his friend M. de 
Sinorer, show. At Smyrna the didactic 
discipline of the school where he was 
placed was indifferent enough, but the 
corporal was severe, for the birch was not 
spared. ‘O diddoxados kal rd cxodeiov 
epoiatay Sdous rods addov didacKddovs 
kai Ta wyoNeia Tis TéTe “EAddos, ifyouv 
€ddav SidacKadiay moda TT@XVY, Tv- 
vadevpérny pe paBdiw pov movovordpo- 
xov. Técov adpbova éévdoxorovpeba, 
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I shall, therefore, only add, that 
probably the most striking examples of 
superior advancement, extraneous of, 
though originating in, professional 
celebrity, obtained by physicians, are 
those of Struenzee, (John Frederick,) 
appointed Prime Minister of Denmark, 
in 1771, but involved the following 
vear in the persecution of our unhappy 
Princess Matilda, when he was be- 
headed ; and of Francia, the late despot 
of Paraguay, a region once under the 
paternal sway of a renowned order, 
whose rule, besides its special history 
by Charlevoix, is minutely and inte- 
restingly described in Mauratori’s 
“‘Christianismo  Felice,’”’ (Milano, 
1743,) from the information furnished 
by Father Gaetano Cattani, one of the 
missionaries then on actual duty. 
How contrasted is the representation 
with that of the medical tyrant’s 
empire! ¢ 

Recurring, in conclusion, to the Bar, 
and its retributive fruits, 1 have my- 
selfseen one thousand guineas endorsed 





x. tT. A. (p. 8.) His epitaph is deeply 
expressive of his gratitude to his adopted 
country, and was written by himself. 
*Adauavrios Kopans Xio td ~évny péev 
toa 8€ rH pvodon pw “EdAdS: mwegxAnpevny 
Yiv Tay Tapiiov keipa. He was, I can 
affirm, a very amiable old man, and, as a 
physician, comes within the direct purview 
of my subject, independently of my 
motive for here introducing his venerated 
name. 

+ Numerous have been the tributes 
paid to the Jesuits by their disciples. 
The best known is probably Gresset’s 
*¢ Adieux ;’? but one of remoter date, by 
a young Portuguese, Antonio Figueira 
Duram—the ‘‘ Ignatias —’’ or Panegyric on 
their founder, printed in 1645, is par- 
ticularly curious from the youth of the 
author, and his power, for that age, only 
eighteen, of language. His father, how- 
ever, destined him fer other avocations 
than poetry, which he was obliged to 
abandon, as he mournfully states in the 
conclusion,— 

“«Hec super Ignati gestis comitumque 
canebam, 

Cum me secretas rerum cognoscere cansas 

fre jubet geniter: quare mea fistula Jauro 

Pendebit.”’ 

But he scarcely survived his 25th year. | 

These lines may remind the reader of 

Milton’s address ‘‘Ad Patrem,’’ writtea 

about the same time. ; 














on Mr. Jeffray’s brief in the long- 
pending Queensberry case; and his 
two associates, pleading before the 
Lords, received each an equal fee; 
but the largest ever paid, was un- 
questionably that of three thousand 
guineas to Sir Edward Sugden, in the 
Atwood suit. The late M. Berryer, 
(the Edinburgh Reviewer, in No. 153, 
appears unaware of his death,) asserts 
in his autobiography, that the famous 
Gerbier had received one hundred thou- 
sand crowns, or £12,000, for the 
successful pursuit of a case; but it 
should be borne in mind, that the 
litigation had occupied the great 
advocate for some years, and I repeat 
that the British profession is far better 
paid than the continental. In my 
early days, M. Gerbier stood supreme 
in forensic glory, as Erskine shortly 
after became in England, and Curran 
in Ireland ; but in physical advantages 
his superiority was conspicuous, while 
all three apparently identified them- 
selves with their client’s cause and 
feelings, and communicated the con- 
viction of right, which seemed to in- 
spire their eloquence. ‘‘ Pectus est 
quod disertos facit,” truly observes 
Quintilian, (lib. x. cap. vii.) and 
Homer represents the power of Ulys- 
ses in speech as flowing from the 
same source. ‘‘’AAX’ dre 37 p’ dra Tre 
peydrnv éx ornbeos te,” (Il. I. 221.) 
Gerbier died in 1788, and, in eminence, 
‘was succeeded by Tronchet, who under- 
took, and Target, who refused, the 
King’s defence in 1792. Then arose 
the brothers Dupin, Berryer, father 
and son, Odillon Barrot, Cremier, 
(a Jew,) with others, flourishing at the 
present day; while, in the provinces, 
Bordeaux and Lyons have ever been 
conspicuous for forensic capacities. 
France never produced a more eloquent 
advocate than the unfortunate Con- 
ventionalist, Vergniaud, whom J well 
recollect. Gerbier’s predecessors of 
celebrity were Géau de Reverseaux, 
Cochin, and the great D’Aguesseau ; 
previous to whom had successively 
shone for two centuries, the De 
Mesmes, Harlais, Nicolais, Molé’s, 
Michel de |’Hospital, the Arnaulds, 
Le Maistre, with Pothier, the Coke 
of France, and Tiraqueau, his senior, 
of whom De Thou, (lib. xxi. anno 
1558,) says, ‘‘ que ingenii ut 
corporis numerosa foecundus role ; 
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cum singulis annis singulos libros 
ac liberos reipublice daret.”” And 
this prolific parent and writer, it is 
to be observed, was a perfect tee- 
totaller, wholly abstaining from all 
fermented liquor.* See ‘‘Vies des 
plus célébres Jurisconsultes de toutes 
les Nations, par Taisand,” 1737, 
4to. The family of Talon, of the 
highest legal repute for a series of 
ages, were of Irish origin; but al- 
though, from the constitution of the 
ancient magistracy and bar of France, 
professional fame frequently appears 
of hereditary transmission, no instance 
of its enduring descent, except we re- 
cognize the asserted lineage of Hippo- 
crates from Esculapius, can equal that 
recorded of an existing medical family 
at Lyons, whose patriarch, Edward 
White, attended our Black Prince at 
the battle of Poictiers, in 1356, as his 
surgeon. The name, on settling in 
France, being pronounced, was written, 
Vitet, (the final e not being then, as 
now, silentin English ;) and medicine, 
in its various branches, has been the 
uninterrupted study and vocation of 
this Englishman’s descendants to the 
passing day. 1 well remember the 





* The ensuing lines, allusive to the fact 
and consequences, with poetical exaggera- 
tion, of course, are quoted by Bayle, ~ 


*¢ Foecundus facundus aque Tiraquellus amator, 
Ter quindecim librorum et liber(im parens ; 
Qui nisi restinxisset aquis abstemius ignes, 
Implesset orbem prole animi atque corporis.”’ 


The number of books, though mostly 
folios, have been equalled ; but that one 
wife, as is maintained of Tiraqueau’s, 
ever produced forty-five children, is, 
I apprehend, unexampled; and water- 
drinking, though it may have cooled the 
fires, did not impair the capability of pro- 
creation. M. Twiss, in his Irish Tour, 
which exposed him to so much danger 
and ridicule on its publication, says that 
the wife of an Anglican minister of 
Fermanagh had thirty-one children in 
twenty-nine years. M. Dreux du Radier 
shows, however, that Tiraqueau’s progeny, 
physical or intellectual, did not exceed 
fifteen. (Bibliotheque Historique et 
Critique du Poitou, 1754, tome i.) I 
heard the late Lady of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart. say, that her mother had 
thirty-two children ; and proofs of greater 
fertility may be given, but not to the 
extent of forty-five, I believe, unless in- 
deed we resort to the storied fecundity 
of the progenitrix of the Guelphs. 
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late Dr. Louis Vitet in the Conven- 
tion; and several of the family have 
written on the art. Yet this inheri- 
tance of taste and talent, we know, 
is very rare— 
‘¢ Rade volte risurge per li rami 
L’humana probitate : et questa vole 
Quei, che la da; perche da lui si chiami.”” 
Dante, Il Purgatorio, lib. vii. v. 121. 
And Boileau, on noticing the early 
attempts of Louis Racine to pursue 
the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
used every effort of dissuasion to divert 
the rising propensity, asserting, as an 
incontestible fact, that no precedent 
existed of inherited poetic genius. 
**Depuis que le monde est monde, 
on n’a point vu de grand poéte fils 
d’un grand poéte,” says the old 
satirist. Tasso, though depreciated by 
Boileau, was, indeed, a great poet; 
but his father, who certainly possessed 
considerable talent, could, byno means, 
be similarly designated. (See Gent. 
Mag. for July, 1839, p. 38.) In 
another line, not wholly alien to our 
subject, as being the instrument of 
science, we may observe, that the 
printing office established by Christo- 
pher Plantin, about the year 1550, at 
Antwerp, then a great commercial 
emporium, has survived to our time 
in active operation, through the de- 
scendants of his daughter, the wife 
of John Moret, whose name the press 
has continued to bear. Some additional 
instances are mentioned in the Gent. 
Mag. for July, 1837, of typographical 
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transmission of race. Ido not think 
that any other avocation presents an 
equal unbroken descent, though the 
establishment may maintain the same 
name, like the bank of Childs and Co., 
in which no individual of the founder’s 
family has for many years been 
associated. It dates from the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, or nearly two 
centuries ; but its neighbour, the bank 
of Snow and Co. is its senior, the 
oldest indeed in Great Britain, or 
probably in Europe. The Polyglott 
Bible of 1569—1578, is an enduring 
monument of Plantin’s press, of which 
some of the productions attest the 
existence in 1553. It has latterly been 
the principal European workshop of 
Roman Missals and Breviaries. 

The remuneration of theatrical 
artists, singers, dancers, and actors, 
would not be an incurious subject ; 
but being no direct appendage to my 
present theme, ] shall only add, that 
the perquisites of Miss Fanny Elsler 
in the United States, far surpassed 
any gains by the bar there, during 
the same period. At Paris, too, it is 
ascertained, that Me Rachel, from 
her first appearance at the Théatre 
Francois, the 12th of June 1838, to 
the Ist of last November, (1842), 
enriched the treasury of that establish - 
ment to the extent of above £54,000, 
the fruit of 179 representations, of 
which she was entitled to one fourth. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 





SOME ORIGINAL INEDITED DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO MONTGOMERY CASTLE, THE 
PRINCIPAL SEAT OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY, AND HIS 
DEMESNES CONTIGUOUS THERETO, DURING THE GREAT REBELLION. 


THE Castle of Montgomery was 
one of those strongholds on the north- 
eastern confines of Wales, which were 
of great importance in the early period 
of the Norman dynasty, as a barrier 
against the incursions of the. warlike 
and indomitable remnant of the ancient 
Britons. 

It was said to have been built by 
Baldwin, entrusted by William the 
Conqueror with the defence of the 
Welsh marches; the Welsh called it in 
consequence Tre-Valdwyn, changing 
according to the custom of their lan- 
guage the initial letter of the name 
for the sake of euphony from B, to V. 


It shortly after fell into the hands 
of another of the Conqueror’s followers, 
Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arun- 
del and Shrewsbury. From him the 
castle and town have the name which 
they at present bear. Montgomery 
had long been the seat of the ancient 
family of Herbert. They had a man- 
sion called Blackhall, which stood 
near the bottom of the town; the re- 
mains of a foss alone now indicate the 
spot, for the edifice itself was demol- 
ished, it is said, by fire. 

Lord Herbert, in detailing some 
highly interesting anecdotes of his 
valiant great-grandfather and grand- ° 
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father, in a spirit worthy of such pro- 
genitors, says that the power of the 
latter ‘‘was so great in the country, 
that divers ancestors of the better 
families now in Montgomeryshire, 
were his servants, and raised by him, 
He delighted also much in hospitality, 
as having a long table twice covered 
every meal with the best meats that 
could be gotten. it was an ordinary 
saying in the country at that time, 
when they saw any fowl (game) rise, 
«Fly where thou wilt thou wilt light at 
Blackhall ? ”” 

Blackhall, Lord Herbert says, was 
erected by his grandfather, whose 
family residence had previously been 
Montgomery Castle. Sir Richard 
Herbert, his great-grandfather, was 
Steward, in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, of the lordships and marches of 
North Wales, East Wales, and Cardi- 
ganshire, with power of executing 
offenders; a privilege possessed by 
marcher lords who had royal rights 
in the boundaries which they defended, 
or enlarged against their border ad- 
versaries. 

We may suppose that while Black- 
hall was the banqueting house and 
open hostelry of the Herberts, Mont- 
gomery Castle was their stronghold, 
retiring place, and donjon prison, for 
felons and marauders. The county 
at large from the following papers, it 
will be seen, contributed towards main- 
taining its garrison. And here I may 
be permitted to observe, that I have 
always thought that even in the pre- 
sent day, many papers of interest in 
illustration of the minuter parts of 
history and biography lie dormant in 
the muniment rooms of old English 
families, or have been scattered by 
chance into more obscure quarters. I 
had the good fortune myself to find 
four very interesting and characteristic 
letters of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
at Loseley House in Surrey ;* and I 





* These letters are from Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, to his guardian appointed by 
the Court of Wards, Sir George More, of 
Loseley. One of them, accompanying a 
present of some Shrewsbury cakes to his 
Sather in wardship, (for he addresses him 
Sir George by the appellation ‘‘ worthy 
father,’’) is dated from Eyton, the 17th 
Aug. 1602. The other three are written 
from Montgomery Castle in the following 





have now a few more to offer illus- 
trative of his history, and that of his 
possessions in Montgomeryshire. 

Descended from a long line of an- 
cestors, distinguished for their valour, 
their patrimonial possessions, and their 
princely hospitalities, himself an en- 
thusiast in chivalry, and an eminent 
historical writer, to say nothing of his 
less valuable productions as a moral 
philosopher; every minute inedited 
fact which can be traced in relation 
to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, will be 
interesting to the student of English 
biography. 

The following documents have been 
rescued from oblivion by the kindness 
of an old and valued friend, a descend - 
ant of a respectable Shropshire family 
whose ancestors adhered with zealous, 
if mistaken, loyalty of sentiment to the 
cause of the lineal claimants of the 
crown in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. From their long residence and 
connexion with Shropshire, a few pa- 
pers relative to the condition of the 
seat of the Herberts, Montgomery 
Castle, during the civil war, seem to 
have fallen into their hands. These I 
shall briefly describe in their chrono- 
logical order, and also communicate at 
length. The writer of the prefatory 


memoir of Lord Herbert, prefixed to - 


the reprint of the Strawberry Hill edi- 


tion of his Life, from his own pen, says, ° 


that ‘‘ when the differences between 
King Charles and his Parliament broke 
out, Lord Herbert joined his interest 
to the latter. He attended the army 
of the Parliament to Scotland in 1639, 
and obtained indemnification for his 
Castle of Montgomery, which had been 
demolished by their order.” There 
is a confusion of date and palpable 
mis-statement in the above passage, 
most extraordinary in a preliminary 
notice which is stated to be written 
for the purpose of supplying some 
particulars of Lord Herbert’s life, not 
mentioned by himself. 

In the first place, the army which 
marched to the confines of Scotland in 





year. He therein expresses a desire of 
getting a seat in Parliament. He was then 
about 22 years of age. Vide Kempe’s 
Loseley MSS. page 354, et passim. 

+ Prefatory Memoir to the Life of Ed- 
ward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, p. x. 
Edit. 1809. 
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1639, headed by the King, with which 
Lord Herbert is stated to have been 
present, can by no means be called the 
army of the Parliament; of course the 
allusion is to the revolutionary long 
Parliament which assembled Novem- 
ber 3rd in the following year. It was 
that army with which the King pur- 
posed to reduce the Scotish Covenant- 
ers, against Episcopacy and the church 
liturgy, to obedience. How unsuc- 
cessfully is well known. The coupling 
Lord Herbert’s indemnification for the 
destruction of his Castle of Montgo- 
mery with this event, is conspicuously 
absurd. The following documents will 
shew that in the year 1647, eight years, 
at least, after the writer of the memoir 
states the Castle of Montgomery had 
been demolished, that the castle was 
in the hands of its owner, Lord Her- 
bert, and that its garrison was com- 
manded by officers in the parliament 
interest, appointed by himself. 

On the 5th of September, 1644, Lord 
Herbert had given up his castle to the 
Parliament,* who probably regarded 
his possession of it, at that time, with 
some jealousy ; he made a stipulation, 
however, for its re-delivery tohim. In 
1647 he applied for the fulfilment of 
this article of capitulation, and on the 
25th March, in that year, the House 
of Commons ordered that he should 
have the free custody of his castle re- 
turned to him, and that the services of 
Samuel Moore, who had been governor 
ad interim, should be considered, a re- 
muneration made for them accordingly. 
Lord Herbert engaged, on his part, 
that he would put no person disaf- 
fected to the Parliament in authority 
at Montgomery Castle, and in case 
any emergency should arise which 
might affect the security of the fortress, 
he would give order for advertising 
the Parliament general then nearest at 
hand of the circumstances, or, if ne- 
cessary, the Parliament itself. 

These conditions he appears by the 
papers annexed to have been desirous 
to fulfil. The two first transcribed 





* In 1645, May 19, the Parliament 
constituted Col. William Herbert, Gover- 
nor of Montgomery Castle, in the room of 
Sir John Price. Journals of the Com- 
mons, vol. V. 

+ Journals of the Commons, vol. V. 
p. 124. 
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illustrate this very point; they are 
without date, but that of March 1647, 
may confidently be assigned to them. 
The documents are of a very similar 
tenor; but some variation in the ar- 
rangement for the custody of the for- 
tress, and some amplification in the 
eran aged measures for itssecurity, 
will justify the insertion of both. 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENT. NO. 1. 
(Appointment of Samuel Moore, Esq. as 


Governor of the Garrison of Montgome- 
ry Castle.) 


‘* I, Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
doe hereby constitute and appointe Mr. 
Samuel Moore, esq’. heretofore governor 
of Montgomery Castle, or in his ab- 
sence Lieften' Allen, to governe such 
guards as I shall nominate for the securing 
of my Castle of Montgomery, against any 
hostile attempt (and if neede be) to dis- 
place any of the sayd guards, and take 
others in their stead, by the advice of Mr. 
Richard Griffith and Mr. Moyses Lloyde, 
gentlemen, without admitting any of the 
sayd guards to remayne or bee in the sayd 
Castle, who can be knowne or discoverd to 
bee ill affected to y* Parliament ; and that 
if danger appeare of any attempt against 
the sayd Castle, that hee advertise the 
next Parliament garrison as also y* Parlia- 
ment itselfe thereof, so soone as conve- 
niently may bee, and together to acquainte 
mee therew'*, as also w*" any particula- 
ritye w°" may concerne the safe keeping 
and defending of the sayd Castle, and for 
preventing dangers that may ensue from 
tyme to tyme, to y® end speedy remedy 
may be given for the same. All this to 
continue during pleasure. In witnesse 
whereof wee have interchangeably put to 
our hands and seales.’’ 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENT. NO. II. 

(Appointment of Lieutenant Allen ag 
Commander of the Garrison of Mont- 
gomery Castle.) 


“J, Edward L. Herbert of Cherbury, 
owner of the Castle of Montgomery, by 
these presents voluntarily and of my own 
accord constitute, ordaine, and appointe 
Lieftenant Edward Allen to governe such 
guards as I shall nominate for securing of 
my said Castel against hostile attempts, 
and if need bee to displace anie of the said 
guards, and take others in their stead by 
the advice of Samuel Moore, esq. now 
governor of Hereford if he so please, and 
in his absence of Mr. Rich. Griffith, and 
Mr. Oliver Herbert, gent.; upon condi- 
tion that none bee admitted as guards in 
the sayd Castle, who can be knowne or 
discovered to be ill affected to the Parlia- 
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ment. And that if danger appear of any 
attempt against y° sayd Castle, that he ad- 
vertise the next Parliament garrison, also 
the Parliamt itself therof, so soon as con- 


venient may bee, and together to acquaint - 


mee therew', as also w'" any particularity 
w') may concerne y* safe keeping and de- 
fending of the sayd Castle, and for pre- 
venting dangers that my arise from tyme 
to tyme, to y°end speedy remedy may bee 
given for the same ;and that he y® sayd 


Edw. Allen bee carefull to preserve the 


magazine, armer, and ammunition in the 
said Castle, and upon condition that he 
faythfully performe the trust committed 
to him here and other necessary points, 
all this to continue during pleasure.’ 

The next document it may be con- 
cluded is from Lord Herbert’s bailiff, 
and affords a lively picture of the con- 
dition to which his lordship’s alliance 
with his Parliamentary friends had re- 
duced his patrimonial town and for- 
tress. It shows that the honest bailiff 
much distrusted that Allen, who had 
been constituted governor of Mont- 
gomery Castle by Lord Herbert him- 
self, on its restoration to his hands, 
had any regard for his lordship’s in- 
terests in securing his property from 
depredation. 

The seat of a burgess for the bo- 
rough of Montgomery being vacant, 
we have a sketch of an election which 
had nearly been lost by the candidate 
preferred by the commander of the 
Parliament forces in these parts, Ge- 
neral Mytton. Fanatical teachers, 
countenanced by the officers in charge 
of the Castle, took possession of the 
pulpit of the venerable parish church 
of Montgomery, in which the bones of 
Lord Herbert’s ancestors reposed. The 
lead was stripped off the church stee- 
ple and roof and carried to the Castle, 
and expended there in repairs, or pro- 
bably otherwise disposed of as lawful 
plunder. Well might the bailiff de- 
nounce Allen, the governor of the for- 
tress, tohis Jord as a treacherous agent. 
The parish officers had still sufficient 
respect for the sacred edifice, whence 
the sacred rites of Christianity had 
been dispensed to their forefathers to 
repair these depredations, and for this 
purpose made an assessment in which 
Lord Herbert himself was rated. 


DOCUMENT, NO. III. 
(E. Thomson to Lord Herbert.) 
Right Honor, 
‘© ] receaved your honor’s of the 30th 


March, and could not then answerre in 
regarde of the post's sudden retorne; but, 
accordingly as your honor desired, I did 
what I could to suppresse the reporte of 
the rédelivery of the Castle ; but it was to 
little purpose, for they had the certainety 
before I rect y'*. But Moyses Lloyde 
and I repayred to Allen and Captaine 
Lloyde, and had some conference with 
them for the preservinge of all things 
theare, until we receaved further direc- 
tions w*" they faithfully promised, and 
sithens the receipte of y™ hon* the 24 of 
Aprill, I have had four warders every day, 
and four wachmen every night, under pre- 
tence of looking to the towne, to have an 
eie unto what comes from the castle. And 
soe I will continue until I heare further. 
The souldiers* upon the newes of delivery 
of the Castle beganne to crye out for their 
arreares, sayeinge they would not part be- 
fore they had them, w*> weare greate ; 
upon w I having a very good opport- 
tunity, the generale Mytton beinge at my 
house, I obtained an order from him to the 
collector of the contribution to pay them 
£460 w* will be donne, a copy wheare of 
I have sent y* hon" enclosed, soe that 
theare is no stopp in that for their staye, 
but only y™ order from the Parliam‘ to 
Coll. Moore and y* Ire. And then I hope 
it will be deliv’, and the sooner the better, 
for if I should advise y* hon", I would not 
leave one of them theare, not soe much 
as Allen, for they do nothinge but harbour 
Independents and Anabaptests and such 
lyke, w°* may happen to be daungerous 
if theare weare occasion. 
“* For Allen, aboute a fortnight past, he 
carryed awaye a truncke and some other 
things ; but sithens we hear of none, butt 
yesterday Mrs. Price, of Vaynor, car- 
ryed away her trunks and divers others 
that putt them theare for safe custodye. I 
am ready, with the townsmen, if we see 
or heare of any abuse in the Castle, and 
will lose our lives before your hon" suffer 
any wrong theare, if we hear of it. I do 
not find that Mrs. Beatrice Herberte doth 
stire any thing. I doe humour Allen and 
the rest as much as I cann, butt I wish 
y™ hon" weare fairly ridd of them, for they 
are butt dissemblers, and for theire own 
ends and nott for y™ profit; whén y* hon" 
sends your order, theare shall be nothing 
omitted by me in what your hon™ com- 
mandes, but shall be really and faithfully 
performed. Upon Tewsday last wee pro- 
ceeded to our election for burgesses of 
the Parliam' ; the general came to my 
howse Mundaye night; I diswaded Cap- 
tain Edward Herberte from it, butt he 








* Of the garrison which had been put 
in by the Parliament. 
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sided with Mr. Devereux, against the 
Generall w“ stood for Mr. Gerarde, and 
so did all the burgesses when we went to 
the poll, the country would not hear the 
General speake, but cried out for Deve- 
reux, wheareupon he went out of the hall 
very discontentedly, seeing the great dis- 
order of the people; after w*" I caused 
the mandate to be reade by our town 
clearke, afterwards I opened the contents 
theareof unto them, advertising them to 
have a care in theire choice, that nothing 
might bee done against that w°" was ex- 
pected from us. I acquainted them that 
theare weare two stood for the election, 
Mr. Gerarde recommended by your hon’, 
and Mr. Devereux, recommended by the 
country, and wished them to make their 
choice ; whereupon they cried out Deve- 
reux, and not one voyce, as I could 
heare, for Gerarde; the country will not 
heare talke of his name, in regard they 
heard so much mischeife donne by Ge- 
rarde on the King’s side ; upon w* the 
election ended, and the General went 
awaye, and yesterdaye last he sente, 350 
foote souldiers to quarter in Poole,* 
because the bailiffs shewed themselves soe 
far in this businesse; yf wee hadde not 
diswaded Captain Herberte very much, I 
assure y™ hon" he had carryed it; Mr. 
Devereux had 703 voyces of his side. 

‘* We are in greate distraction in this 
parishe about a minister wee had, one 
Mr. Hall, for this three-quarters of a 
yeare, and now he is gone. And sithens 
Allen and Captain Lloyde and Mr. Grif- 
feths countenanceth Mr. Vavasor Powell, 
and Mr. Mosten, two Independents, and 
these we have (alternis vicibus). I desire 
y' hon' to settle one good man amongst 
us, or lett us labour for one, and take the 
staff once again into your hands, and 
keepe it. 

‘We had, my lorde, our leade all 
taken off the steeple and church, and car- 
ryed to the Castle in Sir John Price his 
time, and much of it was put upon the 
castle by Robert the joyner and Ned the 
harper, that we could not have backe 
again which was worth x4. the rest was 
had, and we casted it anew, and bought 
14 hundred pound att Mahenillet,t to 
make itt out, and soe have putt it all up 
again on the steple, otherwise that and the 
church would have decayed. The lowne 
[loan] we cest [assessed] for this purpose 
was xxxii. whearin y* hon" is sessed in 
v', duly and justly accordinge to the pro- 





* Welsh Pool, near Montgomery. 

+ Machynlleth, an interesting and 
beautifully seated town on the western 
border of Montgomeryshire. It is sup- 
posed to have been a Roman station. 


Gent. Mas. Vou. XIX. 


portion wee cesse o* selves. We desire 
that y™ hon™ would be pleased to give 
order to Moyses Lloyd to paye itt, the 
same being to so good an use. Thus, 
having acquainted y" hon’ of all that is 
requisite, I humbly take my leave, and 
will ever remayne, y' hon™ humble servt, 
in all duty to command, 
‘* E. THOMPSON. 

‘* Mountgomery, 8th Aprill, 1647.” 

Lord Herbert, in consequence of the 
above report of his bailiff, probably re- 
paired from London to his castle of 
Montgomery. Thence he addresses 
the two letters which follow to Gene- 
ral Mytton, Commander of the Parlia- 
ment forces in those parts,{ and re- 
presents that he has been so impove- 
rished by the civil wars that he cannot 
maintain a sufficient garrison for its 
defence, and therefore requests that 
the pay formerly allowed by the county 
for the garrison of Montgomery Castle 
should be continued. 

DOCUMENT, NO. Iv. 
(Lord Herbert to General Mytton, Draft.) 

‘¢ Noble Generall, 

‘* It having pleased your honourable 
Howse of Com’ons to restore unto mee 
my Castle of Montgomery, I thought it 
my part to advertise you thereof, and to- 
gether to desire you to assist mee for de- 
fence of my said Castle, and (that) in a 
more particular manner, while the discon- 
tented souldiers are now at Poole, so 
neere mee, demanding pay, or otherwise 
continue in any of the adjoyning countyes 
in a bodye, to w‘" those who are disaf- 
fected to the Parliam' may resort. And 
because y* honorable Howse of Com’ns, 
by their order, (dated 25 Martii, 1647) 
hath so restored mee my Castle, as in their 
sayd order there are noe expresse 
words w‘ mention any thing concerning 
the taking away the allowance formerly 
given in this county for defence of this 
Castle, and that myselfe am so impove- 
rished by these warres that I am not able 
to maintaine so considerable a garrison 
here as perchance may be needful, I shall 
desire your helping hand, and for the 
purpose to give order (if you please) that 
y° pay formerly allowed to maintayne a 
garrison here may be continued; and. 
upon my going to London (w*" I intend 
speedily, God willing) I shall endeavor to 
procure you thanks for y° same, unlesse, 
perchance, by the power already given, 
you will procede to grant mee meanes for 
the securing of this so important a place. 





t See Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebel- 
lion, vol, II. p. — 
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* T would particularly speak with you 
concerning these things at Shrewsbury or 
Poole upon Thursday next, or sooner, at 
this place, (if you please) my haste being 
greate of returning to London. And in 
y® meane while I desire you to returne 
mee as speedy an answer as your occasions 
will suffer, and soe rest, &c. 

‘¢ T have continued hitherunto y°® Gar- 
rison I founde here. 

‘¢ Montgomery Castle, April 26, 1647, 


‘¢ T shall produce y* order for y* de- 
livery of my castle whensoever y" please 
to require it.”’ 


DOCUMENT, NO. V. 
(Lord Herbert to General Mytton.) 


*‘ Noble Generall, 

‘¢My busines at London requiring a 
speedy returne from hence, I shall bee 
inforct to leave this country sooner than I 
expected ; neither shall I have leysure att 
this tyme to attend you in Shrewsbury, 
as I desired both for enjoying your noble 
company, as also for advising mee about 
y° securing my castle from hostile attempts, 
the care whereof I presume especially to 
recomend unto you. As for the particu- 
larityes concerning the same, I hope to 
write them from London to you by the 
poste upon the 11th of May, and there- 
fore desire you to leave word with Mr. 
John Lloyd of Shrewsbury, where my 
sayd letters shall finde you (God willing). 
Soe with remembrance of my best respects 
to your worthy selfe, I reste, 

*‘ Yor most faithfull loving kinsman and 
servent, 

‘¢ HERBERT. 
““« Montgomery Castle, April 30, 1647.” 

The last document | have to produce, 
is a sort of certificate from Lord 
Herbert’s neighbours, of the great 
injury he had sustained in his estate 
by the civil wars; the ravages and 
spoil committed by the unruly soldiery 
of the Parliament in his demesnes. The 
picture is but a solitary one of so many 
others similar, to which the 
‘intestine shock, 

And furious close of civil butchery’’ 
gave rise, when the good, the loyal, 
and the brave, were persecuted, robbed 
and slain, and all this under the hate- 
ful pretence that the revolutionists were 
fighting the battles of the God of 
Order, Truth, and Mercy, who, for wise 
purposes, loosed the agents of Satan 
for a time. 





DOCUMENT, NO. Vi. 
(Copy or draft certificate of damage 


Montgomery Castle. 


[Feb. 


done to Lord Herbert's demesnes near 
Montgomery) 


“ Wee whose namesare subscribed, being 
the next neighbours to Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, take y® boldnes 
humbly to certify, that from the tyme 
the sayd Edward Lord Herbert put his 
Castle of Montgomery unto y® Parliament 
protection, he hath sustayned greate 
damages in his estate both reall and 
personall, by y® violence of warre and 
disorder of souldiers entertayned in y¢ 
said castle and others, y® castle itselfe 
having beene much defaced and suffered 
to decay, his lord??* great woods betwixt 
the castle and other parts adjoyning, to- 
gether wt y® timber trees in them, cutt 
downe and carryed away, and almost 
totally wasted, his 2 parkes, well replenish- 
ed with deer, destroyed, poste and pale 
being pulled up for the space of aboute 
6 miles in compasse, and afterwards by 
the souldiers and poorer sort of people 
carryed away and burnt; horses of an 
excellent breede, w'® he had in great 
number, taken away, as also the cattle 
w*' stock’d 3 of his best farms, worth 
aboute £500 yearly. The rents both be- 
fore and after the delivery of his castle to 
a great value, withheld from him by reason 
most of his lordship’s tennants were 
plundered and thereby disabled to pay, 
and both his lordshipp’s demeasnes lay’d 
common, and severall of his farme howses 
and other buildings utterly ruinated. All 
w" losses amount, as wee verily beleeve, ~ 
to the value of many thousand pounds. 
Besides y® losse of twelve hundred poundes ° 
p’ ann. of his lordshipp’s estate in Ireland, 
wholly possest by y® rebells for these 5 
yeares last past, as we are credibly in- 
formed.” 


On the back of the sheet is this 
memorandum. 


“The lands of Edward Owen in Llanathyn 
parish, have been lett at 13! p’ ann. and 
now the tenant payes not above £7.”’ 

Whether Lord Herbert obtained any 
remuneration for these losses, I have 
not ascertained, at any rate he did not 
long survive to deplore them. It will 
be remembered, that his last” letter 
was dated from Montgomery Castle, 
April 30, 1647, and he died at his 
house in Queen Street, London, in 
August, 1648,* 


The ancient fortress founded by the 
Norman lords was probably ultimately 
so far demolished by the Parliamentary 





* Athenz Oxon. vol. II. p. 117. 
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tacticians, as to render it indefensible 
as a military post. This was their 
policy with almost all the strongholds 
of the realm, erected in feudal times; 
for well they knew that “ the rude ribs 
of an ancient castle ’’ had often long 
withstood and defied their rebel arms. 
A few shattered walls on a steep 
insulated rock, are now, I believe, the 
only vestiges of the castles of Bald- 
win and Montgomery. On an ad- 
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jacent hill are some fine remains of 
British castrametation. 

At the distance of about two miles 
from Montgomery on the Shrewsbury 
road, is Cherbury, where stood the 
Priory of St. Benedict; this village 
gave to Lord Herbert his titular 
appellation, but he was born, accord- 
ing to his biographers, at Eyton. 

Yours, &c. A.J. K, 








NORMAN PISCINA AND SEDILIA IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, LEICESTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Jan. 9. 

I SEND you drawings of a Piscina 
and of some Sedilia situate in the 
north, or (what is usually termed,) the 
old chancel of St. Mary’s Church in 
this place ; they are from the talented 
and careful pencil of Mr. T. F. Lee, a 
resident here, and one of the masters 
attached to the Leicester Proprietary 
School. 

The Church of St. Mary is one of 
no common character or interest ; im- 
mediately adjacent to the Castle of Lei- 
cester, it was either a partaker in the 
prosperity, or a partner in the adver- 
sity, of that renowned baronial and 
princely edifice. Almost every de- 
scription of architecture may be found 
in and about the church ; and this di- 
versity was doubtless chiefly occa- 
sioned, by the reparations, restora- 
tions, and additions, periodically ren- 
dered necessary, by the altered cir- 
cumstances of the Castle, or the pi- 
ous influences which pervaded the 
minds, and controuled the actions, of 
the royal and noble possessors of that 
splendid establishment. 

It would seem that in the time of 
the Saxons, there was a church upon 
or near the site of that of St. Mary; 
and that, this having been destroyed, 
or at least very considerably damag- 
ed, at the Norman Invasion, was re- 
stored about the year 1107, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, by Robert 
de Bellomont, Earl of Mellent and 
Leicester, who placed in it a Dean and 
twelve secular Canons, and endowed 
them with ample possessions. This 
collegiate church did not however long 
maintain its property and immunities: 
in the year 1137, it was transferred by 


Robert Bossu, Earl of Leicester, (the 
son of its founder,) to the Abbey of St. 
Mary de Pratis near Leicester, which 
he had that year established. 

Earl Bossu, however, that he might 
not appear totally to destroy his 
father’s foundation, with the consent 
of Richard, the first abbot of Leices- 
ter, placed eight canons in the church 
of St. Mary de Castro, one of whom 
was at length made dean. These were 
all instituted by the abbot, except one 
that was afterwards called vicar of the 
parish, who was instituted by the Bi- 
shop; but this regulation was changed 
A.D. 1400, when, with the consent 
and under the advice of Bishop Beau- 
fort, the abbot and convent ordained, 
that for the future either the dean or 
the sacrist should also be the vicar.* 
St. Mary’s thus became both a colle- 
giate and parochial establishment ; it 
eventually settled down into an exclu- 
sively parochial one, and is now a 
vicarage in the patronage of the crown. 

The present building may be said to 
consist of two distinct churches; the 
north portion of it contains the re- 
mains of the church erected by the 
Earl of Mellent and Leicester, the de- 
cided characteristics of which are, of 
course, Norman; the south portion 
exhibits some very valuable speci- 
mens of the Early English and later 
styles of architecture, and presents a 
clerestory and splendid wood roof, 
generally understood to have been 
raised towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, by the munificence of _ 
John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, 





* Nichols’s ‘‘ History of Leicester- 
shire,” vol, i, part 2nd, p. 303, 
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one of the lords of the castle, and a 
frequent resident there. The exterior 
windows and termination of the Nor- 
man church, as well as the com- 
mencement of the early Engiish one, 
are clearly to be traced ; the Norman 
portion, however, has been lamentably 
disfigured by miserable and tasteless 
encroachments, which have destroyed 
many of its interesting features. 

The Piscina and Sedilia shewn in 
the engraving, are situate in the chancel 
attached to the Norman part of the 
church. The Norman character of 
the Sedilia is obvious; but the Piscina 
exhibits an appearance of a somewhat 
different description, and has led to the 
conjecture, that it is of a more remote 
date than the Sedilia. I am aware 
some have contended for a more remote 
period being assigned to Piscinas than 
to Sedilia.* With reference to either 
however, those of a Norman descrip- 
tion are amongst the most ancient 
now existing in this country, and but 
few are found of an earlier date than 
the thirteenth century.f In that 
century, they became very general, 
owing, in all probability, to the con- 
stitution of Archbishop Langton, pro- 
mulgated in the year 1222, by which 
it was decreed, that in every church 
which had a large parish, there should 
be two or three priests, according to 
the largeness of the parish, and state 
of the church.{ This constitution, 
too, accounts, in a great measure for 
varieties in the number of Sedilia— 
some churches having two—some, 
three (the usual number), and some, 
four and five. In Chalk Church, Kent, 
there is only one seat,§ and there is 
a beautiful single Sedile in Fulham 
Church, Middlesex. || 

The Piscina in the Leicester case 
had been hidden for years by a tomb- 
stone placed infront of it. This stone 
having been recently removed, the 
interesting relic presented itself, de- 





* Archeologia, vol. XI. p. 392. 

t+ Glossary of Architecture, vol. I. 
p- 163. 

$ Archeologia, vol. XI. p. 343, cone 
taining a quotation from Johnson’s 
** Ecclesiastical Law.’’ 

§ Vide Plate in Archeologia, vol. XI. 
p. 343. 

|| Faulkner’s History, p. 75, where an 
engraving of the sedile is given, 
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nuded, in a great measure, (as I con- 
jecture,) of its distinctive Norman 
character, which had been destroyed, 
in order to permit the stone to be 
placed against the wall of the chancel. 
My impression is, that the Piscina 
was of the same date as the Sedilia; 
I see no reason for supposing it to 
have been erected at an earlier period, 
nor any grounds for regarding it as 
of Saxon origin. I am one of those 
who have arrived at the conclusion, 
that the remains of Saxon architecture 
in this country are but few and 
scattered, and I cannot detect in the 
church of Saint Mary, any ac- 
knowledged indications of such re- 
mains. It is indeed doubtful whether 
the present church occupies the site 
of the Saxon church, although, for 
several reasons, I am inclined to think 
it does. With reference to Leicester, 
Leland says, ‘‘there was afore the 
Conqueste, a collegiate chirch of 
prebendes intra castrum; the landes 
whereof gyven by Robert Bossu, Erle 
of Leircestre, to the abbey of chanons 
made by him withoute the walles. A 
new chirch of the residew of the old 
prebendes was erectid without the cas- 
telle, and dedicate to St. Marie as the 
olde was.” From this it would almost 
appear that the collegiate church 


founded by the Earl of Mellent and . 


Leicester did not occupy the site of 


the Saxon church. Reverting, how- . 


ever, to the piscina and sedilia, and 
regarding them as Norman, they may 
certainly be considered as among the 
earliest at present existent in this 
country. 

The screen to the right of the sedilia 
now separates a part of the Nor- 
man chancel of St. Mary’s from the 
more modern one, and is a beautiful 
and elaborate specimen of the perpen- 
dicular style of architecture. Its pro- 
portions have been, in my opinion, 
abridged, and some years since it ex- 
tended considerably further into the 
church than it now does; and as its 
original length has been ascertained, 
and that length precisely agrees with 
the width of the south aisle, there 
can be little doubt it once separated 
the south chancel from that aisle. 

The situation of the parish church 
of St. Mary is combined with remi- 
niscences of no ordinary description. 
Immediately adjacent to it, (as was 
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before observed,) stands, ‘‘ what is 
left,’’ of the once far-famed Castle of 
Leicester—a domain anddomicile ofthe 
turbulent, but brave—the ambitious, 
daring, and imperious—yet highly po- 
pular, Simon de Montfort ; and in sub- 
sequent years, a favouriteresidence of 
some of the most celebrated members 
of the royal and noble house of Lan- 
caster. At the south-west termination 
of the parochial cemetery of St. Mary, 
is an arch beneath which ‘‘ what 
was mortal”’ of Henry Earl of Lan- 
caster, (son of Edmund Crouchback, 
Earl of Lancaster, the second son of 
KingHenry III.); of his son the warlike 
but politic Duke of Lancaste:, (father- 
in-law of John of Ghent, and grand- 
father of King Henry 1V.); of Mary de 
Bohun, Countess of Derby, (the mother 
of King Henry V.) ; and of Constance, 
daughter of Peter, King of Castile and 
Leon, (the second wife of John of 
Ghent,) were borne in solemn funereal 
procession from the Castle of Leices- 
ter, to the reighbouring collegiate 
church of the Newarke. Ata short 
distance, too, the splendid Gate House 
which formed the private entrance of 
the Lancaster family to their princely 
residence, rises in baronial dignity, 
andthoughrapidly “ verging to decay,” 
evidences the once magnificent charac- 
ter of the castellated palace to which it 
was a prelude, The church of St. 
Mary, with its associations, afford am- 
ple scope for the indulgence of those 
luxuriant, yet melancholy flights of the 
imagination, which, exciting as they 
may be, yield a sublime gratification, 
connecting, as the sensation does, the 
past with the present, pourtraying in 
vivid colours by-gone scenes of the 
deepest interest, and furnishing to the 
contemplative mind a lesson replete 
with instruction and benefit. 
Yours, &c. J. Srockpate Harpy. 


Dr. Dispin’s Tour 1N BELGIUM. 


A JOURNEY, undertaken for the 
establishmentof health, has terminated 
not only in the aécomplishment of that 
desirable object, but in the accumu- 
lation of materials which are perhaps 
one day likely to come before the pub- 
lic in a volume of no common beauty 
or interest. 

The first place visited by Dr. Dibdin 
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was Bruges ; where our venerable typo- 
grapher, William Caxton, resided some 
time in the suite of Margaret of York, 
sister of Edward the Fourth, when 
she came over to be united to Charles 
the Bold :—on which occasion Caxton 
attended on the investiture of Charles 
with the Order of the Garter. The 
speech pronounced on that occasion by 
John Russel, (‘‘ vir celeberrimus,’’) 
and printed entire by Dr. Dibdin in his 
Typographical Antiquities, is in the 
library of Earl Spencer; and has long 
maintained its unique character. Bru- 
ges has in many respects great attrac- 
tions for an English traveller and an- 
tiquary. Its streets are picturesque 
from the grotesqueness of architec- 
ture. Most of them are broad and 
clean; while the huge bell-tower, in 
the Grande Place, rising upwards of 
two hundred feet from the Halles de 
Commerce, is constantly re-echoing to 
the sound of sixty bells, fixed within 
its centre. They have here a very ele- 
gant Hotel de Ville, of the early part of 
the fifteenth century; exhibiting, 
amongst other quaint devices, the man 
and the wife quarrelling for the wear- 
ing of the breeches. The public li- 
brary, within this building, is ex- 
tremely interesting from its architec- 
tural character, and contains a com- 
plete collection of all the books printed 
by Colard Manzion, the first printer 
at Bruges, and intimate friend of 
Caxton. These books were presented 
to the library by the late well known 
M. Van Praet, a native of the town. 
The gift has been emphatically marked 
by a marble bust of that distinguished 
bibliographer, placed by the side of his 
present. But, although a sort of de- 
solate air of departed grandeur marks 
this once celebrated city, it contains, 
within its churches, some magnificent 
specimens of monumental sculpture : 
and, among these, perhaps the finest 
in the world, of their form and charac- 
ter—the tombs of Charles the Bold; 
and Mary of Burgundy, his daughter. 
They are placed in a comparatively 
mean chapel, having once graced the 
centre of the choir of Notre Dame. Of 
these tombs, sparkling with the most 
exquisite specimens of enamel, the lat- 
ter is the more ancient and more beau- 
tifully executed. The robe of Mary, 
in elaborately worked brass, has all 
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the delicacy of fillagree. The shields 
of coat-armour, upon both tombs, may 
justly exercise the wonder and admira- 
tion of all heraldic virtuosi. There is 
an excellent hotel, Hotel de Flandre, 
where the utmost civility, good feed- 
ing as well as good breeding, regula- 
rity, and moderation of charges, pre- 
vail. The Chef de Cuisine is a son of 
the master of the inn, and his two 
sisters, the Mesdemoiselles Kryts, are 
above all things especially attentive to 
the comforts of the English. They 
know our language ; but, like all the 
foreigners, give up the proper pronun- 
ciation of it in despair. At Bruges is 
the famous chimney-piece, sculptured 
in the time of Charles V. of which a 
cast in plaister has been lately trans- 
ferred to Paris. Engravings without 
end have been published of this most 
extraordinary specimen of art, in which 
the Emperor cuts no mean or unob- 
truding figure. 

From Bruges, Dr. Dibdin visited 
Ghent (or Gand), which by means of 
a capital railroad is reached within 
a couple of hours. The country is 
entirely flat, even all the way to Brus- 
sels; but the soil has a rich alluvial 
aspect, and is studded, the whole way, 
with what, in England, would be 
called a succession of market- gardens. 
Nothing can exceed the general air of 
comfort and abundance of the whole 
country. Gand is a large, noble city ; 
with a population of upwards of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Com- 
merce is prosperous. The streets ex- 
hibit the appearance of bees emerging 
froma hive. The river is broad and 
brisk. The public buildings are many 
and noble. The churches are numerous 
and ancient. The cathedral is dedi- 
cated to St. Bavon—whose sculptured 
form, in white marble, springs from 
the summit of an altar-screen, scarcely 
short of forty feet in height. The 
saint seems to claim Heaven as his 
future resting place. He had been 
once a marauding bandit upon earth. 
The pencil of Rubens has ennobled his 
apotheosis in one of the side chapels ; 
but the colours are fast fading, and a 
much more exquisite representation of 
the same subject, an easel-sketch, may 
be seen in our National Gallery at 
home, once the property of the late 
Rev. W. Holwell Carr. The side 


chapels are usually composed of white 
and black marble: many of them of 
exquisite beauty, and among them is 
a chapel devoted to the memory of 
John Van Eyk, the supposed father of 
painting in oil. The principal com- 
position, of upwards of two hundred 
figures, is one of very extraordinary 
merit; and the curious may discern 
originals, of which the copies, even 
among the most distinguished of the 
Italian school, have gained the applause 
of all beholders. The family of Van 
Eyk sleep in a large tomb in the crypt 
below ; a crypt, scarcely to be equalled 
in Europe for its size. It ought to 
have been observed that John Hemelin, 
or Hemlich, or Mechlin, as a nearly 
coeval artist, is the boast and glory 
of Bruges. His martyrdom of St. Ur- 
sula still brings shoals of pilgrims to 
the shrine of St. John’s hospital at 
this latter place. 

On the day of Dr. Dibdin’s arrival 
at Ghent, it was the anniversary festi- 
val of St. Bavon; and he arrived in 
good time to be both a spectator and 
auditor of the mingled absurdities and 
harmonies of the high mass. The 
bishop, in plenis pontificalibus, took 
his share in the church service. He 
sat down, stood up, kneeled, and re- 
ceived homage in turn. Thrice he 
kissed the choral book—presented by 
the attendant priests in full costume: 
thrice he allowed his mitre to be taken 
off and put on—and more than once 
became perfcctly invisible from clouds 
of incense puffed out of swung cen- 
sers. There are here four magnificent 
bronze or copper candlesticks, nine 
feet high, which have the Royal Arms 
of England, and were once the pro- 
perty of Charles I. purchased, as it is 
said, of Oliver Cromwell. A volume 
of no mean dimensions, and full of 
varied interest, might be written upon 
this cathedral alone ; the principal en- 
trance to which would disgrace a 
Norfolk farmer’s pig-sty. .. 

The Hotel de Ville is a magnificent 
pile of ,building, executed at different 
times, and in two styles of architec- 
ture. Each style has its peculiar at- 
traction ; but a chimney, in the Gothic 
division, is pointed out as eclipsing 
every thing of the kind in Europe. It 
is certainly eminently beautiful. The 
public library is indeed a glorious 
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structure,* and the public librarian, 
Mons. Voisin, a not less glorious con- 
servator of the treasures confided to his 
care: but here is no Via Lactea of first- 
rate book-stars; and yet, as a collec- 
tion, it may be considered fully equal 
to what they have at Louvain, or at 
Brussels. The locale is greatly pre- 
ferable to either. The other public 
buildings—such as the University, the 
Palais de Justice (not quite completed), 
the spectacle (or play house), the sa- 
loon, the dancing-room, and above all, 
the concert-room (scarcely equalled by 
any chamber in Windsor Castle,) make 
large claims upon our unbounded ad- 
miration, M. Roelandt, the architect, 
should sit at the same table with [nigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. 
Three is the happy number for group- 
ing, whether for animals upon four 
legs or upon two; as the cows of Cuyp, 
and the graces of Canova, sufficiently 
attest. 

After Gand, the renowned city of 
Antwerp was the next odject of Dr. 
Dibdin’s attraction ; and here he seems 
to have revelled midst the choicest 
treasures of antiquity and art, Per- 
haps, of all cities in the Low Coun- 
tries, Antwerp really possesses the 
most genuine properties for fixing the 
attention, and lengthening the sejour, 
of a lover of by-gone times, The streets 
are ample and picturesque ; the houses 
are full of crotchety ornaments and 
gable-ends, The cathedral is the boast 
of Flanders : the museum is filled with 
the finest productions of Rubens’s ma- 
gical pencil: the change—the place 
de Maire, or Mier—the ramparts, the 
citadel, the docks—all intermingling 
in picturesque splendour and magnifi- 
cence! The air is pure, the neighbour- 
hood cheerful, the soil abundant. 

It is at Antwerp that two mighty 
men, long gone by, yet challenge the 
attention and kindle the enthusiasm 
of every good citizen: namely, Chris- 
topher Plantin, printerto Philip II. and 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens. The latter is 
known throughout the civilized world: 
the mighty master of his undying art ; 
the kindler of all the loftierfeelings con- 
nected with the more marked charac- 
ters of sacred writ; a giant, in his 
sphere: a magician, labouring under 








* It was formerly a place of worship. 
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the conflicting emotions of what might 
be called inspiration. It is at Antwerp 
that Rubens sits upon his loftiest 
throne; and where Vandyke seems 
only a luminary of feeble and bor- 
rowed lustre in his train. Our tra- 
veller experienced here every degree 
of civility and attention—in presents 
of books, prints, pictures, and sculp- 
ture. Mr. de Kuyper quickly won his 
heart by his colossal head of Plantin, 
executed at the express entreaty, and 
sole expense, of the late M. Van 
de Pré. The office and private resi- 
dence of Plantin were especially vi- 
sited by Dr. Dibdin, under the ex- 
press order of M. de Morrntorf, a no- 
ble descendant of the printer. The 
types, the presses, the drying-rooms, 
the whole paraphernalia of his large 
offices, together with his own chair— 
his private library of MSS. and printed 
books—his family portraits, including 
that of his friend and chief corrector, 
Lipsius, made a very sensible impres- 
sion upon our traveller.t¢ Then, again 
within the Hotel de Ville, he gained 
the kind offices, and secured the friend- 
ship of the archiviste of the town, M. 
F, Verachter, who had filled that most 
essential office upwards of twenty 
years; and showed, amongst other 
things, as the fruit of his meritorious 
toil, upwards of twenty thousand small 
bags, docketed and ticketed with noti- 
fications of important public counts and 
records. Of the Cathedral—and the 
Descent from the Cross—but we pause 
for the present. 
Mr. Ursan, Jan, 12th. 
THE analysis of coincidences in the 
ideas and expression of different poets 
is an interesting investigation, which 
has already been commenced in former 
numbers of your journal. Against 
Lord Byron has been often brought 
the charge of plagiarism; but allow 
one to be an enthusiastic lover of 
poetry, and allow, what was once as- 
serted, to be true, that we do not for- 
get, but rather, that our dormant re- 
collections are ever awaiting the re- 
turn of old associations to call them 
into life, and we must then wonder 
that there are so few points of resem- 





+ See Bibliographical Decameron, vol. 
ii. p. 151-7. 
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blance in the language of our poets. 
Wherever he found that he had en- 
croached upon the ideas of another, 
Lord Byron failed not to make acknow- 
ledgment in anote. ‘‘ The Waltz,” 
commences 


* Muse of the many-twinkling feet! * * *’? 
and the line of Gray, 
* Glance their many-twinkling feet,” 
is subjoined. The recollection of 
Gray’s most celebrated line, 
“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


may have suggested the last line of 
the following three in the ‘‘ Bride of 
Abydos :” 

“ His trance was gone—his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt ; 
With thoughts that burn—in rays that melt.” 


“‘The Bride of Abydos,” in many 
parts, resembles the ‘‘ Eloisa to Abe- 
lard”’ of Pope, of which it is known 
that Lord Byron was a great admirer. 
In the second canto of the former 
poem are these exquisite lines :— 

“* Not blind to fate, I see, where’er I rove, 
Unnumber’d perils,—but one only love ! 

Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay, 
Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 
How dear the dream, in darkest hours of ill, 
Should all be chang’d, to find thee faithful still! 
Be but thy soul, like Selim’s, firmly shown ; 
To thee be Selim’s tender as thine own ; 

To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight, 
Blend every thought, do all—but disunite!”’ 

Pope, in the ‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard,” 
says, 

“ Yet write, oh! write me all, that I may join 

Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine : 

Nor foes nor fortune take this pow’r away, 

And is my Abelard less kind than they ? 

Tears still are mine, and those I need not spare; 
* * * x 


Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief— 
Ah, more than share it—give me all thy grief. 
* * * * 


How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal disdain—do all things but forget !’? 
Yet these lines are no evidence of 
plagiarism, as we commonly inter- 
pret it, but rather, that Lord Byron 
‘was unaware, at the moment of im- 
pressing his tints upon the canvass, 
that these owed part of their brilliancy 
toreflection from the images of another. 
But, in the extracts which I shall now 
give from Don Juan, it must be con- 
fessed that there is close similarity 
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with parts of ‘‘the History of Inkle 
and Yarico ”’ in the first volume of the 
Spectator. In the poem, Juan having 
been cast alone upon the beach, is 
discovered by Haidée, who, 


“ Lifting him with care into the cave,” 


provides him with food and garments. 
** And now, by dint of fingers and of eyes, 
And words repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue; * * 
* * * * 
And thus a moon roll’d on, and fair Haidée 
Paid daily visits to her boy, * * 
= * * ~ 
° * they wandered forth, * * 
* * * 
They gaz’d upon the glitt’ring sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into 
sight ; 
® * * a 
They look upon each other, and their eyes 
Gleam in the moonlight; and her white arm 
clasps 
Round Juan’s head, and his around her lies, 
Half buried in the tresses which it grasps ; 
* * * * 


And when those deep and burning moments 
pass’d, 

And Juan sunk to sleep within her arms, 

She slept not, but all tenderly, though fast, 

Sustain’d his head upon her bosom’s charms ; 
* * * * 


* * * * 


In ‘the History of Inkle and 
Yarico,” the hero of the tale, having 
lost all his companions, is discovered 
by Yarico, who “conveyed him toa 
cave, where she gave him a delicious 
repast of fruits, and led him to a 
stream to slake his thirst. In the 
midst of these good offices she would 
sometimes play with his hair....” 
**To make his confinement more tole- 
rable, she would carry him in the 
dusk of the evening, or by the favour 
of moonlight, to unfrequented groves 
and solitudes, and shew him where to 
lie down in safety, and sleep amidst 
the falls of waters and the melody of 
nightingales. Her part was to watch 
and hold him asleep in her arms....” 
‘In this manner did the ‘lovers pass 
away their time, till they had learned 


-a language of their own....” 


We might multiply such instances ; 
but the above will, I think, be suffi- 
cient to show that the same ideas may 
be insensibly retained, or may arise 
independently in different minds. 

Yours, &c. E. H. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sermons on various Subjects. By Walter 
F. Hook, D.D., &c. 


WE have had occasion previously 
to observe, that it is more difficult to 
give, in a confined compass, a clear 
and sufficient character to our readers 
of the style and spirit in which a vo- 
lume of sermons is written, than of 
most other species of composition; and 
that a review which would be alike sa- 
tisfactory to the author and reader, 
would demand that space which a pro- 
fessedly theological publication could 
alone afford. The merit of a sermon 
is seldom to be judged of by a few 
short extracts, whether relating to the 
doctrine or to the execution and 
style. Again, being separate compo- 
sitions on different topics, they often 
demand the application of different 
laws of criticism; some may not 
only be so superior to others as to 
require a particular notice, but, while 
some are worthy of very high praise, 
others may not be satisfactory to 
us as relates to doctrine, or, if so, 
the discussion may not do justice to 
the argument. All this cannot be ex- 
amined and explained without afford- 
ing a space larger than we are ever 
able to bestow. We must, therefore, 
in the present case be contented to 
say, that we think this volume well 
supports the high reputation which 
Dr. Hook enjoys as a theologian and 
writer. The sermons are on subjects 
separately of great importance, and 
many on those which have derived a 
particular interest, and importance, 
from their having been considered 
and discussed, both with learning 
and zeal, by those who have en- 
listed themselves into one or the other 
parties into which our church is now 
so unhappily divided; such subjects 
will be found in the discourses on 
Sacerdotal Benediction, on the doctrine 
of Holy Places, on the Moderation of 
the Church of England, and in others 
.... In these, as in the discussion 
of other topics, we think Dr. Hook has 
shown himself to be temperate and 
judicious in his decisions, sound in his 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XIX. 


doctrines, and zealous and eloquent in 
his exposition and enforcement of the 
high and holy principles of that pure 
and apostolical church to which he 
belongs. We must make a few ex- 
tracts to confirm our judgment, and 
let us begin with the first discourse— 
«« She hath done what she could.” 

P. 2. On the difficulties and dan- 
gers besetting on either side the Chris- 
tian’s path, the preacher says, 

‘* Our journey is the more painful, be- 
cause, to prevent a fall, we have constantly 
to preserve an equipoise. We have now to 
sway ourselves on this side, now on that, 
in order to avoid falling either on the one 
side or the other. The gate is before us ; 
to reach it, we are to walk in a given 
line : to keep in that line we have conti- 
nually to be balancing this principle 
against that; not allowing any one princi- 
ple, however important, so to oversway 
us, as to hurry us into forgetfulness of any 
other principle : but, though we may not 
even ourselves perceive their consistency, 
trying to adhere to them both, when both 
are enjoined. For example, we must ever 
remember our own responsibility, as being 
in many respects free agents, and yet we 
must not forget God’s predestination, to 
whatever it relates. We must act ear- 
nestly and labour diligently as if all our 
success in all we undertake depended on 
ourselves; and yet we are to trace every 
event to the special ever-interfering provi- 
dence of God; we are to hearken to St. 
Paul, when he tells us, that we are justi- 
fied by faith only, but we are to listen 
likewise to St. James, on the other side, 
when he tells us, that we are to be justified 
by works also; we are to submit to self 
denials, austerities and mortifications, as if 
the formation of our moral character rest- 
ed on self-discipline; and we are to 
have as regular and earnest a recourse to 
the Throne of grace as if every thing de- 
pended upon grace. We are to look for 
justification to faith only as the inward 
nstrument, and yet we are to have re- 
course to the sacraments as the outward 
means; not trusting to faith without the 
sacraments, nor to the sacraments without 
faith, nor either without repentance: nor 
to any or all of these, except as means of 
uniting us still more closely with Christ, 
our Saviour. These duties and doctrines 
sometimes appear to stand in opposition 
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to one another, and the mind is so desir- 
ous to have them reconciled, that to meet 
that desire speculative men have formed 
a variety of systems. This is the origin 
of theological schools and sects; the 
school orsect to which a man belongs, being 
that which affords to his mind the easiest 
solution to the difficulties which arise from 
the opposing nature of some of our doc- 
trines. It were much to be wished that 
men would remember, that these systems, 
invented to make religion more intelligi- 
ble than God has made it in the Holy 
Scriptures, are merely human inventions, 
and that there is always danger in adopt- 
ing a system; since a system is generally 
formed, by so insisting on one great prin- 
ciple, which may be true, as to explain 
away another principle, which is equally 
true. Sometimes it places a doctrine, such 
as justification by faith, in the place of 
Christ himself, and teaches men to suppose 
that if they hold certain opinions they are 
safe, whereas we are only safe by being 
mystically united with Christ, our Sa- 
viour, by being one with him, so that he 
is one with us; by being, through him, 
who is God as well as man, in union with 
God himself. Almost all religious and 
ethical error is to be traced to our not en- 
deavouring thus to balance our princi- 
ples, and preserve an equipoise between 
our doctrines: for instance, a man is 
shocked at the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination, which, from Calvin’s disre- 
gard of man’s free agency under certain 
limitations, sways the moral truth to the 
precipice which gapes upon him on the 
one side of the narrow way; and then what 
does he do? Perhaps, like Arminius, he so 
asserts the doctrine of man’s free agency 
without restriction, as entirely to over- 
look the mystery of predestination. One 
or other doctrine is overlooked by one or 
other party ; because, instead of believing 
without seeking to explain, they wish to 
reconcile the two: which can only be 
done, as far as they see, by virtually de- 
nying one. Another man sees that with- 
out human foresight,precautionandenergy, 
great ends cannot be accomplished, and 
straightway he falls into the pit on the 
one side. Knowing that God leaves 
something in the power of man, he opines 
that God never interferes in human af- 
fairs; that is, he denies the doctrine of a 
particular providence, and hence, if he 
does pray for those things which are re- 
quisite and necessary for the soul, he 
deems it superstition to pray for the things 
necessary for the body,” &c. 


The view of predestination which the 
author takes, is as follows : 


P. 55, ‘ It is quiteimpossible to read 
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the Scriptures, and not to see that there 
are some persons predestinated to glory; 
and it is certain that this doctrine would 
not be found in Scripture, unless it were 
‘ profitable for doctrine, or for reproof, or 
for correction, or for instruction in 
righteouness.’ It is equally certain that 
we are told by the Church, ‘ that the 
godly consideration of predestination and 
our election in Christ, is full of sweet and 
unspeakable comfort to godly persons.’ 
And it is moreover certain, that it can be 
full neither of profit nor of comfort, un- 
less we meditate upon it; and if it be 
among the things hard to be understood, 
and which may be misunderstood to our de- 
struction, this is no reason why we should 
not try tounderstandit, and, by understand- 
ing it, cease to be unlearned and unstable, 
and so take care that it shall not be 
wrested to our destruction. * * * Wesee 
that there are persons who, in the words 
of St. Paul, are vessels which God hath 
afore prepared unto glory. And now 
comes the question, who are those who are 
thus predestinatedto the glories of the New 
Heaven, the New Earth, the New Jeru- 
salem, which is to come down from above? 
Let St. Paul give the answer: ‘ Whom he 
did predestinate, them also he called.’ 
Called by the circumstances under which 
he providentially placed them, either by 
the appearance, in the past ages, of an 
apostle or evangelist, or, as is the case with 
us, by the fact of being born in a Chris- 
tian land ; and whom he called, ther also 
he justified, receiving them, for Christ’s 
sake, as his own children in holy baptism : 
he justified, or, for the same Saviour’s sake, 
counted as holy, those who as yet were 
not actually so: and those whom he justi- 
fied, them also he glorified; he glorified 
them by regenerating them, and making 
them temples of the Holy Spirit, than 
which what greater glory can pertain to 
the sons ofmen? The foregoing passage 
furnishes us with a description of Christi- 
ans, of baptized persons, and consequently 
to Christians we are to refer those other 
passages which relate to God’s predestina- 
tion. Them God hath predestinated to 
glory, and as such, as God’s elect people, 
predestined not merely to.méans of grace, 
for this was clearly inadequate, but to 
glory in the Kingdom of Glory. The in- 
spired writers were wont to address the 
multitude of the baptized. Thus the 
Apostle addresses the Church of the Thes- 
salonians, good and bad commingled, as 
knowing their election of God. Thus St. 
Peter speaks of the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, as elect, according to 
the fore-knowledge of God the Father; 
and he speaks of them afterwards in our 
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text, as a ‘ chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people ;’ and St. Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, addresses the Hebrews, meaning 
those who had made profession of the 
Christian faith, as ‘holy brethren, par- 
takers of the heavenly calling,’” &c. 


On the subject of having observed 
that some persons, wishing to evade 
the fact of such benedictions existing 
in the church formularies, explain 
them away, as merely expressing a 
benevolent wish, or more ardent prayer, 
he says, 


‘* What a censure is by these assertions 
passed upon the English Church! There 
are certain forms, mere forms, as itis pre- 
tended; possibly edifying forms, because 
expressive of good will, but still merely 
forms. They are indeed old Catholic 
forms, which have existed ever since there 
has been a Church in England; but to 
some men of serious and devout and 
earnest minds, they have given very great 
offence. Such offence as often to drive 
them into open schism: and yet they are 
retained, and have been retained, through 
every revision of the Liturgy. They were, 
as I said, in our formularies before the 
Reformation, af the Reformation they 
were still retained; at the Hampton 
Court and Savoy Conferences they were 
preserved: and, by the merciful providence 
of God, they have been handed down to 
us. Now the church regards schism as an 
offence, and yet, according to this hypo- 
thesis, for the sake of a mere form, she 
has driven men to commit this offence. 
Can any thing be imagined more cruel 
than this? for a mere form is the weak 
brother to perish? We must indeed con- 
clude, either that the Church of England 
has acted unjustifiably in obstinately re- 
taining this form of ordination, and those 
forms of absolution to which I have re- 
ferred ; forms revolting to the puritan Pro- 
testant’s mind, and offensive to every one 
not trained in the school of Catholicism ; 
or we must come to the conclusion that 
they are not mere forms, that they are 
means of grace—means through which the 
church interposes in the degree she is 
appointed to interpose, between the soul 
of the individual and his God. Now that 
they are not regarded by the church as 
mere forms is clearly evident, because, in 
ordaining a priest, the bishop gives to the 
person ordained the power to remit or 
retain sins, and, to qualify him for so 
doing, confers upon him the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Let us look at this subject 
fearlessly and honestly, since it is one 
of the points of attack upon the Eng- 
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lish Church by the Protestant sects 
around us: and it is fair neither to them 
nor to ourselves to evade the force of ex- 
pressions so plain as those to which I 
refer.” 


We must now refer our readers to 
the discourse itself, for texts, proofs, 
and illustrations, which we have not 
space to give, but which, through the 
introductory part given, it is our design 
to recommend to their attention, es- 
pecially to the answer to the common 
objection, as stated at p. 95, against 
the formality of the sacerdotal bene- 
diction. On the alliance of the State 
and the Church, we recommend the 
observations in the sermon called the 
Palace of the King of Kings, and par- 
ticularly at p. 123, and p. 126, 7. In 
respect to the ceremonies of the church, 
Dr. Hook thus speks (p.  139,) 
holding a middle course between the 
opinions of churchmen of the pre- 
sent day. 


‘¢ In the continental Catholic churches, 
which are now inthe Roman obedience, and 
in which that Reformation has not taken 
place which is the great blessing of our 
own branch of the Catholic Church, the 
ceremonies remain much as they probably 
were in the Church of England before 
the Reformation, making due allowance 
for national customs, and the difference in 
some respects in the vestments of the 
clergy. In these ceremonies, too bur- 
densome, as the Prayer Book expresses it, 
but not unmeaning, as the ignorant dog- 
matically assert, the student of medieval 
history can trace a striking similarity to 
the forms which were observed in the 
royal palace and the lordly castles. Now 
this may have been very useful and very 
proper : it was only the application of the 
principle for which I have been con- 
tending. In an age of ceremonies, when 
every nobleman was served with a degree 
of state with which even monarchs now 
dispense, it was right that there should 
not be less of ceremony in the Palace of 
the King of Kings, than in the abode of 
the feudal chief. But these ceremonies 
become not only burdensome, but unpro- 
fitable, in a ceremonious age ; and all that 
we would ask is this, that there should be 
at least as much of ceremony in the sanc- 
tuary as in the royal palace: until cere- 
mony is dispensed with there, we shall 
insist that ceremony shall be observed 
here. We think it hard that we should 
be superstitiously forbidden to bow to the 
altar of the Church, styled by the ancients 
Solium Christi, while to the empty chair 
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of our earthly sovereign, obeisance is still 
made in the house of peers. We like not to 
yield the one, until the other has been dis- 
continued : we choose not to turn our back 
upon the altar, while it is still deemed dis- 
respectful to turnour back upon thethrone. 
This principle seems to be an obvious de- 
duction from the truths which I have pro- 
pounded in this discourse. But if there 
be any who desire to see our Church re- 
curring to the burdensome ceremonies of 
the Middle Age, from which we have 
been exonerated by those who have power 
to loose as well as to bind, with such per- 
sons I for one can have no sympathy ; 
for if, on the one hand, I would have the 
ceremonies of the sanctuary carefully ob- 
served, to revive in the minds of our peo- 
ple the idea they have almost forgotten, 
that they come here as subjects doing 
homage to their Sovereign Lord, Messiah, 
their King; I would guard, on the other 
hand, against such an attention to this 
particular, as should tend to the forget- 
fulness of the other objects for which 
public worship was appointed: and, in act- 
ing on this principle, what more can we 
require than what the Church ordains in 
her Prayer Book andin her Canons? In 
hymns which Saints have chanted, in sup- 
plications which Prophets have composed, 
and Apostles used, in prayers which have 
solaced Confessors in their trials, and 
psalms which, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
haveanimated Martyrsin their agony ; in 
words which the Lord of Life himself has 
taught us,—we may approach the Throne of 
glory and of grace, and what more can we 
need ? only let due attention be paid to the 
directions by which these offices are to be 
performed, and you have a ceremonial 
sufficient, without doubt, for the exigence 
of the present un-ceremonious generation.” 


From the elegant and excellent ser- 
mon on the Doctrine of Holy Places, 
we must extract the following short 
passage. 


P. 161. ‘* The unseen world has indeed 
been occasionally revealed. It was re- 
vealed in holy vision to Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
as well as to Jacob; but still more di- 
tinctly to Elijah and his servant. When 
Elijah was at Dothan, surrounded by the 
Syrian army, his servant was in despair. 
‘Alas!’ he cried ‘ master, what shall we 
do?’ and the prophet prayed to the Lord, 
and his servant’s eyes were opened, and 
he beheld the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots* of fire round about, so that 





* In what sense can these horses and 
chariots of fire be called part of the un- 
seen world? We know of only two worlds, 





he exclaimed, ‘ These be more with us 
than we with them.’ And why was this 
miracle narrated by the recording Spirit ? 
Why, except for our instruction in righteous- 
ness. Why, but to strengthen our faith, 
and to enable us to live ‘as seeing Him who 
is invisible.’ We live in an age of scien- 
tific pursuit, and we believe the professor 
of science when he tells us of marvels 
greater than these. In this bright pellu- 
cid air which we inhale with our nostrils, 
this transparent atmospheric ocean that 
floats around us, we see nothing, we feel 
nothing : and yet in this air, this element 
apparently so simple, a kind of nothing to 
all appearance, the man of science re- 
cognises a sort of laboratory in which in- 
cessant actions are going on; a sort of 
chemical vessel in which every species of 
body is continually floating ; from whence 
proceed sublimations,. separations, diges- 
tions, putrifactions, and a vast variety of 
other processes. And when we are told 
these things shall we easily give them 
credit, thereby placing implicit faith in 
man, and shall we yet withhold our faith 
from God, and from Him alone? Shall we 
believe man when he tells us of these won- 
ders, and not believe God when he conde- 
scendsto inform us that among these things 
invisible and indiscernible, and which philo- 
sophers tell us must be in existence, the 
Angels, the Sanctities of Heaven, Celes- 
tial Spirits, take their places to minister to 
the heirs of Salvation? No! in the words 
of the illustrious Bishop Bull, ‘for my own 
part, being consciousto myself of mine own 
infirmity, and believing that what I discuss 
at this time of the ministry of the holy 
angels I declare in the presence of some 
of these heavenly ministers, I shall be 
careful to keep myself within the bounds 





the present and the Heavenly. But 
chariots are a human invention, a mecha- 
nical fabrication for the accommodation of 
man, possessing no archetype in the other 
world, and surely affording no examples 
to copy. We conclude, therefore, that 
these chariots of fire were appearances or 
forms made for the occasion, and which 
ceased to be when their temporary purpese 
was effected: and as a horse of fire is a 
metaphorical figure, so we présume the 
chariot to be. We only mean to guard 
against any impression that these images 
beheld by the Prophet’s servant, were 
things actually and permanently belonging 


- to the unseen world. A heavenly chariot 


of fire, no doubt, is something described 
as it appeared ; but we must not suppose, 
therefore, any resemblance to what we 
mean by ‘ chariot,” or ‘‘ car,” or ‘ cur- 
rus,’’? no more than horses of fire could 
resemble the horses of earth. Epit, 
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of modesty and sobriety.’ No! from the 
words of Bishop Tyler, ‘churches and 
oratories are regions and courts of angels, 
and they are there not only to minister to 
the saints, but also they possess them in 
the sight of God.’ ’’ 


In his sermon on ‘ Moderation of 
the Church of England,” after ob- 
serving that the Church of England 
cannot form an union either with the 
Catholicor Protestant extreme, holding, 
as she does, the middle position, in 
which, while in some things she ac- 
cords with both, in others she is op- 
posed to both ; and after shewing that 
our Prayer Book must ever be an ob- 
stacle to the union with the ultra Pro- 
testants, from the fact that it is decided- 
ly Catholic, and as such complained of 
by the Protestant seceders both at 
home and abroad; and after some ob- 
servations on the opinions of the ultra 
Protestants, he then looks towards the 
opposite extreme, and observes,— 


*¢ Of those who love the Prayer Book 
for its Catholicism, there are many, ardent 
in charity but weak in judgment, who re- 
gard this fact as calculated to accomplish 
the wish that predominates in usall. They 
see that while we retain our Prayer Book 
a union with such Protestants as are not 
members of the church is impossible, and 
they conclude that if a union with the 
whole of Christendom is impossible, a 
union with the greater part is more de- 
sirable than a union such as that proposed 
among Protestants, which, even if effected, 
would still leave us a fraction, and but a 
small fraction, of the Christian creed. They 
approach then the extreme opposite to 
that which we have been just considering. 
They dwell upon our Catholicism, upon 
our adhesion to all that the Catholics re- 
garded as absolutely essential in the 
primitive ages, upon our succession from 
Augustine upon our sacraments and sacra- 
mentals, upon our observance (theoreti- 
cally at least,) of fast and festival, upon 
our daily services appointed to be sung as 
well as said, upon our ceremonies which 
are not Protestant but Catholic, upon all 
the various points by which we are to be 
distinguished from ultra Protestants : and 
they invite the Romanists of England, in- 
stead of continuing in schism, to conform 
to the Anglo-Catholic church : and the Ca- 
tholics of the continent, though under the 
Roman obedience, toadmit us into commu- 
nion with them, and to hold intercourse 
withus. Buthere again the central posi- 
tion of our church is apparent, and as an 
obstacle is presented by our Prayer Book to 
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any union with the ultra Protestants, so by 
the Thirty-nine Articles an obstacle is 
equally presented to our union with those 
who adhere to the Tridentine Council, and 
admit the supremacy of the Pope. How 
can there be union with Rome, while Rome 
remains as she is, and we protest against 
purgatory, against pardons, against the 
worshipping and adoration as well of 
images as of reliques, and also against in- 
vocation of saints? when, while we main- 
tain the doctrine of the real presence 
against ultra Protestants, we nevertheless 
abjure the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and condemn the unprimitive, uncatholic, 
unscriptural practices of Romanists, in 
carrying about, lifting up, and worshipping 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper : when 
we declare that, without faith, the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ can- 
not be received : when we insist upon com- 
munion in both kinds : when we assert the 
liberty of marriage to bishops, priests, and 
deacons ; when we contend for the right of 
any particular or national church to ordain, 
change, and abolish these ceremonies and 
rites of the church, which have been or- 
dained only by man’s authority ; when we 
declare that the Bishop of Rome hath no 
authority in this realm of England ; ad- 
mitting that the Thirty-nine Articles are 
to be explained by the Prayer Book, and 
that wherever, by comparing them with 
the Prayer Book, we find the meaning 
doubtful, we may interpret them in the 
Catholic sense; still no honest man can 
deny that they do condemn, that they are 
intended to condemn, and that they are 
subscribed because they condemn, some of 
the distinguishing doctrines of Romish 
theology, and that, while they exist as a 
formulary of our church, there can be no 
peace with Rome. In order to conciliate 
Romanists, is it proposed to act as those 
members of our church who incline to the 
Protestant extreme, would wish to act by 
the Prayer Book, is it proposed to alter or 
omit the Articles? Why should we do 
this? Why are we to presume that Rome 
is right, and that England is wrong? Ra- 
ther, in this instance, as in the other, let 
us at least presume that our own Church 
is right, and let us be as resolutely op- 
posed to Romish superstitions, as we are 
to ultra Protestant errors.” 


On Calvinism. By the Rev. W. Hull. 


MR. Hull has exhibited the danger- 
ous effect of the spirit of Calvinism 
in his Preface : 

P. ix. * If,’’ he says, ‘‘ the spirit of rigid 
Calvinism, under any plausible disguise, 
should be widely diffused through the 
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Anglican Church, we need no prophetic 
mind to announce that it will lead to con- 
sequences fatal to her peace and liberty, 
introducing a spiritual despotism whose 
wer will be felt through the breadth and 
ength of the land, overawing, as in the 
days of John Knox, the majesty of princes, 
and spreading its morbid gloom to the se- 
questered cottage of the peasant, in the 
remotest regions and the most unfrequent- 
ed provinces. History proves, that the 
men who are deeply imbued with this 
spirit merge all other interests in their 
devoted zeal to its propagation. Those of 
the party who, like Mr. Noel, think ‘ our 
venerable church’ means no more than 
‘our venerable selves,’ will be ready to 
betray her into the hands of our adversa- 
ries, wheresoever they may be deemed 
strong enough to carry her outworks, and 
to supplant the orthodox clergyman by the 
Calvinistic minister; while those who re- 
verence the Apostolic succession, or the 
general order of the church, will form 
within our pale an intolerant party, in- 
triguing for dominion, restless and oppres- 
sive, never to be satisfied until they have 
crushed or excluded all who have dared to 
profess their rejection of the Calvinistic 
theology. In the spirit already exempli- 
fied by the Pastoral Aid Society, for the 
detection of whose sectarian principles 
we are indebted to the Christian courage 
of Dr. Molesworth, they will throw ob- 
stacles in the way of candidates for ordi- 
nation in parochial cures, if they come not 
up to the doctrinal standard of their ¢riev's ; 
the episcopal functions will be usurped or 
controlled by the ruthless zeal of an ec- 
clesiastical faction ; the church societies 
for the extension of Christian knowledge 
and piety will lose their Catholic charac. 
ter, dwindling into ignoble channels for 
spreading abroad the bigotry of an exclu- 
sive school; and gone for ever will be those 
beautiful charities, and that liberal regard 
to the just exercise of Christian and cleri- 
cal freedom, which have been recently 
elicited and expressed with deliberate so- 
lemnity in the correspondence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London, with the Rev. Canon Wodehouse, 
on the subject of subscription.” 


We must quote from the Appendix 
another passage on the same subject, 
because we think the observations of 
the author are not only correct in their 


principles, but may prove useful in ex- . 


hibiting the dangers and errors of the 
system he opposes. 

‘*Mr. Noel has openly and dogmatically 
set forth a theory of the visible church, 
and her fellowship, not only hostile to the 
Church of England, and fraught with 
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absurdity, but propounded under the al- 
luring guise of Christian charity, a charity 
which has won for him the applause of 
the professors of modern liberalism, be- 
cause, on a cursory glance, it appears to 
embrace all sorts and denominations of 
Christians. It is proper, therefore, to set 
the matter in a true light, by shewing that 
this liberality of sentiment is more specious 
than real, that Mr. Noel is throwing out 
false colours, and that while, in no measured 
terms, he condemns the supposed want of 
brotherly kindness in the members of the 
Church of England, his own apparent 
liberality is resolvable into nothing else 
than Calvinistic exclusiveness and intole- 
rance. * * * * The Antipzdobaptist, and 
the Presbyterian, with all the germane 
varieties, are not only to be treated with 
forbearance and regarded with charity, but 
are all to form one fellowship, united and 
co-operating in the great cause of their 
common Christianity. Take the following 
passage: —‘And these (Baptism and 
Church Government,) are two of the most 
important points which separate Christians. 
Should they separate them? As well might 
the brothers of a family be separated by the 
most trifling differences on some question 
of taste and literature. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Psedobapt- 
ists, with all others who differ on obscure 
and undecided points, ought, if they had 
one law, one faith, one baptism, one 
God, and one hope, under the influence 
of the Spirit who sanctifies them all, to be 
one in profession, in action and in heart.’ ” 


Now the remarks which Mr. Hull 
makes on this extraordinary declara- 
tion are, in an abridged form, as fol- 
lows: 


‘1. The points here called trifling are 
regarded by all sound theologians as 
questions of great moment, and Mr. Noel 
is original in regarding the construction to 
be put on the sacrament of baptism, or 
the degree of importance to be attached 
to the episcopal office, as ¢rifling matters ! 
2. The Baptists and Presbyterians have 
considered these points of sufficient mo- 
ment to justify their separation from the 
communion of our church, that separation 
being their own act and deed: therefore, 
to charge the church with bigotry or want 
of charity, proves either ignorance of ec- 
clesiastical history, or deliberate injustice 
to serve a party. 3. Under these circum- 
stances, it is impossible there should be 
but ‘ one profession,’ unless one of the 
differing parties denies its own faith. But 
after all Mr. Noel does not really intend a 
promiscuous fellowship with various de- 
nominations, His charity is extended to 
those exclusively who within their several 
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communions hold the ‘doctrines of grace.’ 
All others he denounces as not being chil- 
dren of God. His union includes all who 
think like himself: Calvinists of every 
persuasion, and no one else. These are 
his one body, and this one body is ‘ the 
church.” 


Wehopethat the just animadversions 
of Mr. Hull will be not without their 
effect, in opening the eyes of those who 
might incautiously be led astray by 
the apparent liberality of Mr. Noel’s 
professions. We now turn to another 
branch of those who hold the same 
Calvinistic doctrines, in open separa- 
tion from our communion, and of whose 
feelings and aims Mr. Hull thus fore- 
warns us. The Puritans of the pre- 
sent day, like their predecessors, have 
declared their resolution to “‘ stagger 
senates and smash cabinets” until 
their points are carried. They have 
given to the nation a significant an- 
nouncement of the claims to power by 
their politico-religious Synod at Man- 
chester. The imperial parliament is 
in future to make its fiscal arrange- 
ments, and legislate on purely political 
economy, under the dictation of the 
Calvinistic Divines of the 19th century. 
Mr. Hull in a note informs us,— 


That ‘‘ the Manchester Synod, at which 
were present 620 ministers of various de- 
nominations, was held, in 1841, for the 
purpose of discussing the Corn Laws, 
with a view to their abolition. The pro- 
JSessed object was the relief of the poor by 
procuring cheap bread; the real object 
was the depression of the landed aristo- 
cracy, and, through them, of the clergy of 
the national church, whose tithes are 
regulated by the average value of corn. 
Had these gentlemen been sincere in their 
lamentations for the manufacturing poor, 
they would long ago have agitated the 
country for the abolition of the Factory 
System, and the rescue of its miserable 
victims from oppression and famine. That 
system must be strengthened by the abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws, which would only 
aggrandize the great manufacturers, and 
plunge the working people into deeper 
misery, by throwing the agricultural poor 
out ofemploy, and driving them to the 
towns for occupation. Looking at some 
of those individuals who took a leading 
part in the synod, men of reputed truth 
and probity in their customary habits, 
their disingenuousness on this occasion 
supplies a striking proof of the power of 
faction to impair the moral sense, es- 
pecially when originating in the hatred of 
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the Church. The great body of this synod 
were ministers of Calvinistic churches. The 
Dissenting interest has degraded itself by 
assuming the character of a political fac- 
tion.’’ 


We have only touched on inciden- 
tal points of discussion, as we thought 
them ably handled, and much, in the 
present state of things, required; but 
the treatise itself is well worthy of 
perusal; the argument is conducted in 
a manner perspicuous, forcible, and 
convincing ; and the incompatibility of 
Calvinism with the moral character of 
the Deity, and with moral responsi- 
bility of man, is clearly shown; a 
more convincing argument in a short 
compass we have seldom read, and we 
earnestly recommend the volume. 





An Historical Outline of the Book of 
Psalms. By the late J. Mason Good, 
B.D. 


THIS work, we are told, occupied 
the latest years of Mr. Good’s life, 
and he had prepared it for the press 
before he died. It is now published 
by his grandson, the Rev. John Mason 
Neale. The present volume contains 
the first part of the manuscript; the 
second and third parts will consist of 
the translation itself, with the notes; 
whether they will be printed, the 
editor informs us, will depend on the 
manner in which the present volume 
is received. As regards this portion, 
he observes, 

‘¢ To attempt so to classify the book of 
Psalms, as to assign to each its own date, 
and to specify the circumstances under 
which it was composed, is evidently so 
difficult that it cannot be expected, in all 
instances, to satisfy the inquirer ; a few of 
the arguments in the following pages may 
possibly seem, to some readers, fanciful, 
and not altogether warranted ; but many 
more are, to say the least, extremely pro- 
bable, and in the greater number of cases 
the collateral and circumstantial evidence 
adduced is irresistibly conclusive. It is 
not too much to say, that, if not invaria- 
bly convincing, they are always ingenious, 
and often most instructive.’’ 

There is one other passage, also, in 
the preface, that it perhaps is as well 
to give, in order to obviate an objec- 
tion that possibly might arise in some 
minds, of great anxiety and scrupu- 
losity on all points connected with the 
manner of expression relating to the 
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language of Scripture, and who are 
not acquainted with the truly pious 
and respectful feelings of the author 
on the subject. 


‘¢ Had I felt myself at liberty to make 
any material alteration in the manuscript, 
I could have wished to omit some pas- 
sages that have the appearance—for those 
who know the author well know it is only 
the appearance—of irreverence in the dis- 
cussion of the beauties of the sacred text. 
T allude to such phrases as the ‘ lyrical 
talent of the writer,’ ‘ this beautiful spe- 
cimen of the author’s genius,’ and a few 
others of the same kind. I cannot but 
object to the practice of commending the 
beauty of any portion of holy writ with 
all the freedom of literary criticism : since 
that which comes from the Almighty must 
be degraded by any human praise. I must, 
however, inform those who may be un- 
acquainted with his character and pre- 
vious works, that the author of this History 
of the Book of Psalms was imbued with a 
deep feeling of sacred awe for sacred 
things, as the general tenor of his writings 
sufficiently proves.’’ 


We will now quote a passage from 
the opening of the work itself, relat- 
ing to the collection of the Book of 
Psalms. 


‘¢ Those which have reached us, and 
constitute the Canonical Psalter, amount 
in number to 150; and it is not a little 
remarkable, that, though the division of 
some is different in the Hebrew originals 
from that of the older versions, as well 
Latin as Greek, the different editions all 
agree in the same total ; for while, in one 
or two instances, the versions unite two 
psalms into one, in the same proportion 
they separate a single psalm into two. 
The Septuagint, however, as well as the 
Syriac, Ethiopian, Arabic, and Anglo- 
Saxon translations, which are copies of it, 
have a supplemental psalm that ranks as 
the 151st, but for this there is no autho- 
rity in the Musora, nor in any Hebrew 
copy whatever. Its subject relates to the 
early life and employment of David, while 
feeding his father’s flock, and at the same 
time alludes to his contest with Goliath, 
as narrated in Ist Saml. xvii. 43—45. 
The title, indeed, tells us that it was 
written by David; but it bears internal 


oe of a much later date, and is, con- . 


essedly, without metrical arrangement ; 
or is, in the words of the Septuagint title, 
&Ewbev tov dpOpod, independently of 
which, the preceding psalm, or that 
marked cL., appears to form a general 
epilogue or close to the entire volume, 
and must be taken as its conclusion.”’ 
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As regards this additional psalm, we 
agree with the author in considering 
it to be totally unauthorised, and 
to bear strong internal evidence of its 
later origin ; indeed, it is altogether a 
very inferior production. The history 
of the compilation of the Psalms, as 
given by Mr. Good, seems to be as 
follows : the first collection was made 
in an early period of the monarchy of 
David, after the establishment of the 
Temple Service at Mount Zion, towards 
the latter part of hisreign. Probably, 
the volume was next edited by Jehosa- 
phat, and enlarged by several orders of 
David. <A third and more copious 
edition was given in the reign of 
Hezekiah ; and an edition, considera- 
bly increased, and chiefly by psalms 
founded on the national vicissitudes, 
was compiled by Ezra, about half a 
century after the return from Babylon, 
and about the period of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem ; which last seems 
to have completed the volume as we 
have it at this day. The entire collec- 
tion consists of five distinct parts or 
sections; which division, however, 
has, Mr. Good observes, not been 
alluded to in the translations, except 
in the Syriac; chiefly, he observes, 
because, on two occasions, we meet 
with the expression ‘‘the book of 
Psalms,” in the New Testament, as 
though they were confined to a single 
book; but Mr. Good shows that the 
term book is used in Hebrew and 
Greek equally in a collective and dis- 
junctive sense, as ‘‘the book of the 
law,” importing the whole of the 
canonical books at that time extant. 

As regards the curious and much 
disputed question of the metrical com- 
position of the Psalms, Mr. Good ob- 
serves, 


‘The precise quantity and construc- 
tion of the versification have, indeed, been 
lost ; and though a thousand efforts have . 
been made to rescue them, they have 
hitherto been in vain. And hence Scali- 
ger, and various other critics, have con- 
tended that the Psalms are without mea- 
sure, form, or regularity, and were writ- 
ten, from the first, in the same prosaic 
manner in which they appear in our com- 
mon versions : while Josephus, S. Jerom, 
Le Clerc, and Bishop Hare, have con- 
tended that they possess not only all the 
variety, but the very same variety, as the 
poetry of the Greeks, and furnish us 
equally with hexameters, pentameters, 
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sapphics, iambics, and aleaics. Le Clerc, 
indeed, asserting, even beyond this, that 
they were also, in their genuine and original 
form, written in rhyme. The exact truth 
lies between these two extremes ; for even 
as they have descended to the present 
day, with the sentences and verses running 
into each other, nay, even in the most in- 
harmonious rendering which has ever been 
inflicted on them in any modern tongue, 
we still meet with so much rhythm in the 
structure, and so much adaptation in the 
pauses, as to give them a fair claim to the 
character of measured poetry ; though we 
cannot altogether decipher the prosodial 
rules under which they were at first com- 
posed ; nor have we, in general, any diffi- 
culty in reducing them to complete 
single verses, and occasionally hemistichs ; 
but to proceed beyond this, and to assign 
them imaginary cadences and specific 
metres, with Bishop Hare, or regularly 
recurrent rhymes, with M. Le Clere, it is 
necessary to take the most unwarrantable 
liberties with the sacred text, to change 
the position of many words, and substi- 
tute, omit, or interpolate others, as the 
fancy may dictate.”’ 


This we believe to be as near the 
truth as our imperfect information 
will enable us to reach. Mr. Good’s 
account of the subject-matter on 
which he next treats is written with 
such appropriate elegance, that we 
lament it is not in our power to 
extract it, but our limits are already 
overpassed : he then speaks of the figu- 
rative and parabolical character of the 
Psalms, and the secondary sense in 
which they prophetically describe the 
life and offices of the Redeemer; and 
proceeds to the subject of the errors 
which may have crept into the sacred 
text, and shews that they are in num- 
ber few, and not of essential import- 
ance: he then makes the following 
remark, which we must not omit, 
because it authorises and defends an 
improved version, such as Mr. Good 
has made. 

‘* Such defects have too often been 
taken advantage of by translators, and 
especially verbal critics, who have exer- 
cised an unwarrantable latitude in sus- 
pecting errors where none exist, and in 
altering the text, which alterations are 
uncalled for. The Septuagint version is 
peculiarly open to this charge, and the 
example has far too widely been followed 
by French, German, and even English 
critics, in modern times ; of which abund- 
ant proofs may be found in the subjoined 
notes. Perhaps no version that has 
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hitherto appeared is so fairly entitled to 
praise, in this respect, as that of our 
common Bible. The translators have 
manfully rendered it directly from the 
Hebrew text, and have rarely suffered 
themselves to be led astray from its plain 
and direct sense by any of the conjec- 
tural corrections of other interpretations, 
and they have pointed out, with the 
utmost candour, by the use of italics, the 
expletive and suppletive terms they have 
thought themselves called upon to em- 
ploy,” &c. 


While Mr. Good does justice to the 
general soundness and accuracy of the 
established version, his purpose ina 
new translation is to give a clearer 
idea of the metrical beauty of the 
original, and to form a stricter tran- 
script of the Masoretic text; and, by 
bringing the different psalms home to 
particular persons and periods, to 
excite a new and irresistible interest 
inthem. This was a task worthy of 
his talents and learning, and we cor- 
dially hope that such a valuable and 
interesting work will not be withheld 
from the public; in the meanwhile, 
we beg to recommend the present 
volume to our readers, who will be 
amply repaid in the perusal, by the 
surpassing interest of the subject, and 
the curious and valuable illustrations. 
Mr. Good has at once evinced great 
critical sagacity and historical know- 
ledge ; and his notices of the various 
important changes and events that 
took place in the history of the Jews 
are written with much spirit and 
elegance. High as his reputation 
stands as a scholar and divine, we are 
sure the present work will add another 
wreath to his fame. 


The Mind, and other Poems. By 
Charles Swain. 

THIS is a pleasing volume, both as 
respects the poetical merit and the 
pictorial beauty. We do not mean to 
assert that Mr. Swain’s poetry cannot 
admit of improvement; or that a 
very careful and accurate study of 
those of our great writers in the best 
days of English composition, together 
with a severe and critical revisal of his 
own productions, would not be seen, 
in the avoidance of some flat and pro- 
saic passages, in the correction of a 
few inaccurate rhymes, and in a 
greater condensation and force of 
language ;—but — is perfect poetry 
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to be found? and why are we to refuse 
to enjoy what is good, only because it 
might possibly be made better? Cer- 


tainly a writer has no business to 


appear before the public with a work 
negligently written, and possessing no 

wer of attraction, either from the 
inspiration of genius or the charms of 
taste ; if he does, he must not be sur- 
prised or annoyed at the reception he 
will assuredly meet with from those 
among whom he rashly ventured : but 
Mr. Swain need have no fears of this 
kind; he has shown, in this volume, 
a cultivated talent, a poetical feeling, 
and a power of expressing those feel- 
ings in language elegant and harmo- 
nious. We shall now proceed to con- 
firm our judgment by one or two 
examples, and the first from his larger 
poem. 

The followinglines are to the memory 
of the author of Childe Harold. 

Is the sound fled that whisper’d of the 

grave? 
Pass’d are the tears from Mem’ry’s mourn- 
ful cheek, 

Furl’d lie the funeral banners of the brave? 

Are the hills silent—doth the Ocean speak 

No more of him, whose passion was to seek 

Communion with their nature, and to feel 

An interest in the lonely sea-bird’s shriek, 

A language in the elemental peal, 


That struck the zenith dark, made earth’s 


foundations reel ? 

Yes—there is sadness in the brow of Earth— 

Still must we mourn that Bard’s untimely 
doom, 

Whose mind, like a volcano, scatter’d forth 

Its lava depths of mystery and gloom, 

Whose passions—terrible as the simoom, 

Fed upon him,—and ’mid darkness sought 

Stern spectres—demons from th’ unholy 
tomb. (caught, 

He from all breasts the fiercer feelings 

And threw a shade of guilt on ev’ry scene he 

wrought. 

Magnificent in daring soar’d that mind— 

Proud in dominion—its majestic tone 

Still vibrates thro’ the spirit of mankind. 

He reign’d o’er human hearts as on a throne, 

Making their inmost secrets all his own ; 

Bared ev’ry movement to his earnest eyes, 

Reveal’d all agonies that Pow’r had known. 

And lives not Byron still? it’s dust that dies— 

His genius walks the world—and Time and 

Death defies. 

Forget them not! oh! still forget them not! 

The bards whose spirit hath inspir’d their 
page ; 

Be not the mem’ry of the dead forgot, 

Whose genius is a nation’s heritage. 

Alas for life! what bosom might presage 

The shadow of the grave was with each 
name? 


Some gray and lonely at the door of age ; 
Some in the golden morning of their fame; 
Yet on the path of death all stricken down 
the same. 


In the ‘‘ Poetry of Sculpture ” we 
meet with the following stanzas. 


Approach the tomb of Julius, and behold 
The might of human intellect, view grace 
And saintly majesty in marble mould— 
There stands the Prophet, as before the face 
Of his eternal Master—there we trace 
The source and strength of inspiration, there 
Our feelings grow too mighty for the space 
That earth may yield them,—and far onward 
bear 
The soul to loftier spheres, to which that form 
seems heir. 
Sculpture is mind enchanted into stone, 
A voiceless record—a mute harmony, 
Omnipotent in grandeur all its own; 
Majestic shrine of a world’s memory— 
Whose shadow rises from antiquity, 
Girt by the genius of proud empires dead! 
All forms however, eminent and free, 
Spirits, whose good or evil names have shed 
Dishonour or renown upon the earth we 
tread. 
Can it be marble upon which we gaze? 
That brow is burning with intelligence ; 
Language alone its melody delays, 
As loth to leave a lip whose excellence 
Surpasseth mortal beauty—stir not hence, 
°T will breathe—’t will move—the spell will 
be unbound 
That chains the magic of its eloquence, 
Thy heart be ravish’d with the gifts of 
sound ; (found. 
For oh! if Truth’s on earth—here is Apollo 
Wonder of art,—immortal statue—thou 
Whom the transcendant genius of man 
Endow’d with glory! unto thee we bow. 
Thou look’st indeed eternal—here we can 
Compass all loveliness into one span 
Of inspiration—’tis the glance, the mould, 
The impress of divinity—began (cold, 
And finished—ere the glorious thought grew 
That gave the Sun-God birth, and bade the 
world behold. 


The following stanza is not without 
spirit and elegance ; though we do not 
like the term gray-hair’d to the daisy. 


Have not the flowers a language? speak, 
young Rose ; oA 

Speak, bashful sister of the footless dell! 

Thy blooming loves—thy sweet regards 
disclose. (well, 

Oh! speak! for many a legend keep’st thou 

Old tales of wars—crusading knights who 
fell ; 

And bade thee minister their latest sighs. 

Speak! gray hair’d Daisy! ancient Primrose, 
tell; 

Ye vernal harps! ye sylvan harmonies, 

Speak, poets of the fields! rapt gazers on the 

skies, 
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Seek we the forest’s quiet pathways deep, 

And Nature’s flow’ry page together read : 

How ocean-like the billowing branches 
sweep ; [we need ; 

This mild, green gloom is just the light 

And the young fawns—how silently they 
feed ; (dream. 

How still and statue-like—half life, half 

Slow mounts the wood-dove, like a spirit 
freed, (stream, 

And now a swan comes sailing up the 

And o’er the waters dark floats like the morn- 

ing beam. 

Ye poetry of woods! romance of fields! 

Nature’s imagination bodied bright, 

Earth’s floral page, that high instruction 
yields, 

For not—oh ! not alone to charm our sight, 

Gave God your blooming forms,—your looks 
of light— 

Ye speak a language which we yet may learn, 

A divination of mysterious might ! 

And glorious thoughts may angel-eyes 
discern, 

Flow’r-writ in mead and vale, where’er man’s 

footsteps turn. 


We must now, in conclusion, give 
a specimen of a poem, which proves 
that Mr. Swain’s muse can move grace- 
fully and easily to lighter and more 
familiar strains. 


Poor MAn’s Sona. 
Oh! better be poor and be merry, 
Than rich as a Lord and be sad, 
For good beer laughs louder than sherry, 
Which never such happy friends had. 
There’s a toast for each drop in the tankard, 
A song for each fresh filling-up : 
Time may chide, if he will—here we're 
anchor’d ; 
While Friendship goes round with the cup. 


For better be poor and be merry, &c. 
II. 


The Baron may arrogate loudly 
The splendours of lordship and land, 
And why not the Peasant as proudly 
The skill of his wealth-making hand? 
Oh! Liberty’s not for the knightly, 
The poorest are often most free ; 
And he who thinks well and acts rightly, 
Who’s richer or nobler than he? 
Then better, &c. 
Ill, 
Here’s the strength of Old England, my 
hearties, 
The vigour that is in good beer ; 
Folitical changes and parties 
Keep outside the door whilst we ’re here. 
May the plough and the loom thrive together, 
May industry ne’er know a sigh ; 
And the times that bring darkest of weather, 
Still show us a brighter day nigh. 
Then better be poor and be merry, &c. 


_ 
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No More. 

No more, dear Valley of my youth, 

I breathe thy free, inspiring air, 
Romance hath yielded now to truth, 

Dark droop the hopes that once bloom’d fair. 
The poetry of soul, that threw 

Its fine and rich enchantments o’er 
The Valley, and each scene I knew, 

Is felt no more. 


II. 


No more, beside the clust’ring vine, 
My sister, may’st thou smile and sing ; 
Yet oh! if ever song’s divine, 
It is when Memory wreathes the string : 
I left thee, but with looks that gave 
No coming sorrow to deplore ; 
And now—I weep above thy grave,— 
Thou sing’st no more. 
Il. 
It is not that the Vale is chang’d ; 
The change is in my own sad heart ; 
Still smile the very scenes we rang’d; 
But where’s the charm they could impart? 
Ah! thus looks youth to man as born 
For all that nobler minds adore, 
And man looks back to youth’s brief morn, 
And smiles no more. 


The History of Leamington Prior’s ; 
Srom the earliest records to the year 
1842. By Richard Hopper, esq. 
12mo. pp. viii. 98. 


LEAMINGTON is no ordinary place, 
and its history is to be related in no 
ordinary strain. It has arisen like the 
fabric of a vision. ‘‘ Workmen are 
still living who laid the foundation- 
stones of its edifices; nor has the trowel 
yet entirely ceased to be heard as 
buildings now and then arise !” 

In the year 1802 there were not 
more than 50 cottages, with about 250 
inhabitants. In the course of forty 
years the town has increased to more 
than fifty times the number. As our 
author continues— 


‘* Streets arose in their admirable cha~ 
racters—spacious, elegant, and uniform, 
with a rapidity altogether unequalled! 
Among the green trees have started up 
white houses! Where the plough made 
its deep furrow a short time back, are 
beheld spacious streets and noble dwell- 
ings! Silence reigned over the tranquil 
scene, where now the busy hum of refined 
society is heard everywhere around !’’ 


Hum! But list again— 


‘Tt is said of Rome, that nothing was 
so small in its beginning, or so great in its 
increase, throughout the whole world} 
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The splendour and dignity of the city 
were, according to Cicero, placed under 
the care of the immortal gods. If we 
direct our inquiry into the history of 
Leamington, and compare its present cha- 
racter with what it was so late as the year 
1804, we shall make the comparison with 
astonishment. At that time there were 
only a few thatched cottages, with but few 
inhabitants—zow there are numerous spa- 
cious streets, with hundreds of magnificent 
dwellings, many of them like palaces, in- 
termixed here and there with large spread- 
ing oaks and elms in their richest foliage. 
At the time named, there were two or 
three dirty dark lanes, with impassable 
roads, deep cart-ruts, bounded by hedges— 
now the streets are of great width, well 
paved, and brilliantly lighted with gas- 
lamps, which disperse their clear rays in 
every direction.”’ 


Such is the enlightened transforma- 
tion celebrated by our historian, and 
to illustrate more forcibly the picture 
which he had already so ably repre- 
sented to the mind’s eye, he has given, 
in p. 14, an interesting view of two 
thatched cottages which still exist near 
the town-hall, in this advanced period 
of the world, 1842, confronted by a 
cast-iron lamp-post as tall as them- 
selves, and two elegant ladies prome- 
nading upon the pavé, *‘ with all the 
indications of splendour and taste.” 

Need we say more to show that Mr. 
Hopper is a faithful and an eloquent 
historian? He has proved himself not 
only the enthusiastic friend of Lea- 
mington, but her zealous and able de- 
fender. Dr. Granville, in a recent 
publication, has presumed to make 
some detractive remarks on this fa- 
vourite town, and has even ventured 
to term the river Leam “sluggish,” 
forgetting perhaps, or perhaps not 
knowing, that its stream is often held 
up by the Old Mill. 


‘* But, however slow may be the stream 
of the Leamington river, it has moved fast 
enough to see as many generations as the 
Nile itself, although it may not have wit- 
nessed the ruin of Thebes, or the destruc- 
tion of Persepolis. Neither the Nile nor 
the Araxes ever saw the decay of splen- 
dour or the overthrow of a seat of empire 
so suddenly, as at this time is exemplified 
within the borders of our own territories 
on the banks of the Leam : for the Royal 
Hotel itself is deserted; the old town, once 
the seat of empire, is consigned to neg- 
lect—silence reigns where cheerfulness 
and gaiety pervaded the scene—the harp is 
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hung up in the hall, its strings have ceased 
to vibrate, and the dance with its bright 
visitations is carried to another more 
favoured spot.” 

Such are the revolutions of the do- 
minions of fashion! But Leamington 
herself will not decline, so long as she 
possesses Dr. Jephson to fill her houses 
with confiding patients, and to enliven 
her streets with his triumphant chariot, 
as seen in the front of this volume ; 
nor can the fame of Dr. Jephson him-. 
self grow faint, whilst a grass- Hopper 
exists to chirp his praises. 


An Ecclesiastical History, to the twen- 
tieth year of the reign of Constantine, 
by Eusebius Bishop of Caesarea. 
Translated by the Rev. C. F. Crusé, 
D.D. Professor in St. Paul’s College, 
Flushing, New York, 3d edit. 8vo. 

* pp. xxxt. 479. 

IT is surprising that we have been 
so long without a modern translation 
of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. 
There are, indeed, three in English, 
one by Hanmer, another (anonymous) 
printed at Cambridge in 1683, and a 
third incorporated in Parker’s Abridg- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Writers. But 
these are all scarce, and a new trans- 
lation was wanting, not only to meet 
the character of our own age, but also 
to supply the increased (or rather 
revived) demand for the writings of 
the early Fathers. Dr. Crusé, who 
is an episcopal clergyman in America, 
has, by publishing this volume, filled 
up a blank in our theological litera- 
ture, and the English publisher (Mr. 
Bagster) has rendered the student a 
service by reprinting it. Some slight 
corrections have been made in the 
style, and a few errors of translation 
corrected, by the English editor. 

The value of the history itself is 
evident, from the fact that all eccle- 
siastical historians have been obliged 
to base their labours on those of Eu- 
sebius. Writers of different’ creeds and 
schools, as, for instance, Basnage 
and Fleury, Mosheim and Milner, 
have all been obliged to make him 
their authority, in treating of the pe- 
riod his work comprises. On this 
subject we gladly avail ourselves of 
the expressions of M. Gonthier, whose 
** Petite Bibliotheque des Péres,”’ was 
commenced at Geneva in 1830. In the 
memoir of Eusebius, he says, 
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** Pour juger de quelle importance est 
pour nous ce travail d’Eusébe, il faut ré- 
fléchir 4 l’immense lacune qui existerait 
dans les annales du Christianisme, s’il 
n’efit pas été entrepris. Car c’est l’évéque 
de Césarée qui nous a transmis la plu- 
part des renseignemens que nous possé- 
dons sur le second et le troisiéme siécle 
de l’Eglise, et sur la fin du premier. Que 
d’actes importans il nous a conservés ! 
que de détails touchans sur les combats 
et la fin des martyrs! que de lettres d’un 
puissant intérét ! que de fragmens précieux 
des écrivains anciens dont les ceuvres ont 
péri! que de trésors, en un mot, nous 
offre cette histoire. 

** Telle est l’exactitude qui la distingue, 
que les historiens ecclésiastiques venus 
aprés Eusébe, Socrate, Sozoméne, Thé- 
odoret, etc. n’ont pas méme songé a reve- 
nir sur les temps explorés par lui, n’ont 
pas cru pouvoir rien ajouter 4 ses ré- 
cherches, et ne commencent leurs récits 
que 1a ow finissent les siens. 

“*Que dans une production d’aussi 
longue haleine, il se soit glisse quelques 
erreurs, c'est ce qu’il était presque impos- 
sible d’éviter : mais elles ne sont ni nom- 
breuses ni graves, et portent sur quelques 
dates plutét que sur les faits.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 82.) 

Alongside with this opinion we 
should place that of Mr. Riddle, 
the author of ‘ Christian Antiqui- 
ties”’ (1839), in which work he has 
given an account of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers and their writings, 
ending with Eusebius. We quote his 
opinion the more gladly, as, in sup- 
plying those cautions with which 
undoubtedly the history should be 
read, it saves us the trouble of parti- 
cular criticism : 


‘* Although, as may be expected, he 
has not entirely avoided errors, nor can 
be thoroughly acquitted of credulity, yet, 
on the whole, the history is compiled 
with such a degree of care, impartiality, 
and laborious research, that it constitutes 
an unique and invaluable treatise of its 
kind.” (P. 118.) 


The translator has not chosen to 
enter into historical questions, perhaps 
because his doing so would have in- 
creasedthesizeofthe volume. The Eng- 
lish editor has prefixed the Life of Eu- 
sebius by Valesius (Henri de Valois), 
from Parker’s translation, in which, 
however, as he mentions, the sense of 
the writer is given, rather than his ex- 
pression. This publication is to be fol- 
lowed by translations of the other ec- 
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clesiastical histories of the six first 
centuries. The series will include the 
Life of Constantine by Eusebius ; the 
History of Socrates Scholasticus, which 
forms a continuation of the work now 
before us ; Sozomen’s Narrative; Theo- 
doret; and Evagrius, who carries 
down the history of the Christian 
church to the year 594. Thus, with 
the exception of a few fragments, the 
English reader will possess a transla- 
tion of Reading’s valuable edition of 
the Greek Ecclesiastical Writers. We 
have now at hand some notes of the 
celebrated lectures delivered by Dr. 
(afterwards Bishop) Lloyd at Oxford, 
1824, as Regius Professor of Divinity ; 
in the fourth of which these writers 
are mentioned (Ecclesiastice Historie 
Scriptores) in a list of books to be 
read on that part of the subject. As 
the Jearned Professor’s list retains its 
value, where it is known, the student 
will be glad of the increased facility 
afforded for following it. The portion 
which this volume comprises was 
published in the original Greek, at 
Oxford, in 1838, under the editorship 
of the late Professor Burton, so well 
known by his ‘‘ Testimonies of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers ” to the Divinity 
of Christ, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


Of the Government of Churches. A 
discourse pointing at the primitive 
form. By Herbert Thorndike, 4.M, 
Edited by the Rev. D. Lewis, M.A, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Fep. 
8vo. pp. xxxi. 203. 





IN forming an opinion of a work, 
particularly of a reprint, we are glad 
to find one already given by a compe- 
tent authority. In the present case 
there is such an opinion extant, pro- 
ceeding from a great authority, but 
not altogether favourable. Jeremy 
Taylor, in a letter to Evelyn, dated 
June 4, 1659, writing about a later 
work of Thorndike’s, thus expresses 
himself concerning the author and his 
productions. ‘‘I have not seen Mr. 
Thorndike’s booke. You make me 
desirous of it, because you call it ela- 
borate: but I like not the title nor the 
subject; and the man is, indeed, a 
very good and a learned man, but I 
have not seen much prosperity in his 
writings ; but if he have so well chosen 
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the questions, there is no peradven- 
ture, but he hath tumbled into his 
heape many choice materials.” * This 
opinion is so deliberate that we know 
not how to appeal from it; to its 
praise we certainly cannot add, nor 
are we so bold as to question the jus- 
tice of its censure. Both the writers 
were sufferers in the same cause, so 
that any predisposition on Taylor’s 
part, we think, must have been favour- 
able. 

The book which elicited this opinion 
was probably that which Mr. Chal- 
mers calls his ‘famous work,” and 
published in that same year, 1659. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ An Epilogue to the 
Tragedy of the Church of England, in 
three books, viz. 1. Of the principles 
of Christian truth. 2. Of the cove- 
nant of grace. 3. Of the laws of the 
Church.” On reading the title, we 
do not wonder that Jeremy Taylor 
disliked it; and that the took itself 
gave dissatisfaction in other quarters, 
appears from a letter of Chancellor 
Hyde’s, (in the appendix to the Life 
of Barwick,) who complains of it as 
containing doubts and scruples, which 
would be made use of against the 
church, “‘ and the greatest scandal pro- 
ceed from them.” Mr. Chalmers, 
while he admits his learning, (and his 
correspondence with Lightfoot is 
another evidence of it,) considers him 
an inconsistent character. Up to the 
time of the Savoy Conference, the 
Nonconformists (as we must call them 
by anticipation) expected his concur- 
rence, but at that meeting they were 
completely undeceived. 

Thorndike’s work on Church Go- 
vernment, which is now before us, 
was published in 1641. The praise 
which Jeremy Taylor would allow it, 
is, of course, that the author has 
“‘tumbled into his heap many choice 
materials,” an opinion in which we 
may safely concur. 

The book is inscribed ‘‘To the 
lovers of peace and truth,”’ and these 
words are, seemingly, indicative of his 
object. He is usually considered a 
great favourer of antiquity, and yet 
the following extract will hardly con- 
firm that opinion in the extreme. 





* Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 78, 8vo. 
edit. 





’  Keclesiastical writers I have, for the 
most part, stripped of the authority which 
their years and merit in the Church have 
won, and produced them as witnesses at 
the bar of common sense, to make them 
evidence from the historical truth of their 
sayings. The meaning of them....some- 
times is left to every man’s apprehension 
to value, for when ali is done men must 
and will be judges for themselves.” P. 
xxiii. xxiv. 


At the opening of chapter i. (p. 2,) 
he justly observes, ‘‘If we put the 
giains of affection and prejudice into 
the gold-scales which we weigh nice 
truths with, no marvel if the lighter go 
down.” 

Although a strenuous contender for 
episcopacy, his view of it is rather sy- 
nodical than monarchial, as might be 
inferred from the contents to chapter 
vii.—‘ Presbyters govern with the 
apostles in Scriptures. Nothing done 
in the church without their advice. 
Why both ranks are called ‘ sacer- 
dotes,’ ‘ presbyteri,’ ‘ antistites,’ and 
the like.” On this subject he says 
at p. 75, ‘‘ Antistites in ‘ecclesid, is 
not the bishop alone, but the bishop 
and the presbyters.”” This may sound 
rather bold from a presbyter, but it is 
substantially the same view of the 
case as Archbishop Usher’s, which, 
(and the coincidence is worth remark- 
ing) was proposed in 1641, the very 
year in which Thorndike’s treatise was 
published. (See the addenda to the 
Life of Usher, prefixed to his Body of 
Divinity, edit. 1702.) The same view 
was proposed to his own clergy, by 
bishop Reynolds, in 1661, on the oc- 
casion of a sermon, which he himself 
preached (aninteresting circumstance,) 
at the first ordination he held in his 
see of Norwich. In the dedication of 
the sermon ‘‘ To the reverend my 
dearly beloved brethren, the dean, pre- 
bendaries, and the rest of the clergy 
of the cathedral church and city of 
Norwich,” he says, yo 

‘¢ T hope it will not be grievous unto 
you, or offensive unto any, if, after the 
example of the ancient bishops in the pri- 
mitive and purer ages of the church, who 
were wont to sit with their clergy, and 
preside in an ecclesiastical senate, I shall, 
in matters of weight and difficulty, entreat 
the advice and assistance of you, who are 
Presbyteri urbis, in order to the more 
safe, judicious, regular, and inoffensive 
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determining of them.” 
p. xv. Contents.) 


At p. 105, we have his opinion on 
preaching, which he considers as the 
office both of bishop and presbyters, 
and which, on general accounts, de- 
serves attention. 


“ Which office of preaching .... as it 
is without doubt, and always was ac- 
counted, in regard of personal perform- 
ance, the most excellent work they are 
able to contribute to the service of God, 
so it is, for the use of edification, as much 
to be preferred before any other employ- 
ment, as prophesying is by the apostle pre- 
ferred before speaking with strange lan- 
guages: always provided—since we must 
not now presume upon immediate inspira- 
tions, but expect God’s ordinary blessing 
upon human endeavours—that men and 
abilities may be stored for the works, be- 
fore the work be cut out for them, so as 
the honour and reverence thereof may be 
preserved without offence.’’* 


At p. 192, reverting to a point he 
had discussed before, he says, ‘‘ He 
that aimeth at the primitive form, and 
that which cometh nearest the institu- 
tion of our Lord and His Apostles, 
must not think of destroying bishops, 
but of restoring their presbyteries.” 
And he thus apologises for the foreign 
Protestant churches, who had adopted 
the Presbyterian form : 


‘« Be it pardonable for our neighbours 
and brethren of the reformed churches 
abroad, to have overseen the succession of 
the Apostles, because they could not dis- 
cern it, as they found it blended with such 
abundance of accessories, especially in the 
persons of men that hated to be reform- 
ed.’”’ (p. 194.) ‘* The honour and esteem, 
which the learned of the reformed churches 
abroad have professed of the state of our 
churches, and our charity in excusing the 


(Works, vol. v. 





* Bishop Reynolds, in the sermon al- 
ready referred to, says, on this subject, 
‘¢ Prayer and preaching are two excellent 
and worthy parts of the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, appointed as mutual helps and 
furtherances each to other; and therefore 
they, on either hand, do very ill, who 
justle out and disparage the one by the 
other; as if performing the one were a 
sufficient discharge of the ministerial func- 
tion, and means of the people’s edification 
and salvation without the other. Certainly 
our Saviour’s commission extends to the 
world’s end.’? (Matt. xxviii. 20.) The 
bishop’s text is from 2. Cor. iv. 5. 
(Works, vol. v. p. 347.) 
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necessities of theirs, and acknowledging 
the efficacy of the ministry which they 
use, will be sufficient, through God’s good- 
ness, to actuate the correspondence we 
desire to preserve with them, without 
those innovations which they never re- 
quired at our hands to such purpose.’’ 
(p. 196-7.) 


He concludes with urging the resto- 
ration of presbyteries, in the hope that 
they ‘‘may become schools of the 
prophets, and seminaries of able preach- 
ers through the several jurisdictions or 
dioceses ;”” and more than hints his 
opinion, that the gradual introduction 
of lay power into the church, has arisen 
from neglecting the presbyteries. The 
editor adopts this opinion in the pre- 
face. 

This volume is neatly printed, and, 
though there is no display of editor- 
ship, that part has been carefully per- 
formed, by verifying the author’s quo- 
tations and references. We do not, 
however, understand the note at p. 88. 
Thorndike, quoting 1. Cor. xii. 28, has 
the words helps in government, on which 
Mr. Lewis says, ‘‘ the author’s reading 
is that of the version then in use.” 
But what, we may ask, was the version 
then in use? King James’s,—which 
reads, helps, governments, and the 
Geneva, which was then very popu- 
lar, reads helpers, governors. It would 
have been better to have specified the 
version he conceived to have been 

uoted. 

Of this little volume we may say, 
that it is a manual of argument and 
criticism on the subject of Episcopal 
government. If the sweeping censure 
of Jeremy Taylor detracts from the 
weight which it might otherwise have, 
the reader must peruse it the more 
attentively, and search it as a heap, 
into which the author may have tumbled 
many choice materials. 


The Assize of Jerusalem. Read January 
7, 1842, before the Leicestershire 
Literary Society. ByT. Smith, Esq. 
F.S.A. Leicester. 8vo. pp. 64. 

IT is pleasant to find, in the work 
before us, an instance of a gentleman 
gaining the attention of a literary 
society, not to the superficial frivoli- 
ties which are generally dressed up for 
such an audience, but to a disquisi- 
tion upon a subject of really serious 
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and scientific interest, connected 

the deep mysteries of general law, and 
founded upon one of those early codes 
in which, if any where, we may discover 
traces of the universal principles by 
and through which men of all nations 
have striven to attain the great ends 
of society. 

The Assize of Jerusalem, properly 
so called, does not exist. It was a 
code of laws compiled, as the story 
goes, by Godfrey of Bouillon, about 
the year 1100, and intended for the 
government of the kingdom to which 
he was raised by the success of the 
first crusade. The original is said to 
have been deposited in the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and to have been destroyed 
by the Saracens in 1187, when Jeru- 
salem was surrendered to Saladin. 
Gibbon has expressed a doubt whether 
the original ever existed; a doubt 
which we should like to have seen 
noticed by Mr. Smith. 

Although the original Assize was 


~ thus lost, the subjects of the kingdom 


of Jerusalem continued to act upon 
the knowledge of its provisions, which 
they derived from memory and tradi- 
tion, until, in 1260, a certain Jean 
d’Ibelin, count of Jaffa and Ascalon, 
gathered up the traditionary fragments 
of the perished code; or, more proba- 
bly, taking the practice of his time as 
his guide, compiled a fresh code, and 
gave to his work the same name which 
had been bestowed upon the presumed 
original. Ibelin’s compilation was 
revised in 1369 for the use of the Latin 
kingdom of Cyprus, and is the code 
which has come down to us under the 
name of the Assize of Jerusalem, and 
which forms the subject of the book 
before us. 

Of this ‘precious monument of 
feudal jurisprudence,’ to use the 
words of Gibbon, Mr. Smith informs 
us that several MSS. exist, and he 
mentions one in the Royal Library at 
Munich, and ‘a Venetian MS.” It 
was first published, together with 
Beaumanoir’s Codtumes de Beauvoisis, 
Bourges and Paris, fol. 1690, under 
the editorship, not of Thomas, but of 
Gaspar Thaumas de la Thaumassiere. 
This is the edition most generally 
known ; but Mr, Smith says, that “a 
more perfect copy of the original 
French has been recently edited by 
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Kaussler at Stuttgardt.”” An Italian 
version, “‘ promulgated by the Vene- 
tian government in 1535, for the go- 
vernment of their kingdom of Cyprus,” 
may be found in the fifth volume of 
Canciani’s ‘‘ Barbarorum leges anti- 
que,” fol. Venetiis, 1781—92. We 
wish Mr. Smith had given a fuller ac- 
count of the literary history of his 
subject. Bibliographical details are 
always useful and interesting, and, 
upon future occasions, he will find 
them worthy of more attention. 
Ibelin’s code partakes of the two 
systems of jurisprudence which pre- 
dominate in Europe, the Latin and the 
Gothic ; the former being the principal 
authority for the portion which relates 
to civil rights, whilst, in criminal pro- 
ceedings, we clearly trace the very 
peculiar character of the latter. Mr. 
Smith has given an outline of the pro- 
visions of the code under both these 
aspects, adding illustrations derived 
from the legal practices of other 
countries, and has in this manner 
compiled a book which well deserves 
to be known beyond the limited circle 
for whose use it was primarily in- 
tended. If it fails to pass beyond that 
circle, the reason will be, because its 
author has not been content to treat 
the subject altogether as one of science, 
but, in his deductions and his moral, 
has too much imitated that great man 


‘* Who to party gave up what belong’d to 
mankind.” 
Like our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the 
subjects of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
had justice brought home to them by 
a variety of local courts, in which the 
principal landholder presided, and the 
people were the judges. “Their court,” 
says Mr. Smith, “ was open in winter, 
spring, and autumn, but closed in 
summer on account of the necessity of 
getting in the harvest.” And he sug- 
gests, ‘“‘ Have we here an insight into 
the origin of our long vacation? Do 
our courts close in August in order 
that the corn may be housed?’ No 
doubt of it. The sacred festivals of 
the church, and the necessary labours 
of a rural population, account for all 
the legal vacations. The celebration 
of Advent and Christmas gave rise to 
that one in the winter; Lent and 
Easter to the spring vacation; and 
between Midsummer and Michaelmas 
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the law was silent, in order that the 
fruits of the earth might be gathered 
and housed. 

At the day appointed the parties 
were bound to appear or send a lawful 
essoigne, orexcuse. If the veracity of 
the assigned cause of essoigne was dis- 
puted, it might, after a time, be in- 
quired into, and when the parties were 
ultimately standing in court, it was in 
the mouth of two witnesses that every 
fact was to be established. ‘The 
Frank could not be evidence against 
the Syrian, nor the Syrian against the 
Frank; I presume, because malice 
might be supposed to exist between 
them. Nor could a woman give tes- 
timony against a man.” (Smith, p. 33.) 
This last provision savours greatly of 
the East, where, in some countries, 
although women are not altogether 
excluded from giving testimony, there 
is a graduated scale by which the 
value of their evidence is to be weighed 
against that of men. 

“« Tf the plaintiff had two lawful witnesses, 
proof was completed, and the defendant 
convicted. If he had only one witness, 
the defendant might claim the right of 
combat ; but if the plaintiff could bring 
no evidence [witness?] at all, the de- 
fendant purged himself by swearing upon 
the saints that the thing charged against 
him was untrue.’’ (p. 27.) 


Was not the oath sor sains, rather 
an oath upon the signum, the cross, 
than “‘ upon the saints?”’ No doubt 
there was an oath upon the relics of 
saints, as there was upon every thing 
else that was esteemed sacred, valuable, 
or peculiar, down even to the beard, 
as may be seen in innumerable 
instances adduced by Grimm and 
Michelet. If we understand Mr. 
Smith rightly, there is no trace of the 
compurgatorial oath in the Assize. 

Of the judicial combat he gives the 
following description : 

‘‘On the morning of the combat, the 
viscount and the jury assembled at the 
usual place, and the viscount administered 
this oath to the appellant: ‘You shall 
swear, as God and his Holy Gospels shall 
be your help in thy hour of need, that 
the man whom you have appealed did truly 
commit this murder.’ The defendant was 
sworn in similar terms, that he did not 
commit the murder. Two of the jurors 
then took one of the champions, and two 
more the other, and placed them before 
each other, so that neither might have 
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advantage of the sun; scarlet bucklers 
of equal size and weight were delivered 
to them, and staves of the same length 
and thickness. Proclamation was then 
made by the crier of the court, that none 
should be so hardy as to interfere, and 
the jurors withdrew, only to return to hear 
the last words of the wretch who was 
vanquished. ‘Living or dead,’ says the 
Assize, ‘justice demands that the van- 
quished should be straightway hanged by 
law and by the Assize.’ ’’ (p. 50.) 


In this pleasant manner, Mr. Smith 
has commented upon the leading pecu- 
liarities of his subject, not indeed so 
diffusely as he might have done be- 
fore another audience, but still in 
a way which will render his book a 
very acceptable guide to any one who 
wishes to acquire a notion of the 
contents of the Assize of Jerusalem. 

One of the peculiarities of this code 
it has not fallen in Mr. Smith’s way 
to notice; but, as we are upon the 
subject, it is perhaps worth recording. 
In connection with the feudal right of 
the lord to have the value of his female 
tenant’s marriage, the Assize prescribes 
that the lord by his deputy might 
tender to her three suitors, and compel 
her to accept one of them. The trans- 
action was to take place in the follow- 
ing manner. The lord was to send 
three persons to the lady, one as his 
deputy, and two others as a court, 
and the deputy was to address the lady 
thus : 


‘* Lady, I offer you on the part of such 
alord (and he names him) three suitors, 
such a one and such a one (and he names 
them), and I summon you, on the part of 
my lord, that before such a day (and he 
fixes the day) you select one of the three 
suitors whom I have named to you. And 
thus he was to say three times. (c. 248.)’’ 


We believe this singular custom has 
not been found elsewhere. 


The Sanative Influence of Climate, &c. 
By Sir James Clark, Bart. &c. 3rd 
Edition. 


THIS is one of those works which 
fully keeps the promise it holds out. 
The subject is one of great interest to 
all who, like us reviewers, enjoy, if 
enjoyment it can be called, but a doubt- 
ful, delicate, dyspeptic kind of health ; 
and who are on the look-out for some 
happier climate, where 


‘ They just can bear their laureate twice a-year.’ 
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The first part of the work treats of 
those diseases for which a change of 
climate is often found most beneficial, 
such as disorders of the digestive 
organs, pulmonary consumption, gout, 
&c. The second part treats of the 
various climates both in England and 
in other parts of the world, with great 
exactness of knowledge as totheir pecu- 
liarities, and satisfactory reasonings 
on their varied effects on the human 
constitution. 

From the account here given, it ap- 
pears that the climate of England, 
meaning that portion of it to which the 
feeble and afflicted would have re- 
course, is divided into what are called 
the London climate, SouthCoast (Sus- 
sex and Hampshire), South-west coast, 
(Devonshire), Cornwall, and the West 
of England, including Bristol, the 
Channel Islands, &c. The general 
result of the inquiry on the several ad- 
vantages of these different places, 
seems, to us, to show that each place 
may be of more advantage than any 
other, to some particular complaint ; 
and that such a selection should be 
made under the advice of some phy- 
sician of character and experience. 
For absolute mildness no part of Eng- 
land equals the climate of Cornwall, 
for a small range of the thermometer, 
and for a nearer approach to an 
equality between the winter and sum- 
mer climate. The mean winter tem- 
perature is about five above that of 
London, and as high as that of Mont- 
pelier. The quantity of rain, however, 
that falls at Penzance is more than 


double that of the metropolis. The 
mean quantity of Penzance is 44°17, 
and of London 20°686, while at Ken- 
dal it is absolutely 53°944, a quantity 
totally unknown in any other part of 
Europe. 


The author then proceeds to give us" 


some information on foreign climates ; 
as that of the South of France, of 
Italy, the Mediterranean climates, the 
Atlantic, the West Indies, and lastly 
that of the Southern Hemisphere. Of 
all these, there is none to compare with 
that of Madeira for every quality de- 
sirable for pleasure or health. In De- 
cember the thermometer is aé 59, and 
in June at only 65, while at Naples it 
is at 74, and in winter as low as 48. 

There is, at p. 344, a very interest- 
ing chapter on mineral waters, and on 
the factitious ones, concerning which 
our author says that the information 
he obtained at Berlin, where these 
factitious waters are extensively used, 
was decidedly in favour of their utility, 
and the remarkable similarity of their 
effects to those of the natural waters 
was generally admitted. The respec- 
tability also of Dr. Stoure, and his 
skill as a chemist, were universally 
acknowledged. Accordingly, Sir James 
Clark says he had no scruple in pre- 
scribing the waters of the German Spa 
at Brighton in the same cases in 
which he would have prescribed the 
natural waters of Ems and Carlsbad. 
In fact, the factitious waters have one 
advantage, that they may be easily 
changed during the progress of their 
course. 





Specimens of Biblical Exposition of the 
Book of Genesis. By the Rev. R. Warner, 
12mo. pp. 242.—This little volume is in- 
tended for family worship; the author’s 
object, as he intimates, is to be short, 
plain, doctrinal, and practical. Perhaps, 
as respects the third point, more use might 
have been made of Romans IV., the first 
verses entering into the subject as well as 
the last. In chapter XXIII., the illustra- 
tion afforded in ya VIII. 56, is appro- 
priately introduced on the occasion of 
Sarah’s burial. At p. 241, the sentence 
** quench our activity in good, benevolent, 
and useful actions,’? has an ambiguity, 
which might have been avoided. We were 
pleased with a striking remark at p. 41, on 
Gen. IX., “the first introduction of strong 
intoxicating liquor into the world, was 


accompanied by a sin, and followed by a 
curse.’’ There are other remarks which 
we might quote, but it would occupy too 
much room. 





The Office for the Visitation of the Sick, 
with Notes from Bishop Sparrow, and 
Prayers from Bishop Cosins, .and others. 
24mo. pp. 101.—An elegantly printed 
tract. The note on the Creed, which says 
‘* this the Catholic church received from 
the Apostles,” if meant of the actual form 
of words, is at variance with the opinion 
of Bishop Mant. The absolution in this 
service is explained at p. 43, as reconcilia- 
tion, and restoration to communion with 
the church. We doubt whether the ten- 
dency of some of the remarks be not rather 
to promote bondage, than ‘‘ the freedom 
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of the spirit,’’ on which subject the preface 
‘* of Ceremonies to the Liturgy,’’ deserves 
to be read. 





Polynesia; or an historical account of 
the Principal Islands in the South Sea, 
including New Zealand. By the Right 
Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. Fep. 8v0. pp. 
440.—This interesting volume (which 
forms the 33rd of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library,) is the more acceptable, as no 
general history of the kind has yet appear- 
ed. The Polynesian Researches of Mr. 
Ellis, and similar works, are the basis of 
this, but their various contents had not 
yet been united in one. The subject has 
its difficulties, as the statements of the 
missionaries and some nautical writers 
are conflicting : the author, however, has 
not only well condensed the several ac- 
counts, (no trifling task,) but has ably held 
the balance. His verdict is decidedly in 
favour of the missionaries’ labours; and 
this passage may serve as a specimen of 
his judgments: ‘‘ it is gratifying to find 
that in the Sandwich Islands social im- 
provement follows closely in the path of 
learning and religion.’”’ p. 409. Occa- 
sionally a circumstance omitted might 
have been introduced, (as for instance the 
consistent death of King Pomare, after 
his lapse into sottishness,) but the author 
obviously had to condense as well as to 
narrate. At p. 187, the remainder of the 
sentence after the word recital, might have 
been advantageously left out. Altogether, 
this volume is not only a desirable addition 
to the historical department, but is likely 
to have an important effect, as a vindica- 
tion of the Polynesian missions. 





The Sacred Diary, or Select Meditations 
Sor every part of the day, and the employ- 
ments thereof. By W. Gearing, Rector 
of Christ-Church Southwark, A. D. 
1688. 12mo. pp. avi. 164.—This little 
book has been chosen for re-publication 
by the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society, and fully justifies the choice. 
It is a series of meditations for the various 
times and occurrences of the day, in- 
cluding some general ones, as, for instance, 
section 34, ‘‘ of growing in the knowledge 
of Christ, and in Grace.” The writer 
says, ‘* Labour every day to grow more 
and more in the knowledge of Christ. 
Now, there are two degrees of the know- 
ledge of Christ. 1. Historical and 
doctrinal. 2, Experimentaland practical.” 
After which he proceeds to enlarge on 
them. The following caution, given in 
the last chapter, on the Sabbath, deserves 
particular attention. ‘‘Take heed of 
a deceitful heart herein, lest you should 
so please yourself in some degree of 
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strictness about the observance of the 
Sabbath, as that you should let loose the 
reins all the week after to worldliness, 
vanity, and sin. And consider, that the 
Lord has given this day for this end, that 
now you should get light to guide you, 
and heat to quicken you, and strength to 
enable you to walk in the way of the Lord 
all the week after, so much the more 
holily and spiritually,’’ (p. 163.)—There 
is a quarto volume of Church History, in 
some respects an abridgement of Fuller’s, 
attributed to the author of this volume, 
but we do not know on what authority. 





The Gospel after the Pentecostal 
pattern. 12mo. pp. 24.—This tract is the 
substance of a charge delivered by the 
American Bishop Doane, to the clergy 
of the diocese of New Jersey, in May, 
1842. That circumstance should have 
been expressed in the title-page, rather 
than in the prefatory advertisement, into 
which, we may observe, some very bitter 
language is needlessly introduced, more 
likely to lessen the number of readers 
than to increase it. 





The Christian Vine, Part 1. 18mo. 
pp. 78.—There is occasionally some 
pleasing matter in this tract, but the 
author has impaired the effect—as 
Atalanta lost the race, by running out 
of the course after apples—we mean con- 
troversial ones. At p. 34, the words 
‘‘the Altar of the Christian Sacrifice,” 
as applied to the Lord’s Supper, are not 
in strict accordance with the thirty-first 
of our Articles. But we gladly quote a 
remark at p. 48, against transubstantia- 
tion,—‘‘ even as baptism, though it be- 
comes a spiritual thing, preserves the 
property of its substance, water, and does 
not lose what it was before.” When the 
author says, that the ‘‘ Church in faithful 
times,” did not receive the Communion 
sitting, he forgets the first institution of 
it ;* not that we are advocates for sitting, 
in preference to kneeling, but precision of 
statement is desirable. At the same page 
he observes, that ‘‘they never lighted 
candles by day to the Eucharist,” whence 
we infer at once, that he does not agree 
with those who are now endeavouring to 
restore the use of candles by daylight in 
our churches. 





Three Poems: Eleusinia; Nimrod; Si- 
bylla Anglica. By R. F. Fisher. 2 vols. 
—There is no want of talent in this au- 
thor, but there is little interest likely to 
be excited by his poems ; Eleusinia, or the 


* See Lightfoot’s Works, vol. i. p. 
960, 
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Soul’s Progress, is too philosophical for 
general readers. The subject of Nimrodis 
surely not well chosen, in whose charac- 
ter barbarian pride and savage cruelty are 
alone seen ; while the period in which the 
scene is laid, and the characters that ap- 
pear in it, must preclude the delineation of 
those passions which illustrate the pur- 
pose and dignify the character of tragedy. 
The poem which we think shews most of 
the artist, is Sibylla. As every writer is 
more or less affected by the works of his 
contemporaries, so Mr. Fisher sometimes 
reminds us of Byron, and sometimes of 
Wordsworth, but never in the way of a 
too direct imitation. His genius seems 
inventive ; his power and flow of language 
considerable ; and his versification po- 
lished and harmonious: yet there are 
defects in his language which ought not to 
have appeared ; and poems like his, which 
will not derive a very strong interest from 
the fascination of the subject, should have 
detained and delighted the reader by the 
general elegance of the composition, and 
the delicate finish of the various parts. 
Such expressions as (p. 5,) ‘* undanger- 
ous guilt ;’’ p. 6, ‘‘ brooking a weight of 
flesh,” and many others, we think very 
questionable : and, could the author find 
no other images and expressions where- 
with to pourtray his character of Shak- 
spere than the following ? (p. 50.) 


Rare Swan of Avon! mark him—sedge-hid 
now, 
Brushing for food, but ever to the air 
Rearing his snaky head, as if to show 
It is no vulgar duck that grubbles there. 
Now like some river God, secure and slow, 
Floating in pride; or with the lighter 
brood 
Darting about, and sporting to and fro. 
Magic of words to stir each sluggish mood, 
Writ not with ink, ’tis said, but with his heart’s 
own blood. 


Nor is the portrait of Milton more to 
our taste. 


The other was of sterner temperament ; 
But in his unfledg’d boyhood did he couch 
With the soft Muse; whom her mature 
intent 
Nor bitter zeal, nor wrath could disavouch ; 
But teeming Fancy watch’d to find a vent, 
And burst upon the thankless age, dis- 
traught 
With heav’nly mists and worldly merriment, 
O Poesy, sublim’d with holy thought ! 
O Wisdom, doubly sweet, when classic Milton 
taught ! 


Lord Byron is thus described : 


Who’s he would teach us in this latter year? 
From an old wither’d stock there sprung 
a scion, (tear, 
Who, spurn’d of men, wip’d off a gathering 
Then in his fury ramp’d like a young lion 
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When lust, or hunger, or the hunter’s spear 
Do goad him into madness ; rushing forth 
He doff’d his tunick for a pilgrim’s gear. 
Still his clear spirit mark’d his noble birth, 
And spread into the air, and blazed o’er the wide 
earth, &c. 


In the following stanza, we look in 
vain for the judgment or the taste of the 
poet, (p. 153.) 


She sees me—yes, me! me! hah—there! 
a sign, [beckons me,— 
She points—the crew—the billows— 
I stand o’erleaning, where the passionate 
brine 
Spends its check’d rage in foam. Can 
that be he? 
His was no heart to see me here and pine 
In idle pity—help! if it he know— 
That voice—’tis her’s! the words like vipers 
twine 
And twist my lungs—my breath heaves 
thick and low. 
But, ah! she sinks—my God—my God—then 
take me too. 


In what we consider the best poem, 
the Sibylla, there are expressions and 
lines we should wish amended: as (p. 
135.) 


** Who know myself a real identic being.” 
P. 149. 
*¢ At which the cat all changed of his behaving.” 
P. 152. 
“*So spiritless I draggled at her side.” 
P. 159. 
“As some fall burglar when the faint star- 
beam,” &c. : 
P. 163. 


‘** As smoke is seen in some laborious town, 
To memorize the forger’s agonies.”? 


But we can have no wish to detain 
ourselves or readers among what appear 
to us to be blemishes in the author’s 
work which a little patient attention 
might have removed. He who writes 
that he may be read by those whose appro- 
bation is of value, must not only be 
endowed with genius, which will supply 
him with invention, but with that severe 
judgment on himself, that will render him 
dissatisfied unless his style corresponds 
to his thoughts, and his expression is free 
from all such blemishes and imperfections 
as are only pardonable when art is less 
advanced than it is in our days, and the 
mechanism of language not so well under- 
stood. It is curious, that the poets of the 
present age have been, as a body, more 
incorrect in language, and in other con- 
stituents of poetry, than those of any age 
preceding ours. 
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A Help to Catechising, for the use of 
Schools. By James Beaven, A.M.—We 
think this to be an excellent exposition of 
the Catechism for young persons, and, 
through the teacher, it may be accommo- 
dated to the wants and to the comprehen- 
sion of children in almost every grade of 
education. The Introduction is useful, 
and historically interesting. We are told 
that in the ancient church, persons were 
appointed by the bishop to train adult can- 
didates for baptism. This person was 
sometimes a clergyman, as Cyril, some- 
times a layman, as Clement, or Origen. 
The Christian children appear to have been 
left to the care of their sponsors. The 
author says, that by what steps children 
were brought under the direct instruction 
of the clergy it is difficult to say, but the 
foundation was laid as early as the year 
1385. This appears from a manual of 
instructions for the clergy, drawn up, under 
the title of ‘ Pupilla Oculi Sacerdotum,”’ 
from previous works of acknowledged 
authority, by John de Burgo, Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, and re- 
printed in 1570. The foundation laid be- 
fore the Reformation was not lost sight of ; 
various elementary works were published, 
which prepared the way for the production 
of the present Cathechism of the church, 
which was required to be taught by the 
parochial clergy every Sunday, so that the 
church kept the religious education of the 
young under her control. But as the 
Reformation impaired their resources, 
they were not able to obtain the due as- 
sistance in teaching ; but endowed shools 
sprung up, in which the masters were 
cither clergymen or licensed by the bishop, 
and in which it was an essential part of 
the system that the Catechism should be 
taught. Of these almost four fifths were 
established in the period between the 
beginning of the Reformation and the 
great Rebellion. Thus instruction was 
made for the middle classes, and the youth 
of the upper received the same instruction 
from the chaplains. The great Rebellion, 
however, withdrew the young from the 
stated instruction of the clergy, and was 
one great cause of the abundant crop of 
errors which arose. Upon the restora- 
tion of the church in the reign of Charles 
II. the schools were brought back to the 
superintendence and license of the bishops; 
and the discarded usage of catechising 
was again revived. It appears, however, 
that the establishment of afternoon lec- 
tures, an usage which had been growing 
before the Rebellion, was an impediment 
to the revival of catechising in most towns, 
and indeed catechising publicly in the 
church appears never to have been gene- 
rally revived, excepting during one por- 
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tion of the year, viz. the season of Lent, 
when young persons were brought toge- 
ther to repeat the Catechism before the 
congregation. A change also took place 
in the condition of schoolmasters. The 
license of the bishop was no longer re- 
quired, the teaching of the Catechism was 
relinquished, and even in endowed schools 
religious instruction was limited to the 
reading the letter of the Scriptures. Thus 
the church lost the charge of public in- 
struction; but in the foundation of charity 
schools, and the late introduction of Sun- 
day schools, and daily schools, the children 
are still instructed in the principles of the 
church and in the Scriptures ; and thus, as 
the author observes, and we hope and 
trust truly observes, the Churchin the pre- 
sent generation has been recovering, to a 
great degree, the ground formerly lost. 
For the manner in which the Catechism 
should be taught and explained, we must 
refer to the latter part of the author’s In- 
troduction, where some very judicious 
observations will be found. 





Joannis Magiri in Aristotelis Ethica 
Nicomachea Commentationes. Ed. Ric. 
Walker.—Mr. Walker says, in his Preface, 
that of all the commentaries on the Ethics 
of Aristotle, the one by Magir was the 
best; and, as the original edition is very 
scarce and difficult to be procured, he has 
given the present re-impression. The 
editor has made some alterations, he says, 
in the text of the original. ‘‘ Multis in 
locis Magirum ad emendatiorem, quoad 
possem, et licuit, Latini Sermonis locu- 
tionem revocare conatus sum. Quod si 
alicubi tenui mihi homini, in alterius 
peccatis corrigendis peccatum sit, veniam 
dentii, qui his in studiis multum diligen- 
terque versati, Aristotelias rebus in Ethicis 
tantum non inenodabiles argutias pulchre 
calleant, et ponderare scienter possint. 
Ubicunque Auctoris verbula queedam, aut 
minus explicata, aut prorsus obscura, 
aut mutila quodammodo mihi visa sunt, 
hee asterisco notanda duxi,’’ &c. 

We agree with Mr. Walker in the 
estimation of the value of the Commentary, 
which we have long possessed, and often 
consulted with pleasure and advantage: 
and we therefore consider this republica- 
tion very judiciously made. Besides the 
value of the commentary as explanatory 
of the text, to the scholar it will not fail 
to be interesting from the various pas- 
sages quoted from the ancient authors, 
to illustrate the original ; and the extensive 
information which is collected from remote 
sources, on the subjects discussed. Had 
the learned editor given us a short account 
of John Magir, it would not have been 
unacceptable. It is curious, that that 
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diligent bibliographer Savius gives the 
name ‘‘ Joannes Magirus,’’ without a 
reference, or a single word of information. 
We have not, as it happens, either Bayle, 
or Niceron at hand, to consult on the 
subject : but the author of so scholar-like 
and useful a Commentary should receive 
his due reward. 

A Hand Book for Westminster Abbey, 
with 56 embellishments in wood. Ry 
Felix Summerly.—When we say that all 
the embellishments are engraved by the 
hands of ladies, and in a very picturesque 
and elegant manner, with correctness of 
design, and in some cases with great feel- 
ing and beauty; and that the descriptive 
part is very carefully and diligently com- 
posed; we trust we have recommended 
this pleasing little volume to the attention 
and approbation of our friends. It is not 
only a full and perfect guide to the 
curiosities of the Abbey, but more generally 
useful, as an accompaniment to the study 
ofthe history of architecture and sculpture. 


Madness ; or, the Maniac Hall, a Poem 
in Seven Cantos. By the Author of a 


Diary of a Solitaire—A very extra- 
ordinary poem indeed, written under very 
singular circumstances, and introduced by 
very awful and interesting confessions. 


Owing to what the author mentions of 
himself in his preface, we feel a great re- 
luctance to enter into any critical notice 
of the work itself, further than saying that, 
as a poem, many parts of it are very cre- 
ditable to his talents; and, altogether, as 
a composition, considering the statements 
of the writer, the nature of the subject, 
the descriptions and delineations in the 
poem, it is one calculated to excite as- 
tonishment and interest of the highest 
degree. The author sent a rough outline 
of his design, and the contents of each 
canto’s argument, to his friend Mr. 
Southey, who spoke of the subject as co- 
pious and important, and sent the follow- 
ing letter to the author. 
* Keswick, 20th June, 1837. 

‘* My dear Sir,—Pressed as I am with 
occupation, I must borrow a portion of 
precious time for replying to your lettter 
with regard to the subject for poetry which 
you have taken up. The subject is co- 
pious and important, but is it not of too 
exciting a nature for you? Your object 
should be what I proposed to myself as 
the one thing needful in intellectual self- 
treatment, five and thirty years ago, when 
I borrowed from an old Spaniard, for 
my motto, the words ‘ Jn labore quies.’ 
Any employment that agitates you must 
be so far injurious. Can you trust your- 
self for proceeding with it only while you 
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feel it beneficial, and laying it aside as 
soon as it affects you strongly? Long 
ago, I was warned by experience never to 
proceed continuously with any work which 
I had in hand after [ had began to dream 
of it; and this is the reason why I have 
always several works in progress. The 
subject itself is an admirable one. The 
best vehicle for it would be blank verse, 
which, nevertheless, I do not advise you 
to attempt. For though you have chosen 
the most difficult English stanza, the 
Spenserian, you will find it easier than 
to write blank verse skilfully. If your 
purpose holds, I should recommend you 
to compose the descriptive portions for it, 
because they must, of course, be the quiet- 
est; and to guide your ear by perusing 
those poets who have written best in 
stanzas. Fairfax’s Tasso, Phineas Flet- 
cher's ‘ Purple Island ;’ his brother, Giles 
Fletcher; all that Daniel and Drayton 
have written in the octave stanza. The 
diction of these poets is uniformly good, 
whatever their faults may be in other re- 
spects. IfI have not mentioned Spen- 
ser, it is not from forgetfulness of a poet 
whom I look to more than any other as 
my master ; but because while, in all other 
respects, he is one of the greatest, and, to 
me, the most delightful of all poets, his 
language is peculiarly his own. Poetry 
is as much an art as architecture, and if 
you would practise it, you must study 
poets, as your brother studied cathedrals. 
—Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe me 
always yours, with sincere regard, 
‘* Ropert SouTHEY.”’ 
Sacrep Music. 

At a time when attention is so much 
directed to the due regulation and proper 
performance of divine service, we have 
received with much pleasure several 
publications adapted to meet the public 
taste, and to contribute to its further 
cultivation. 

Mr. Burns's collection of Gregorian and 
other Ecclesiastical Chants, adapted to 
the Psalter and Canticles, as they are ap- 
pointed to be sung in churches, consists 
of twenty-four Gregorian and as many 
harmonizedchants. Sucha selection from 
the stores of ancient ecclesiastical music 
cannot but be acceptable. The only fault 
we have to find is, that the names of the 
composers are not annexed, which is de- 
sirable, when known. 

Sacred Music, selected from the com- 
positions of Tye, Tallis, Gibbons, Ravens- 
croft, &c. and adapted to portions of the 
different versions of the Book of Psalms.— 
The Contents of this volume are introduced 
by a short essay explanatory of the 
authorized use of music in the church of 
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England. The music itself is all old and 


od. 

Twenty-four Psalms and Hymns in 
Sour Parts, with separate accompaniments 
for the Organ or Piano Forte, suitable for 
the Church or Chamber, the Words 
selected from a Volume of Psalms and 

Hymns adapted to the services of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. W. J. 
Hall, the music composed by J. Nether- 
clift.—These compositions are very credit- 
able to the author. They display more 
originality than is often met with in 
modern music of this class, and are 
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printed in a handsome volume of a large 
octavo form, which we can recommend 
both for public and private use. 

Psalms and Hymns, as sung at the 
Sunday Evening Lectures in the Galilee 
of Durham Cathedral, and in the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, Durham, arranged 
Sor four voices, with accompaniment for 
the Organ or Piano Forte. By Thomas 
Brown, of the Durham Cathedral choir. 
—Most of the Psalms and Hymns in this 
collection, are well known; they appear 
well arranged, and the book is neatly got 
up. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Memoirs of the Court of England from 
the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of 
George the Second. By Joun HENEAGE 
Jesse, Author of ‘ Memoirs of the 
Court of England under the Stuarts.” 
3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Frederick the Great, his Court and 
Times, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Tuomas Camppett, Author of the 
‘* Pleasures of Hope.’’ Vols. 3 and 4 
(completing the work). 8vo. 28s. 

History of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church from the Revolution to the present 
Time. By Joun Parker Lawson, 
M.A. Author of the ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Archbishop Laud.” 8vo. 15s. 

Annals of the Persecution in Scotland, 
from the Restoration to the Revolution. 
By James A1IkMAN, Esq. Author of the 
‘ History of Scotland.’’ 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

The Life of William Bedell, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Kilmore. By H. J. Moncx 
Mason, LL.D. M.R.I.A. Librarian of 
the King’s Inns, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life and Correspondence of the late Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. from Docu- 
ments bequeathed by him for the purpose. 
By Branssy B. Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

Journal and Letters of the late Samuel 
Curwen, Judge of Admiralty, &c. an 
American Refugee in England from 1775 
to 1784. By Grorce Atkinson Lioyp. 
8vo. 188. 

The Life of Robert Pollok, Author of 
‘The Course of Time.”” By his brother, 
Davip Pottok, A.M. With Selections 
from his Manuscripts. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Dodd’s Annual Biography : being Lives 
of Eminent or Remarkable Persons who 
have died within the year 1842, By 


Cuar.es Dopp, Esq. Author of ‘‘ The 
Peerage.’’ 9s. 


Travels and Topography. 


The Modern History and Condition of 
Egypt, its Climate, Diseases, and Capa- 
bilities, exhibited in a Personal Narrative 
of Travels in that Country; with an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of Mohammed 
Ali Pascha from 1801 to 1843: inter- 
spersed with illustrations of Scripture 
History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and 
the Progress of Civilization in the East. 
By Witi1aM Ho cr Yates, M.D. 2 vols. 
vo. 34s. 

Narrative of the Expedition to China, 
from the commencement of the War to 
its termination in 1842: with Sketches of 
Manners and Customs. By Commander 
J. Evriotr Bineuam, R.N. late First 
Lieutenant of H. M. S. Modeste. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 2ls. 

Rambles in Yucatan; or, Notes of 
Travel through the Peninsula ; including 
a Visit to the remarkable Ruins of Chi- 
Chen, Kabah, Zayi, Uxmal, &c. By R. 
M. Norman. 8vo. (New York.) 16s. 

The Military Operations at Cabul which 
ended in the Retreat and Destruction of 
the British Army, January 1842: with a 
Journal of Imprisonment in Affghanistan. 
By Lieut. Vincent Eyre, Bengal Ar- 
tillery, late Deputy Commissary of Ord- 
nance at Cabul. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan. 
By Wii1t1am Tayrtor, late Troop Ser- 
jeant-Major in the Fourth Light Dra- 
goons. Post @vo. 9s. 

Personal Narrative of the Campaign in 
Affghanistan, Sinde, Beloochistan, &c. 
detailed in a Series of Letters of the late 
Colonel Wittiam H. Dennir, C. B. 
Junior Lieut.-Col. of Her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Inf., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 
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Compiled and arranged by Witi1am E. 
Streetz, M.D. 5s. 

A Private Journal kept during the Niger 
Expedition, from the commencement in 
May, 1841, until the recal of the Expedi- 
tion in June, 1842. By W1ILL1AM Simp- 
son, Civilian. 8vo. 5s. 

Western Australia ; containing a State- 
ment of the Condition and Prospects of 
that Colony, and some Account of the 
Western Australian Company’s Settlement 
of Australind: witha Map. 12mo. 3s. 

A Tradesman’s Travels in the United 
States and Canada in the years 1840-1-2. 
By Witt1am Tuomson, Stonehaven. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Voyage round the Coasts of Scot- 
land and the Isles, in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1841. By James WILson, 
F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c. Author of the 
*‘ Treatise on Angling ’’ in the ‘‘ Rod and 
the Gun.’’ Illustrated with 20 etchings, 
from sketches by Sir T. D. Lander, and 
numerous woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Notices, Historical and Antiquarian, of 
the Castle and Priory at Castleacre, in the 
County of Norfolk. By the Rev. J. H. 
Broom, B.A. Vicar of Castleacre. Royal 
8vo. 25s. 

Professional Excursions by an Avc- 
TIONEER. Part I. Essex, Suffolk, Hert- 
fordshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 8vo. 
108, Gd. 


Politics, Morals, and Statistics. 


Condition and Fate of England. By 
the Author of the ‘‘ Glory and Shame of 
England.” 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

An Efficient Remedy for the Distress 
of Nations. By J.Gray. 8vo. 6s. 

A Comparative View of the Constitu- 
tions of Great Britain and the United 
States of America, in Six Lectures. By 
P. F. Arken, Advocate. 3s. 

Punishments and Prisons. By his 
Royal Highness Oscar, Crown Prince of 
Sweden. Translated from the Second 
Swedish Edition, by A. May. 8vo. 5s. 

Facts and Arguments in Favour of a 
more frequent delivery of Gaols. By 
Lord WESTERN. 8vo. Is. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. &c. &c. &c. 
on the Condition of England, and on the 
means of removing the Causes of Distress. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

England and China; their Future Duty, 
Interest, and Safety; in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. &c. 
&c. &c. By an ENGLISHMAN. 8vo. 3d. 

An Appeal against the Union of the 
Dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph. By 
the Rev. R. W. Evans, D.D. Vicar of 
Heversham. 8vo. ls. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council 
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on Education: with Appendices, 1841-2, 
including Statistical Tables. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Statistical Companion to the Pocket- 
Book, consisting of a variety of tables and 
statements from the highest official and 
other sources, by C. R. WELD, Secretary 
to the Statistical Society of London. 1s. 

Observations on the Construction of 
the New Police Force, with a variety of 
useful Information. By Grorce BaKr- 
WELL. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Review of the Commercial Code and 
Tariffs of Spain, with reference to their 
Influence on the General Interests, 
Credit, and Finances of that Country. 
By James Henperson, F.R.S. late 
Commissioner and Consul-General for 
Colombia. 8vo. Is. 

Means proposed for surmounting the 
Obstacles to the Granting and Collecting 
of Church Rates. By Tuomas Gurt- 
TERIDGE, M.R.C.S. vo. 4d. 

Aphorisms and Reflections: a Miscel- 
lany of Thought and Opinion. By Wit- 
LIAM Benton CLutow. Crown vo. 12s. 

Polylogy’s Sayings: a Dual-line Ver- 
sion of some of his Paraphrases of Wis- 
dom and Learning. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with portrait. 12s. 

The Prism of Thought for 1843. By 
the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 18mo, 
12s. 

Divinity. 

Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
or Dictionary of the Bible, Theology, Re- 
ligious Biography, all Religions, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Missions. Edited 
by Rev. J. Newron Brown. Imp. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the Ordinary 
Course of his Ministry, and chiefly at 
Manchester. By the late Ropert S. 
M‘ALL. 8vo. (With portrait.) 19s. 

Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 
By Freperick Denison Maurice, 
M.A. Chaplain of Christ’s Hospital, and 
Professor of English Literature, King’s 
College, London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Family Essays on the Creation, Preser- 


vation, and Government of the Universe. 


Intended for the Evening of every Sunday 
throughout the year : each Essay followed 
by an appropriate Prayer. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Divine Inversion ; or, a View of the 
Character of God “as in all respects op- 
posed to the Character of Man. By Da- 
vip Tuom, Minister of Bold Street Cha- 
pel, Liverpool. 8vo. 10s. 

Practical Exposition of the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans, and the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in the Form of 
Lectures, intended to assist the practice 
of Domestic Instruction and Devotion. 
By Joun Biro Sumner, D.D., Lord 
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Bishop of Chester. 
12mo. 98. 

The Prophet of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; or, the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of the Mormons or Latter-Day 
Saints. To which is appended, an Ana- 
lysis of the Book of Mormon. By the 
Rev. Henry CasweE tu, M.A. Professor 
of Divinity in Kemper College, Missouri, 
and Author of ‘* America and the Ameri- 
can Church,’’ ‘* City of the Mormons,’’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna. 
Translated by the Rev. D. A. Dr Sora, 
and the Rev. M. J. RAPHALL. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Voice of Christ to the Churches, 
considered in a course of twenty-one 
Lectures, Expository and Practical, on the 
2d and 3d Chapters of the Book of the 
Revelation. By Esrenezer MIL.er, 
M.A. of the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Principles of the 
English Reformation from the Attacks of 
the Tractarians ; or, a Second Plea for the 
Reformed Church. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Smiru Birp, M.A. F.L.S. late Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 

The Revelation of St. John, literal and 
future: being an Exposition of that 
Book. By the Rev. R. Goverrt, Jun. 
Curate of St. Stephen’s, Norwich. 12mo. 
Gs. Gd. 

Evangelical Accounts of the Descent 
and Parentage of the Saviour vindicated 
against some recent Mythical Interpret- 
ers : being the Christian Advocate’s Pub- 
lication for 1842. By W. A. Mixu, D.D. 
F.R.A.S. Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 8vo. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life, Ministry, and 
Character of the Rev. William Jones, late 
Wesleyan Minister ; with Sketches of his 
Sermons. By the Rev. Richarp RyMer. 
12mo. 4s. 

Shadows of the Future, in a Series of 
Resolves on the Data of Unfulfilled Pro- 
phecy. By R. W. Jounson, M.A. Per- 
petual Curate of Packwood, Warwick- 
shire. 18mo. 4s. 

True Stories from the History of the 
Church, with Preface. By the Rev. Tuo- 
MAS Kine. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge to the Diocese of St. David's, 
by Connor Lord Bishop of St. Davip’s, 
delivered at his Primary Visitation, Oct. 
1842. 8vo. 2s. 

Aids to Devotion ; being a Manual of 
Prayers, Meditations, and Instructions, 
from the best sources. By the Rev. C. 
Bapuam, B.A. Eman. Coll. Camb. 
Royal 32mo. 2s. 

A Father’s Letters to his Son on the 
Apostolic Rite of Confirmation as ad- 
ministered by the Church of England. 

Gens. Mac. Vou. XIX. 


8vo. or 2 vols. 
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By J. EnpeLtt Tyxer, B.D. Rector of 
St. Giles in the Fields. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Letters to the Right Hon. and Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London on the State of 
the Anglican Congregations in Germany. 
By the Rev. Jonn Hamitton Gray, 
M.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, Vicar 
of Bolsover and Scarcliff. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Geneva and Oxford; a Discourse de- 
livered at the opening Meeting of the 
Theological School of Geneva, Oct. 3, 
1842, By J. H. Merte D’Avusiene, 
President. 18mo. ls. 6d. 

Discourse on the Studies of Newport 
Pagnell College, delivered Oct. 26, 1842. 
By the Rev. Jonn Watson. With an 
Appendix containing the History of the 
Institution. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Church of England examined by 
Scripture and Tradition, in an Answer to 
Lectures by the Rev. John Venn, of 
Hereford, on the Christian Ministry. By 
R. Mackenzie BEVERLEY. 8vo. 1s. 

On the Important Discrepancy between 
the Church of England and the Scottish 
Episcopal Community. By the Rev. Ep- 
warp CraicG, A.M. formerly Pastor of 
St. James’s Chapel. 8vo. ls. 

The Reciprocal Duty of Ministers and 
Hearers, a Sermon preached at St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, on the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent, Dec. 11, 1842. By the Rev. J. 
Ketty, B.A. Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of St. Mark’s. 8vo. 1s. 

A Vindication of Church Principles. 
By W. J. Urren Brownz, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 

Observations on the Novel entitled Dr. 
Hookwell, together with some Suggestions 
for Alterations in Ecclesiastical Matters. 
By R. LirrLeHAtes. 8vo. ls, 

A Sermon on the Holy Eucharist, 
preached in St. Michael’s Church, Stock- 
well, Nov. 13, 1842. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KeMBLE, B.A. 8vo. 6d. 


Poetry. 


Day Dreams. By Cuaries Knox, 
Author of ‘‘ Hardness,” &c. With 20 en- 
gravings on wood. 8vo. 15s. 

Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and 
Marvel. By Tuomas INGotpsBy, Esq. 
2nd Series, with Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and others. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Don Carlos, Infante of Spain: a Dra- 
matic Poem, in Five Acts. Translated 
from the German of Schiller. By CHARLES 
Henry CoTrrett, Esq. 8vo. 88. 

Night and Day Thoughts, Sonnets, and 
other Poems. 12mo. 5s. 6d 

Oliver Cromwell: a Drama in Five 
Acts. By W.H. Learnam. 12mo. 2s. 

Sacred Lyrics. By Ricnwarp Hutz, 
M.D. Royal 32mo. 3s. 

Sacred Poetry, First and Second Se- 
lection ; together rm a Description of 
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the Altar-Piece in St. John’s Church, 
Glastonbury. By Tuomas ParrFirTT, 
D.D. Author of ‘* Gospel Harmony,” &c. 
&c. 8vo. Each 2s. Gd. per dozen. 

Ancient Hymns for Children, taken 
from the ‘‘ Hymns translated from the 
Parisian Breviary.”?’ By the Author of 
the ‘‘ Cathedral.” 18mo. 1s. 6d, 


Novels and Tales. 


The Last Ball and other Tales. By 
GrorGe Soanz, Author of “ Frolics of 
Puck,” and ‘‘ The Innkeeper’s Daughter.” 
3vols. 31s. 6d. 

Adam Brown, the Merchant. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House.’’ 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Charles Harcourt; or, the Adventures 
of a Legatee. By GrorGiana C. 
Munro. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

College Life ; or, the Proctor’s Note- 
Book: a Novel. By J. Hewtert, late 
of Worcester College, Oxford. 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s 6d. 

The Chronicles of Terne, containing 
the Red Branch Knight and other Tales. 
By T. Day, Esq. B.A. Barrister at Law. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Warden of Berkingholt ; or, Rich 
and Poor. By Francis E. Pacet, M.A. 
Rector of Elford, Author of ‘‘ St. Antho- 
lin’s,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

The Wassail Bowl. By ALBert SMITH. 
With Illustrations by Leech and others. 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 16s. 

Punch’s Letters to his Son. Corrected 
and edited from the MSS. in the Alsatian 
Library, by Doucias JeRRoLp. With 24 
illustrations by Kenny Meadows, fep. 5s. 

Charades for Acting. By Miss ELLEN 
PickeRInG, Author of ‘‘ Nan Darrell,” 
‘¢ The Expectant,” ‘‘ Sir Michael Paulet.” 


~ 4s. 

dward Evelyn: a Tale of the Rebel- 
lion of Prince Charles Edward. By Miss 
JANE STRICKLAND. 12mo. Qs. 

Jesse Phillips, a tale of the New Poor 
Law, by Frances TrRo.Luope, Authoress 
of ‘* Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy,” 
&c. with Illustrations by Leech, to be 
completed in Twelve Parts. Part I. 8vo. 1s, 


Music. 


The Art of Reading Church Music, 
founded on a simple Explanation of the 
first Principles of Music, and designed 
with special reference to facilitating the 
practice of Choral Psalmody. By Wm, 
MarRsHALL. Mus. Doc. Oxon. &vo. 2s, 


Literature and Language. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, and Mythology by various Wri- 
ters. Edited by Witttam Smirtu, Ph. 
D. Editor of the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. Each Part 4s. 
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Additional Notes to the Edition of 
Thucydides, published 1828-35. By THo- 
MAS ARNOLD, D.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

New and copious Lexicon of the Latin 
Language, compiled chiefly from the 
Magnum totius Latinitatis Lexicon of 
Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
Works of Scheller and Luenemann. Edi- 
ted by F. P. Levererrt. Imp. 8vo. (Bos- 
ton, U. S.) 31s. Gd. 

New Spanish and English Dictionary, 
in 2 Parts, Spanish and English, and Eng- 
lish and Spanish. By F. C. Meapows, 
M.A. of the University of Paris. 18mo. 7s. 

Words for the Wind-Bound ; or, a 
Rough Vocabulary in English and Turk- 
ish: arranged as a Pocket Companion for 
the use of Yachtsmen, Naval Officers, &c. 
By Wi11u1aM Knicut, Esq. Counsel to 
the Royal Western Yacht Squadron of 
Plymouth. Nos. 1 and 2. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Language and General 
Grammar. By Georce Payne, LL.D. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the very early Origin 
of Alphabetical Characters, Literature, and 
Science. By Grorce Situ, F.A.S. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
of the Royal Soc. of Literature. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Love-Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written at 
the Age of Eighty, to William Augustus 
Conway. 8vo. 2s. 


Science. 


Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Vol. 12. With Six Coloured 
Plates. 4to. 25s. 

The Principles and Practice of Land 
Engineering, Trigonometrical, Subter- 
raneous, and Marine Surveying; with an 
Appendix. By Cuarves Bourns, C.E. 
Bvo. 15s. 

Treatises on Civil Engineering, Engineer 
Building, Machinery, Mill Work, Engine 
Work, Iron Founding, &c. &c. By 
Cuares Buunt, Esq. Civil Engineer 
and Practical Mechanist. 4to. 14s. 

Ensamples of Railway Making, which, 
although not of English Practice, are sub- 
mitted, with Practical Illustrations, to the 
Civil Engineer, and to the British and 
Irish Public. By Joun Weare. Royal 
8vo. 28 plates. 10s. 6d. 

The Geologist for 1842, ‘containing a 
complete record of the Progress of Geo- 
logy, with a translation of D’Orbigny on 
Ammonites, Proceedings of Societies, 
Reviews, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Examples in Arithmetic, with the An- 
swers; comprising Logarithms and the 
Computation of Artificers, &c. with Ex- 
ercises in Mental Arithmetic. By the 
Rev. W. Forster, late Head Master of 
St. Paul’s School, Southsea. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Hand-book of Silk, Cotton, and 
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Woollen Manufactures. By W. Cooke 
Taytor, LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 
(Bentley’s Hand-books of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art.) Fep. 2s. 6d. 

GinBERT’s Outline of Geography,— 
with ten Maps by J. Archer, and three 
Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 


Natural History. 


Natural History of New York.—Part I. 
Zoology. By James E. Dr Kay. 4to. 
(New York) 35 plates, 36s. (To be com- 
pleted in about 10 vols.) 

Icones Piscium: or, Plates of Rare 
Fishes. By Jonn Ricuarpson, M.D. 
F.R.S. F.L.S. F.R.G.S. Part I. Imp. 
Ato. 5 coloured plates. 10s. 

The Natural History of Nectariniade, 
or Sun Birds (being Ornithology, vol. 
XIII). By Sir Wittiam Jarpinz, 
Bart. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Pot-culture of the 
Grape (vitis Vinifera). By Joun Mea- 
rus, F.H.S. 18mo. Qs, 

Directions for keeping British Cage 
Birds: Description and Habits of each 
Species. By T.ANpDREws. 12mo. Is. 

Short and Simple Letters to the Cotta- 
gers on Bees. Extracted from ‘‘ My Bee 
Book.’’ Letter the First, ‘‘ On Bee Ma- 
nagement.”” By Witt1AM Cuanrtes Cor- 
TON, M.A. a Student of Christ Church, 
Oxon. 12mo. Gd. Letter the Second, 
‘** On the Natural Theology of Bees.”’ 6d. 


Medicine. 


A System of Clinical Medicine. By Ro- 
BERT JAMES Graves, M.D. M.R.LA. 
8vo. 18s. 

Methodus Medendi; or, the Descrip- 
tion and Treatment of the Principal Dis- 
eases incident to the Human Frame. By 
Henry M‘Cormac, Consulting Physi- 
cian to the Belfast Hospital. 8vo. 16s. 

Treatise on the Principles and Practice 
of Homeopathy. By Francis Brack, 
M.D. 8vo. 9s. 

British Journal of Homeeopathy. No. 
I. published quarterly. 8vo. 5s. 

An Exposition of the Pathology and 
Diagnosis of Tubercular Phthisis. By 
SAMUEL Fioop, M.R.C.S. 12mo. 4s. 

Stomach Complaints, and Drug Dis- 
eases, their Causes, Consequences, and 
Cure, by Water, Air, Exercise, and Diet ; 
to which are appended, two Letters to 
Dr. Hastings, of Worcester, on the Re- 
sults of the Water-Cure at Malvern. By 
James Witson, M.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Approximate Rationale of the Cold- 
Water Cure as practised by Vincent 
Pressnitz at Graefenberg, in Silesia. By 
Ricuarp BeamisH, Esq.F.R.S, 8vo. 1s. 
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Law. 


A Treatise on Wills. By Tuomas 
JARMAN, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2 vols. 
Vol. II. Part i. royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Lew and Practice under the Statute 
of 5 and 6 Vic. c. 116, for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors on a Petition to a 
Court of Bankruptcy. By Roser Ricn- 
ARDSON Dess, Solicitor. 8vo. 4s. 


Fine Arts. 


Scenery in the French Pyrenees : a Se- 
ries of 26 Lithographic Views. By Wit- 
LIAM OtiverR. Imp. folio, 41. 4s. 

A Series of Original Portraits and Ca- 
ricature Etchings. By the late Jonn 
Kay, Miniature Painter, of Edinburgh : 
with Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. 
2 vols. (bound in 4,) royal 8vo. 27. 2s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLtver 
GotpsMitH. With 32 Illustrations de- 
signed by Wm. Mulready, R.A. 8vo. 21s. 

The Electrotype as misapplied to En- 
graving in the National Art-Union:—A 
Letter to Mr. Moon, of Threadneedle 
Street. By Mrs. Mary Parxzs, 8vo, ls. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

Dec. 28. The Hulsean prize was ad- 
judged to John Davies, B.A. (1842), 
Scholar of St. John’s College. Subject 
—‘‘ What is the relation in which the 
Moral Precepts of the New and Old 
Testament stand to each other?’’? The 
subject for the present year is, ‘‘ The 
Obligation of the Sabbath, with a His- 
tory of the Institution and its Influence 
JSrom the earliest times to the present 
day.” 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize 
Poem for the present year is, ‘‘ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity.” 

The Hulsean Trustees have appointed 
the Rev. John Howard Marsden, M.A. 
(B.A. 1826), late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Rector of Great Oakeley, in 
Essex, to be the Hulsean Lecturer for the 
ensuing year. 





ARCHIVES OF CATALONIA AND 
ARRAGON. 


Amongst the buildings set on fire during 
the recent bombardment of Barcelona was 
that containing the archives of Catalonia. 
The following account will show how great 
the loss of these documents must be in a 
historical point of view :—There were col- 
lected there charters and acts of the early 
courts of Barcelona, from the year 844, 
and documents relating not only to the 
province of Catalonia, and the courts of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, but to the king- 
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doms of Arragon, Valencia, Majorca, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Naples. The building 
contained the proceedings of all the minis- 
tries from the union of the kingdom of 
Arragon with the principality of Catalonia, 
as well as copies of all treaties of peace, 
alliances, and such matters. There were 
also deposited there the original papers of 
the States-General, in 50 volumes, from 
those held at Perpignan by Peter IV. in 
1350, to those held by Philip V. at Bar- 
celona, in 1702. Not less than 856 ori- 
ginal bulls of the Pope were there, of which 
the dates ranged from the Pontificate of 
Benedict IX. in 1024, to that of Clement 
XI. in 1709. There were 17,640 docu- 
ments written on papyrus, parchment, or 
cotton paper. Those on parchment or 
paper were rolled up separately, but the 
parchments were tied up in collections. 
At the period when paper was first made 
of rags, about the 13th century, registers 
were formed to copy letters-patent and 
other acts proceeding from the sovereign 
authority. These registers, begun in 1214, 
were concluded in 1808, and comprised 28 
reigns, from James I. to Charles 1V. They 
were 6,070 in number, and each register 
contained between 300 and 400 leaves in 
folio. The learned Capmany affirms, in 
the preface of the 4th volume of his ‘‘ Mé- 
moires Historiques sur Barcelona,”’ that 
the archives of the crown of Arragon were 
the most memorable in Europe, if their 
antiquity, good preservation, extent, va- 
riety, and importance, were taken into 
consideration. 





LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 


Jan. 7. This Institution was opened 
under circumstances which must impart 
the highest gratification to all who value 
the blessings of sound Scriptural education, 
combined with useful learning. The build- 
ing is situated in Shaw-street, and is of 
great extent. The foundation stone was 
laid about two years since by Lord 
Stanley; and the munificent sum of 
24,0007. was subscribed towards its 
erection by the inhabitants from their 
private sources. Although 4000/. were 
granted by the late Radical corporation 
towards the founding of the Mechanics’ 
Institution, the Collegiate Institution has 
been brought to its completion without 
any public grant whatever. 

The spacious lecture-hall was densely 
crowded. On the platform were seated 
large numbers of the clergy and gentry 
of the town. About one o’clock the 
Mayor entered, accompanied by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the Rev. the 
Rectors of the parish, the Right Hon, 


W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; Sir Howard 
Douglas, M.P.; Mr. J. W. Patten, M.P., 
and many other of the distinguished among 
the clergy and laity. It was intended that 
the inaugural address should be delivered 
by Lord Stanley, the patron; but, in 
consequence of his lordship being detained 
at Windsor, that duty devolved upon the 
Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, who dis- 
charged it in such a manner as to.com- 
mand the unqualified approbation of all 
present. 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S LIBRARY. 


The library of the late Marquess Welles- 
ley has been sold at Evans’s, on the 17th 
of Jan. and three following days. The 
collection was in good condition, and 
possessed excellent books of the best 
editions, rather than works chiefly remark- 
able for being ‘‘ excessively rare.’’ Several 
of the classical works had MS. illustra- 
tions; and some of the publications of 
Eton Prize-poems contained tasteful 
emendations and corrections, especially 
those which proceeded from the Marquess’s 
own pen, in1778. These MS. notes, &c. 
show the Marquess to have early been, 
what he continued till the close of his life, 
elaborately particular, if not fastidious, 
regarding his compositions, particularly 
those in Latin. At the second day’s sale, 
lot 388 excited much interest and com- 
petition, and was ultimately bought by 
Messrs. Hatchard at 91 guineas. It is 
thus described in the catalogue :—‘‘ Letter 
on the Present State of India, with two 
Manuscript Notes by the Marquess Welles- 
ley, one particularly interesting on his 
Indian Policy, and a Correction of a pass- 
age in Alison’s History.’? The marginal 
note by the late Marquess on the above 
letter was to the following effect :—‘‘ The 
departure from our fixed line of Indian 
policy was none of mine—it was the act 
of Colonel Monson. He wasa poor, weak, 
but brave man. According to my in- 
variable custom, when it was in my power, 
I sheltered the reputation of my sub- 
ordinates when aware that they were 
acting from conscientious motives. The 
words ‘departed,’ &c. are, therefore, 
misapplied. I wish the author of this 
pamphlet, who seems a sensible man, 
would inform Mr. Alison of it; Mr. 
Alison’s History is an excellent one, and _ 
most just to me, but he makes some mis- 
takes, which, did I know him or any of 
his friends, I would correct. W.’? Upon 
reference to the work of Mr. Alison, thus 
highly but deservedly commended, it 
appears that if the noble commentator had 
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read a little further he would have found 
his interference to screen Monson noticed. 
This despatch is also quoted in the ap- 
pendix to p. 185. 


INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


We have much satisfaction in recording 
the event of the election of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, M.A. and F.S.A. (the author of 
the volume of Anglo-Saxon Literary 
Biography, published by the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, and editor of many 
valuable volumes of medizval literature,) 
as a Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, in the branch which ranks first 
in estimation, the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. There are four 
English Correspondents of the Institute 
—Mr. Millingen, Col. Leake, Professor 
Gaisford of Oxford, and Mr. Wright. 
The other names proposed on the present 
occasion, were those of W. R. Hamilton, 
esq. V.P.S.A. and Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son: out of 34 members present, Mr. 
Wright had 25 votes. The vacancy was 
occasioned by the death of the Earl of 
Munster. Mr. Wright’s recent volume, 
the Biographia Britannica Literaria, has, 
it appears from several of the leading 
continental reviews, made a strong im- 
pression in France and Germany, espe- 
cially in the latter country, which feels a 
common interest in the productions of 
the early Saxon times, and no doubt con- 
tributed to the event we record. The 
next volume proposed by the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature will embrace the 
Anglo-Norman period, so redolent of 
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poetry and romance, as well as replete 
with solid learning, and the research 
which led to the resuscitation of long- 
buried letters. It is probable that this 
sequel to the Biographia wil! also be con- 
fided to Mr. Wright, whose intimate.ac- 
quaintance with the subject fits him so 
eminently for the task; and we look 
forward with high expectation to the ap- 
pearance of a work which promises fair to 
supply a desideratum not only in British 
but in European literature. At the same 
time were elected as Correspondents, 
Sig. Cavedoni for Italy, in the room of 
Cardinal Mai, who has been promoted to 
be one of the Foreign Associates; M. 
Wachsmuth for Germany, in the room of 
Gesenius; M. De Witt, for what are 
classed as the Petites Nations, in the 
place of Briénsted, of Copenhagen; and 
Eugene Boré, now, we believe, absent on 
a mission in Persia, as a National Cor. 
respondent, in the place of M. de Sauley, 
lately elected a Member of the Academy. 





ROYAL SWEDISH MANUSCRIPTS. 

Professor Geyer has reported that the 
principal papers left in the chests by King 
Gustavus, and opened last year, at the 
expiration of half a century, are :—1. His 
own autobiographical memoirs, com- 
menced in 1765, when only nineteen 
years of age, and containing important 
information relating to the revolution of 
1772, and the two preceding reigns. 2. 
History of the house of Vasa. 3. Plans 
of the form of government of 1772, and 
for the regulation of the diet of 1778. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 12. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society :—William James 
Smith, esq. of Whitehall yard; James 
Wilson, esq. of Bath, architect; and 
James Johnson, esq. of John-street, 
Adelphi, architect. 

Mr. Frederick Clark presented an im- 
pression of a silver Seal of Isabella Wale- 
rant, temp. John, recently found at Ew- 
shot, in the parish of Crondall, Hampshire. 
An engraving of this Seal, with some ge- 
nealogical notices of the family of Wale- 
ran, is about to appear in the first num- 
ber of The Topographer and Genealogist. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited two ele- 

antly worked armille in silver, the pro- 
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perty of Edward Pretty, esq. of North- 
ampton, found in Buckinghamshire. They 
are elastic, and terminate in figures of the 
heads of serpents. These armille were 
discovered some years ago in an earthern 
vase, which also contained twenty silver 
Roman coins, and thirty of the large brass 
series, none of which were of later date 
than the time of Antoninus Pius. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. exhibited a fibula 
of bronze, silvered, found at Stone, near 
Aylesbury, two or three years ago. It is 
unusually large, and of Byzantine work- 
manship, and, from the cross upon it, may 
have belonged to some ecclesiastic of the 
1lth century. Mr. Akerman also men- 
tioned the recent discovery near Stone of 
various skeletons of men and horses, to- 
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gether with a coin bearing the head of 
Magnentius, at the depth of four feet from 
the surface. 

The same gentleman communicated some 
brief remarks on the origin of the Prince 
of Wales’s Ostrich Feathers. The writer 
supposes that the grouping of the plume 
of feathers was suggested to the artist in 
the time of Henry VII. by the ancient 
form of the fleur-de-lis. The feather 
singly was used long previous to this 
reign, but is first found grouped on the 
tomb of Arthur Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VII. : 

A paper by Mr. W. Chaffers, jun. was 
then read, giving a detailed account of 
early British antiquities, found in some 
tumuli on the Wiltshire Downs recently 
opened by the writer. Various remains 
were exhibited in illustration of the paper, 
among which was an urn of extraordinary 
size, of greater magnitude than any of those 
discovered and published by Sir R. C. 
Hoare. 

Jan. 19. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a cameo, set in a ring, presumed of Greek 
art, and described as presenting portraits 
of Aspasia in the character of Minerva, of 
Alcibiades as Mercury, of Pericles, and of 
Socrates, accompanied by observations by 
Mr. Windus on ancient gem-engraving. 

A.J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of an inscribed column, 
discovered by the Rev. Mr. Johns at 
Stowford, in Devonshire, the characters 
on which have not been hitherto satisfac- 
torily interpreted. They bear some re- 
semblance to Etruscan and Greek letters, 
and are presumed by the author to be 
Phenico-British. 

R. Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
some further letters from the MS. book 
of Sir Henry Widdrington. Two ofthem 
related to a dispute between the Mayor 
and Marshal of Berwick in the year 1581 ; 
and Sir Henry Widdrington, the Marshal, 
was roundly rated by Lord Hunsdon, the 
Lord Warden of the Marches, for his 
violent and passionate demeanour. 

Jan. 26. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, F.S.A. com- 
municated a cast of an inscription carved 
in relief on one of the wooden rails of the 
screen in the church of Llanvair Water- 
dine, co. Radnor. It consists of two lines 
of characters, which are supposed to form 
several bars of music in the ancient mode 
of alphabetical notation, but no one has 
hitherto been able to reduce them into 
modern notation. There are nineteen 
varieties of character. Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick accompanied the exhibition with a 
review of the rise and progress of music 
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from the earliest period, concluding with 
what is known of its history in Wales, 
where it is believed that the alphabetical 
notation was employed long after it had 
been superseded in most other countries. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Picardy 
have offered a medal of the value of 300 
francs to the author of the best Essay on 
the question, ‘‘ At what period, and under 
what circumstances, was struck at Amiens 
the money having for its device the in- 
scription, Ambianis, pax civibus tuis? 
Have analogous coins been found in other 
towns of France? If so, a description to 
be given, together with preliminary ob- 
servations on the earlier coinage of the 
towns of Picardy.’’ This medal will be 
adjudged in 1843. 

The Society have also decreed a medal 
of like value for 1843 to the author of the 
best memoir on the subject, ‘‘ What has 
been the influence of corporations of arts 
and trades on the origin and organization 
of municipalities in the towns of France ?” 
In other terms, ‘‘ The companies of trades, 
have they given rise to corporations, or 
corporations to companies ?’’ 


The Belgian Government has issued fresh 
instructions, ordering the most careful 
preservation of all objects of antiquity and 
of art which may come under the cogni- 
sance or control of any of its agents. 
Numerous objects continue to be added to 
the Royal Museum at Brussels. The Mi- 
nister of the Interior has lately sent to that 
institution 144 Roman coins, and several 
objects of Belgo-Gallic art found in some 
excavations at Meyerens near Virton. 


EXCAVATIONS IN LONDON. 

Mr. Ursan,—Since my last commu- 
nication (p. 21) the discoveries illustrative 
of Roman London, during the excavation 
in Cateaton-street and Lad-lane, have 
presented a rather more interesting ap- 
pearance, as indicating, by the extensive 
remains of tessellated pavements and 
massive walls, the site of edifices of some 
magnitude and probable importance. The 
common red-brick pavement (composed 
of 1-inch squares) mentioned iff my last 
was found near the western extremity of 
Lad-lane. A little to the west of this, 
near Wood-street, was found another, of 
rather an unusual form, consisting of 
bricks one inch thick, and about 4 by 2 
in., placed at acute angles to each other, 
like the letter V, not unlike the appear- 
ance of what has been termed herring-bone 
masonry. Another presented itself on the 
west side of Wood-street, where the exca- 
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vation has terminated. This pavement, of 
which considerable quantities (although 
not in any large blocks) have been rescued, 
is composed of white tessere, averaging 
} inch square, beautifully put together, 
and apparently ‘‘ pointed”’ with a fine red 
cement. There was no appearance of any 
design or pattern on any of the numerous 
fragments I have seen, beyond a line or 
border, composed of slate-coloured tes- 
sere. It is ascertained that this pavement 
extends beneath St. Michael’s church. 

It may be matter of regret that the City 
of London, which professes to have a mu- 
seum, should not have deemed it worth 
while to have obtained a slab of this beau~ 
tiful specimen of Mosaic, a large block of 
which, with a little care, might have been 
taken up. But the city authorities and 
the commissioners of sewers have no 
‘* yearning ” towards the antiquary : they, 
doubtless, feel they have other objects 
in digging holes in the city of London 
than occupying their time in seeking for 
memorials of its antiquity. As I freely 
admit this, I am the more at a loss to ac- 
count for the extra and unnecessary waste 
of time in destroying them when found, 
Yet I understand such was the case in one 
of the above instances, arising, it seems, 
from an unaccountable feeling of animosity 
in some quarter or other against a gentle- 
man who has done much towards illus- 
trating the history and antiquities of 
London during the Roman sway. 

The statement in the ‘‘Globe’’ news- 
paper as to a great quantity of human 
bones being found at a depth of 18 feet / 
opposite the church in Cateaton-street, 
is, so far as regards the great depth as- 
serted, I have reason to believe, erro- 
neous. It is the custom in such matters 
to make the most of everything: they 
are most likely the remains of bodies 
interred within the precincts of the old 
church of St. Lawrence, which, pre- 
vious to the “‘ great fire,’’ projected much 
further into Cateaton street than the pre- 
sent one, as was evident from the immense 
wall which presented itself during the ex- 
cavation in June or July 1841, on which 
occasion a large quantity of human re- 
mains were disinterred. 

The numerous fragments of the em- 
bossed Samian ware which have occurred 
during the progress of this excavation have 
exhibited great beauty and variety in their 
design. Perhaps the most remarkable is 
one representing the Roman tradition of 
the wolf suckling Romulus and Remus. 
Another fragment, evidently of a vessel of 
some elegance, contains the remnant of a 
leaden rivet, an illustration of the high 
esteem in which this pottery was held, 
even when fractured. Similar instances 
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of this are recorded by Mr. C. R. Smith, 
and Mr. Shortt (Antiq. Exeter, p. 111.) 
Creed-lane.—At the northern extremity 
of this lane a considerable quantity of 
fragments of Roman pottery and Samian 
ware have within these few days been dis- 
interred. Some of the figured specimens 
of the latter exhibit much elegance and 
taste. Among some fragments of ‘‘ mor- 
taria”’ is one bearing the rude impress of 
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ROMAN PAVEMENT AT EXETER. 


A Roman pavement has been uncovered 
at the depth of 4 feet in excavating the 
ground near Exeter Cathedral, directly in 
front of the eastern portion near Speke’s 
Chapel. On examination it appears to 
lie in a direction from north-west to south- 
east. The portion exposed to view mea- 
sures about nine feet in length by six in 
breadth, and is composed of small cubes 
or quadrangular pieces of red tile, inter- 
sected in some parts by others of a species 
of common black river pebble. Some of 
these little ¢essere are larger than others, 
so as to take deeper hold in the bed of 
cement which served as a base, and thus 
formed a sort of binding course to give 
stability to the whole. This pavement or 
lithostratum is perhaps the fourth known 
to antiquaries as discovered in Exeter. A 
coin of the usurper Carausius was found 
on this spot, of the Paz type, with several 
fragments of Roman tiles, indented with a 
sort of arrowy pattern, and the lower part 
of an urn or vase of red clay. Another 
coin of the second brass of Nerva (Con- 
cordia Exercituum, two hands joined) and 
a Trajan of the large brass defaced, were 
dug up in the adjoining ground. The 
pavement may have been that of some 
Roman dwelling near the Forum Ques- 
torium of ancient Jsca, perhaps at the 
extremity of the Via Principalis of the 
camp, where the auxiliary officers of the 
legion quartered. 





STATUARY OF WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


The following description of the sculp- 
ture with which the exterior of this beau- 
tiful building is decorated has recently 
appeared, from the pen of Mr. Cockerill, 
the architect :—‘‘ Upwards of 300 statues, 
in nine tiers, decorate the west and north 
fronts. In the first nearest the earth, in 
niches and under canopies, are the per- 
sonages of the first and second Christian 
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missions to this country: as St. Paul, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and St. Augustine 
and his followers. In the second tier are 
the angels, chanting Gloria in excelsis, and 
holding crowns spiritual and temporal, the 
rewards of those predications. In the 
third tier, to the south, subjects of the 
Old Testament, to the north of the New, 
—compositions of the highest merit and 
interest: two of them are cited by Flax- 
man as examples of pure and expressive 
art. In the fourth and fifth tiers is con- 
tained an historical series of the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, saints, and martyrs, 
under whom the Church has flourished in 
this country : as King Ina, founder of the 
conventual church; Edward the elder, 
founder of the episcopal church of Wells ; 
the Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Planta- 
genet dynasties, individually and most 
significantly represented: together with 
these are the founders of those dynasties, 
the remarkable daughters, and allies by 
marriage, of the royal families of Eng- 
land, with the leading characters and lords 
of the Church: as Archbishops Brithelmus, 
St. Dunstan, Bishop Asser, Grimbald, the 
Earl of Mercia, surrounding Alfred, &c. ; 
they form a complete illustration of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, and the early his- 
torians of our country—‘ a calendar for 
unlearned men,’ as well as for unlearned 
artists; for thus are many of them as 
beautiful as they are deeply interesting to 
Englishmen. In the sixth tier, there are 
92 compositions of the Resurrection, 
startling in significance, and pathos, and 
expression, worthy of John of Pisa, or a 
greater man, John Flaxman. In the se- 
venth tier are the angels sounding the last 
trump, the four archangels conspicuous. 
In the eighth tier are the apostles, of co- 
lossa] dimensions and admirable sculpture. 
In the ninth tier are the remains of the 
Saviour in judgment, with niches on either 
side, for the Virgin and St. John, as usual. 
This magnificent picture of the great doc- 
trines of the Christian dispensation, and 
its peculiar relation to this country, 
hitherto sealed, was unravelled at no 
small expense of time and meditation 
(since there are no inscriptions or records 
of any kind), and indeed of colds and 
catarrhs, caught at Kill/-Canon corner, in 
the months of November and December.” 





BRITISH URNS. 
Several British sepulchral urns have 
lately been dug up on the lands of Mr. 
Roker, at Shackleford, near Peper Harow, 
in the county of Surrey. They are of in- 
ferior workmanship, and contained, as 
usual, a deposit of burnt bones, but 
nothing else remarkable was discovered. 
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FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE, 


At Vaudreuil, in the Eure, some work- 
men have lately turned up a stone, said 
to be druidical, about 8 feet by 7, under 
which they found 25 or 30 skeletons, pla- 
ced in rude graves, separated from each 
other by unhewn blocks of stone, and 
covered with slight strata of earth. Nume- 
rous funeral urns were also found among 
them. It appears that the men covered 
the hole up again with the same stone, 
which they had only removed in order to 
widen a road. 

A few days afterwards, several of the 
public authorities of Louviers had the 
stone again removed, and found among 
the bodies a flint axe-head, fitted into a 
bone handle, which was rudely sculptured. 
This curious instrument, supposed to have 
been used in religious ceremonies, was in 
a fine state of preservation. A few paces 
to the east from this druidical tomb, is a 
druidical stone, 15 feet high, still erect; 
to the south of the first stone is a sort 
of cave, and at some small distance down 
the hill, is a third stone like the first, 
lying down, and supposed to cover a 
tomb. 

A series of Roman sepulchres has been 
recently discovered at Daspich, near 
Thionville, in a field abutting on the 
Roman road from Treves to Sirmium. 
Under the head of one of the skeletons 
were found 111 small bronze coins, but 
they were so much oxidized, that only 
three were able to be recognized: these 
proved to be coins of Constantine, Con- 
stantine Chlorus, and Maximianus. : 

The Royal Commission of Monuments 
in Belgium, has just done good service 
in preserving from destruction an ancient 
Mausoleum of the Dukes of Brabant, in 
the church of Tervueren, which the 
ignorant authorities of the place had made 
up their minds to demolish. In front 
of the high altar of the church stands 
a simple sarcophagus covering a vault, 
in which were found the bodies of the 
following personages :—Anthony Duke of 
Lothier, Brabant, and Limburg, who was 
killed at Azincourt in 1415; Jeanne de 
St. Pol, his wife; John IV. son and 
successor of the above, founder of the 
University of Louvain, ob. 14263 Philip, 
brother and heir to the above, ob. 1430. 
There is an inscription on the sarcophagus 
composed by the celebrated scholar, 
Lipsius. 

The remains of a Roman city have been 
recently discovered near Hyéres in the 
Var. The excavations, which were carried 
on for about 100 yards from the sea, have 
laid open an hypocaust of large dimen- 
sions, and several apartments with paint- 
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ings on the walls. The colours of these 

aintings, though exceedingly vivid on 

eing first laid open, soon faded from 
the action of the air. Several indications 
of the action of an earthquake are per- 
ceptible in these ruins, which are 
supposed to be those of Pomponiana, a 
station for Roman gallies, mentioned by 
Antoninus. Coins of Nero, Trajan, 
Marcus Agrippa, and some of the Lower 
Empire, have been found here. 

A druidical monument has been lately 
observed at Languidic, near Quinipily, in 
Britany. It consists of three ranges of 
stones, like those at Carnac, of the class 
of Menhir. Their prevailing direction is 
from east to west, and each line is about 
750 paces long. The northernmost. line 
curves towards the south, for the first 
third of its extent ; and the southernmost 
line is full of sinuosities, with a prevailing 
tendency to curve with its two extremities 


towards the north. To an unexperienced 
observer, the monument might not at first 
sight be easily remarked, because most 
of the stones are thrown down, and those 
of one of the lines are built into a wall ; 
but, when once observed, the nature of 
the monument cannot be mistaken. Each 
of the stones is about 10 feet by 3 ft. and 
2 ft.: they stand generally at 5 paces from 
each other, though at some places their 
distance is increased to 15 feet. The lines 
seem to be radii of an immense circle, 
since they approach each other at one 
extremity, are at 100 paces distance from 
each other, at 375 paces from the centre, 
and are at 300 paces from each other at 
the other extremity, which is on the 
circumference of the supposed circle. 
The surfaces of the stones are perfectly 
rough, and not evena name is assigned to 
the monument by the tradition of the 
country. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


AFFGHANISTAN, 


The British army has quitted Cabool, 
where Shah Poorah, one of the sons of 
Shah Soojah, was recognised as sovereign 
by the neighbouring chiefs. The Balla 
Hissar, ut Cabool, was left entire, to 
serve as a place of security for the young 
sovereign; but the grand bazaar was de- 
stroyed, in consequence of its having 
been the scene of the indignities inflicted 
upon the corpse of Sir W. M‘Naghten. 
Akhbar Khan fled to Balk. All the 
neighbouring fortresses were demolished 
before the departure of the British troops, 
which then commenced their homeward 
march in three divisions, the first under 
General Pollock, the second under Ge- 
neral M‘Caskill, and the third under 
General Nott. The first division effected 
their march through the Passes without 
loss ; but the second was less successful, 
the mountaineers attacking it on the 
night of Nov. 3, near Ali-Musjid. Their 
object was to plunder the baggage, a por- 
tion of which fell into their hands. ‘Two 
officers, Lieut. Christie, of the Artillery, 
and Ensign Nicholson, of the 30th Bengal 
Native Infantry, were killed, and about 
100 Sepoys were killed or wounded, with 
some of the camp followers. Two guns 
also were taken, but one was retaken 
next morning, and the army continued its 
march to Peshawur. General Nott, with 
his division, arrived in safety on the 6th 
at Jumrood, in the Sikh territory, The 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XIX. 


British troops were to march through the 
Sikh dominions, and to commence their 
route on the 10th of November. The 
Governor-General was at Mumehmajra 
on the 14th of November, on his way to 
Ferozepore, where fétes were preparing 
in honour of the arrival of the army from 
Cabool. All the Affghan chiefs, with 
their families, were to be liberated on 
the passing of the Indus by the British; 
the navigation of this river is now fully 
opened. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Affairs on the frontier bear a very 
unpromising aspect. The Boers, who 
emigrated over the borders some years 
since, are in open rebellion, having de- 
clared their independence of the British 
government, as a branch of the Natal 
republic, The defeated farmers are also 
in a state of commotion. 


AMERICA. 


The works Peery to the forma- 
tion of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama are advancing rapidly, The 
commission authorised by the govern- 
ment of New Granada, have concluded 
their survey of the land which the canal 
will intersect, and reported much more 
favourably than was to have been ex- 
pected. The chain of the Cordilleras 
does not extend, as had been imagined, 
across the isthmus. ‘The explorers have, 
on the contrary, discovered a valley very 
2C 
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favourable for the purposes of the under- 
taking. The natural disposition of the 
waters is also favourable. Three rivers, 
portions of the beds of which are navi- 
gable, will be made to form part of the 
canal, The necessary cutting will not 
be more than twelve miles and a half. 
The fall or inclination will be regulated 
by two large locks, The entire length of 
this canal will be forty-nine miles; the 
breadth at the surface of the water 
135 feet, and 55 at the bottom. The 
depth will be 20 feet, which will enable 
it to be navigated by ships of from 1,000 
to 1,400 tons burthen. ‘The cost of its 
completion, according to the estimate of 
M. Morel, the French engineer, will be 
fourteen millions of francs, or 560,000/. 
sterling. 


THE MARQUESAS. 


Rear-Admiral Dupetit-Thouars has 
taken possession of the Marquesas 
Islands, in the name of the King of the 
French. Having anchored off the island 
of Tahuata (St. Christina), King Yotété 
came on board, accompanied by the head 
of the French mission established in the 
island, and informed him that some 
months before a boat’s crew of an Ame- 
rican whaler tried to land on the island 
of Fatuiva, for provisions, but were re- 


ceived with shots, by which one man 
was killed; they afterwards landed at 
Tahuata, where they were stripped of 
their clothes and boat, but the whaler 
took them off, and the captain threatened 
the Marquesans with the vengeance of 
his government. The king therefore 
solicited the protection of the admiral, 
which he would only grant on condition 
of the sovereignty of France being ac- 
knowledged, and the French flag hoisted. 
To these terms king Yotété submitted, 
and possession was taken in due form, 
the king being supplied with a ‘‘ guard of 
honour,” &c. ‘he people, however, 
were rather refractory, and the admiral 
had taken away the king’s son as a hos- 
tage. ‘The Moniteur announces that the 
government is preparing for the coloniza- 
tion of the islands, 

It is stated that the French project an 
expedition against Madagascar. They 
have made repeated attempts (one so late 
as the year 1829) to colonize this fine 
island, which is larger than Great Britain, 
and is supposed to contain a population 
of two millions ; but never with any im- 


portant result. They have, however, . 


several small stations on the island. The 
port of St. Augustine, in the Mozambique 
channel, is much used for the refresh- 
ment of our ships in their voyage to India. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Dec. 25. A melancholy accident oc- 
curred in Galway, Ireland. At early 
mass, in the parish chapel, there was an 
immense concourse of people: the gal- 
lery, as is usual on Christmas mornings, 
was crowded to excess. One of the rails 
of the staircase, by the pressure of the 
multitude, was broken, and some persons 
in the vicinity having heard the crackling 
Noise, gave the alarm, and cried out that 
the gallery was giving way. A tremen- 
dous rush was made by the dense mass 
to escape. The catastrophe was awful; 
37 persons (all of the working class) be- 
come the victims of the rashness of the 
assemblage. The gallery did not give 
way. 

Jan. 7. The old mansion of Alder- 
maston in Berkshire, the seat of William 
Congreve, esq. was materially injured by 
fire. It was the ancient mansion of the 
Forsters. Queen Elizabeth visited Sir 
Humphrey Forster there in 1601, and 
during the civil war it is frequently men- 
tioned as being successively occupied by 
the generals of both armies. It was almost 
wholly rebuilt in 1636; but a large stack 
of brick chimneys, variously ornamented, 
remain from the more ancient mansion, 


This is still standing, and we are happy 
to add that the loss, on the whole, is not 
so great as was at first imagined. It. is 
thought that two-thirds of the mansion 
may be readily restored to a habitable 
state. The lofty hall, which is surrounded 
by a spacious gallery, and the staircase, 
are uninjured. All beyond the staircase 
is destroyed, excepting the great dining- 
room, which may possibly be repaired. 

Jan, 20. As Edward Drummond, esq. 
Private Secretary to Sir Robert Peel, 
was walking from Downing Street to- 
wards Charing Cross, not far from 
Drummonds’ bank, he was shot from 
behind through the body, by a man, 
whose hand was arrested just as he was 
about to discharge a second pistol. The 
assassin proves to be Daniel M’ Naughten, 
aged 28, late a wood-turner in Glasgow ; 
who was not destitute of money, and who 
does not appear to have had the least 
previous communication with Mr, Drum- 
mond; so that his motive for the crime 
remains a mystery, Mr. Drummond 
lingered from the effects of the wound, 
until Wednesday the 25th, when he 
expired. 
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GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dee.7. Sarah Ann Chapman-Yapp, of Half 
Moon-street, and of the Brunswick Estate, 
Bath-road, Cheltenham, spinster, to disconti- 
nue the surname and arms of Yapp, and use 
her surname and arms of Chapman only. 

Dec: 16. The Rev. Robert Nicholl, M.A of 
Dimsland’s House, and of Nash, co. Glouc. 
and Elizabeth his wife, only surviving dau. 
and heir of Charles Loden Carne, esq. Capt. 
R.N. to take the name and arms of Carne in- 
stead of Nicholl. 

Dec. 24. Major-Gen. Lord Saltoun, C.B., 
Major-Gen. Robert Bartley, 49th Foot, and 
My James H. Schoedde, 55th Foot, to be 
K.C.B.—To be Companions of the Bath: Col. 
Colin Campbell, 98th Foot ; Col. P. E. Craigie, 
55th Foot; Lieut.-Col. John Knowles, R. Art. ; 
Lieut.-Col. Jeremiah +. 18th Foot ; Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Johnstone, 26th Foot; Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Warren, 55th Foot; Lieut.-Col. G. A. 
Malcolm, 3d Light Drag.; Lieut.-Col. D. L. 
Fawcett, 55th Foot; Lieut.-Col. J. B. Gough, 
3d Light Drag. ; Lieut.-Col. Norman Maclean, 
55th Foot; Major John Grattan, 18th Foot; 
Major J. Hope Grant, 9th Light Dragoons; 
Major T. S. Reignolds, 49th Foot; Major Wm, 
Greenwood, R. Art; Major H. C. B. Daube- 
ney, 55th Foot; Major Ferd. Whittingham, 
26th Foot; Lieut.-Col. G. W. A. Lloyd, 68th 
Bengal N. Inf.; Lieut.-Col. R. W. Wilson, 
65th Bengal N. Inf. ; Lieut.-Col. F. S. Hawkins, 
38th Bengal N. Inf.; Lieut.-Col. J. K. Luard, 
2d Madras N. Inf.; Lieut.-Col. Fred. Blundell, 
Madras Art.; Lieut.-Col. C. W. Young, 44th 
Madras N. Inf.; Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, 
4lst Madras N. Inf. ; Major Philip Anstruther, 
Madras Art. ; Major Henry Moore, 34th Bengal 
N. Inf. ; Major W. H. Simpson, 36th Madras 
N. Inf.; Major F. A. Read, 6th Madras N. Inf. ; 
Major T. T. Pears, Madras Eng.; Major R. C,. 
Moore, Madras Art.—Capt. Thomas Bouchier, 
R.N., C.B. to be a K.C.B.—To be Companions 
of the said Order :—Captains the Hon. F. W. 
Grey ; Peter Richards ; Sir J. E. Home, Bart. ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. S. B. Ellis, R.M. ; Captains 
Charles Richards; Henry Kollett; C. R. B. 
Watson; W. H. A. Morshead; Richard Col- 
linson.—Major-Gen. John M‘Caskill, 9th Foot, 
to be K.C.B.—To be Companions of the said 
Order :—Col. Samuel Bolton, 31st Foot ; Lieut.- 
Col. Michael White, 3d Light Drag. ; Lieut.- 
Col. A. B. Taylor, 9th Foot; Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Hibbert, 40th Foot ; Lieut.-Col. Thomas Skin- 
ner, 3)st Foot; Lieut.-Col. G. H. Lockwood, 
3d Light Drag. ; a Franklin Lushington, 
9th Foot ; Major Ferd. White, 40th Foot.—Also 
the following officers of the Bengal Service to 
be Companions of the said Order :—Col. G. P. 
Wymer, 38th N, Inf.; Lieut.-Colonels C. F. 
Wild, 30th N. Inf. ; John Tulloch, 60th N. Inf. ; 
L, R. Stacey, 43d N. Inf. ; G. W. Moseley, 64th 
N. Inf.; James M‘Laren, 16th N. Inf.; A. F. 
Richmond, 33d N. Inf. ; and C. R. W. Lane, 
2nd N. Inf.; Majors W. J. Thompson, 12th N. 
Inf.; F.S. Sotheby, Art.; H. Delafosse, Art. ; 
G. R. Crommelin, Ist Cav.: C. D. Blair, 10th 
Cay. ; Edw. Sanders, Eng.; J. H. Craigie, 
20th N. Inf.; Joseph Ferris, 20th N. Inf.; W. 
Anderson, Art.; J. B. Backhouse, Art. ; T.“H. 
Scott, 38th N. Inf.; Robert Leech, Bombay 
Eng.; Fred. Makeson, 14th Bengal N. Inf.— 
Brevet, Capt. W. H. Cockburne, 95th Foot, 
to be Major. 

Dec. 29. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to be an 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner for 30 days 
from the 2nd of January next, for inquirin 
specially intothe employment of women an 

dren in agriculture, 
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Dec. 30. 54th Foot, Capt. W. Y. Moore to be 
ey ere Foot, Major R. H. Wynyard to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. J. C. Green, 
of the 56th Foot, to be Major.—Staff, Lieut.- 
Col. A. S. H. Mountain, 26th Foot, to be De- 
puty Adjutant-gen. iene 

Jan. 2. Edward Davison, late of Tritlington, 
Northumberland, but now of Wheatfield-house, 
near Edinburgh, esq. and Isabella his wife, 
eldest — and coheir of George Tyzack, 
late of Hebron, Northumberland, deceased, to 
take the surname of Tyzack only, and bear the 
arms of Tyzack. 

Jan. 5. Charles Winter, esq. to be one of her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 
vice Robinson. 

Jan. 6. Lieut. R. J. Le Mesurier M‘Clure to 
be Superintendent of Africans captured by her 
Majesty’s ships of war, and liberated at the 
Havannah. William Walker, esq. to be Pro- 
vost Marshal of the Island of Antigua.—1l7th 
Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. from 
76th Foot, to be Colonel.—76th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. G. Middlemore, C.B. to be Colonel. 

South Gloucester Militia, Robert Fitzhard- 
inge Jenner, esq. to be Lieut.-Col.; Edward 
Weight, esq. to be Major. ‘ 

Jan. 9. yal Marines, Brevet Major D. 
Campbell to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jan.11. Charles Francis Robinson. esq. to 
be Coroner and Attorney in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. a 

Jan. 13._ Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut, and 
Capt. H. Bathurst to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Jan, 14. Richard Thomas Staples, of Laun- 
ton, co. Oxford, gent. eldest son of Moses Wm. 
Staples, of Norwood, Surrey, gent. i ee 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. F. Browne, D.D. of 
Launton, to take the name of Browne after 
Staples, and bear the arms of Browne in the 
first quarter. 

Jan. 17. Brownlow Wynne Cumming, of 
Carthewin, co. Denbigh, esq. in_ compliance 
with the will of his kinsman Robt.Wm. Wynne, 
of Garthewin, esq. to take the name of Wynne 
—- and bear the arms in the first quarter. 

an. 21. Knighted by patent, Captain Ed- 
ward Belcher, of the Royal Navy. 

Jan, 23. Kdw. Somner Sedley, of Priddy’s 
Head, near Gosport, esq. and Catharine his 
wife, one of the daughters of John Monkhouse, 
late of New Shoreham, by Jane eldest sister 
of Benj. Tillstone, of Moulescomb Place, 
Patcham, esq. to take the name of Tillstone 
after Sedley, and bear the arms of Tillstone, 
in the first quarter. 

Jan. 24. George Frere, ~*. esq. to be Com- 
missioner, and Frederick Richard Surtees, 
esq. to be Arbitrator on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty, and James Robert Mac Leay, esq. to 

e Secretary or Registrar, to the Mixed British 
and Portuguese Commission, to be established 
at the Py Good Hope, under the Treaty 
concluded at Lisbon, on the 3d of July, 1842, 
between Great Britain and Portugal, for the 
suppression of the slave trade.—David Turn- 
bull, esq. to be Commissioner, and James 
Fitzjames, esq. to be Arbitrator on the part of 
Her Majesty, and Sydney John James, esq. to 
be Secretary or Registrar, to the Mixed British 
and Portuguese Commission, to be established 
at Jamaica, under the same Treaty. 

Jan. 25. The Right Hon. Sir C.T. Metcalfe, 
Bart. G.C.B. to be Captain General and Go- 
vernor in Chief of Her Majesty’s provinces 
of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
and of the island of Prince Edward; and Go- 
vernor General of all Her Majesty’s provinces 
Eanera America, and of the island of Prince 
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Jan. 2%. Robert Viscount Melville, K.T.; 
Robert-Montgomerie Lord Belhaven; Henry 
ae “wy esq. — — = 

ie, esq. ; Edwar sleton, esq.; the 
Rev. Doctor Patrick Macfarlan, Minister of 
Greenock ; and the Rev. James Robertson, 
Minister of Ellon, co. Aberdeen, to be Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the practical 
operation of the Poor Laws in Scotland.—Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq. Advocate, to be Secretary to 
the Commission. 

Jan. 27. Brevet, Captains Charles Rees, 
Rifle Brigade, and John Gould, 88th Foot, to be 
Majors in the Army. 


NAvAL PREFERMENTS. 


Promotions.—Commander Charles Richards, 
of the Cornwallis, the bearer of dispatches 
from Sir W. Parker, in China, to the Admi- 
ralty, to the rank of Post Captain.—Lieut. 
Thomas Francis Birch to be Commander, in 
consequence of the recent war in China.— 
Lieutenant W. Crispin (1825), command- 
ing the Vulcan steamer; Lieut. E. Drew 

1815), commanding the Harpy cutter ; Lieut. 
- Prowse (1814), stationed at Southampton ; 
and Lieut. J. F. Stirli (late +. yn to 
Admiral Sir E. Codrington), to the {rank of 
mmander. 

Appointments—Commanders W. F. Glanville, 
to the St. Vincent; G. G. Otway, to the 
Vixen; G. G. Macdonald, to the Dublin ; G. 
C. Robinson, to the Gleaner ; William Mait- 
land to the Spiteful new steam-vessel ; Com- 
mander J. Harding, from the Comet, to the 
Columbia, surveying steamer; Lieut. B. 
Aplin to command the Acheron. 





EccLestAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. H. Pakenham to be Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin. 
v. G. T. Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, toJbe Canon Residentiary. 

Rev. R. J. C. Alderson, Kirton R. Suffolk. 

Rey. H. Arkwright, Bodenham V. co. Heref. 

Rey. J. Armstrong, St. Paul’s R. Exeter. 

Rev. T. V. Bayne, St. John’s P.C, Broughton, 
Manchester. 

Rev. R. Blackburn, Selham R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. H. Bolland, Siddington R. Glouc. 

Rev. R. M. Bonner, Ruabon V. Denbighsh. 

Rev. E. N. V. Boydell, Wyngate Grange P.C, 
Durham. i 

Rev. R. B. Cartwright, South Stoke R. Linc. 

Rev. W. Chamberlain to be Incumbent of the 
principal Church of Trinidad. 

Rey. W.C. Clarke, Swinderby V. Lincoln. 

Rev. — Cranmer, St. Andrew’sAncoats P.C, 
Manchester. 

Rev. W. A. Dawson, Flitwick V. Beds. 

Rey. G. Dealtry, Hinckley V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. T. R. Dickinson, Salesbury P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Dixon, Marple P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Dobson, Wivenhoe R. Essex. 

Rev. C. Dodgson, Croft R. York. 

Rev. G. Doughty, Todmorden P.C. Lance. 

Rev. J. C. Duncan, Bradford R. Devon. 

Rev. J. C. Ebden, King’s Ripton R. Hunts. 

Rev. G. L’Estrange, Knockbride R. Cavan. 

Rey. Richard Evans, St. John Liantrisaint P.C. 
a ire. 

Rev. C. W. Ethelston, Uplyme R. Devon. 

Rev. R. Evans, St. John’s P.C. Compton 
Greenfield, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. Farebrother, St. Margaret, Ward End, 
P.C. near Birmingham. 

Rev. J. Farrand, Cumberworth R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R, Fenton, Cockerington V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. J. J. Fletcher, D.D. Powerscourt R. 
Wicklow. 

Rey. J, Garney, Hough on the Hill V, Linc, 








Rev. J. Glencross, Helland R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Grasett, Edwin Zouch and Tedstone 
Wafer R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. W. Haughton, South Wootton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Harrison, New Brentford P.C. Middx. 

i S Hinds, D.D. Castleknock R. and Preb, 


blin. 
Rev. J. Hutchinson, Pleshy P.C. Essex. 
Rev.T. James, Theddingworth V. Northampt. 
Rev. F. Lear, Bishopstone R. Wilts. 
Rev. L. Lucena, to be Honorary Canon of the 
Cathedral Church, Gibraltar. 
Rev. W. H. Newbolt, Paulerspury V. N’p’tn. 
Rev. J. P. Pickleton, Birkenhead new ch., 
Cheshire. 
Rev. J. D. Piggott, Radston P.C. N’p’nsh. 
v. J. W. Reeve, Holy Trinity P.C. Ipswich. 
Rev. J. Roberts, Lianhefydd V. Wales. 
Rey. L. Roberts, Whitewell P.C. Lanc. 
Rey. F. L. J. Russell, Little Eversden V. Camb. 
Rev. H. T. Simpson, Marnhull R. Dorset. 
Rev. S. Smith, Barrowford P.C. Lanc. 
— 4: * — by Seu , 
v. T. Stringer, St. Anne P.C. Liverpool. 
Rey. C. Tower, Ghilmark R. Wilts. 
Rev. R. Twigg, Tilmanstone V. Kent. 
Rev. M. Vicars, Godmanstone R. and Nether 
Cerne P.C. Dorset. 
Rev. E. J. Walmesley, Hilperton V. Wilts. 
Rey. W. Ward, As we | P.C. Lance. 
Rev. G. T. Ward, Headington R. Oxford. 
Rev. W. Whitelegg, St. George’s Hulme P.C. 
Manchester. ° 
Rev. D. A. Williams, Merthyr R. Carnarv. 
Rev. R. J. W. Wright, Arreton V. I. of Wight. 
Rey. J. C. D. Yule, Bradford R. Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. J. Buchanan, to the Forces at Gibraltar. 
Rev. C. D. Dalton, to be examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of London. 
Rey. W. A. Francis, to the Earl of Meath. 
Rey. G. France, to the Earl of Erroll. 
Rev. J. W. Markwell, to Viscount Torrington. 
Rev. —— Melvin, to Portsmouth Garrison. 
Rev. R. F. Meredith, to Lord Monteagle. 
Rey. J. Pickwood, to Bp. of Antigua. 
Rev. J. A. Stewart, to be English Chaplain at 
Malines. ‘ 
Rev. J. Stoddart, D.D. to the Duke of Dorset. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Allan Maconochie, esq. advocate (son of Lord 
Meadowbank), to be Professor of Civil Law 
in Glasgow. 

Rev. J. L. Allan, to be Second Master of Ro- 
chester cath. grammar-school. 

Rev. J. Arrowsmith, to be Head Master of 
Leominster grammar-school. 

Rev. J. D. Collis, to be Head Master of Broms- 
grove school. 

Rev. W. Singleton, to be Vice-Principal of 
Kingston College, Hull. 


BIRTHS. 


June 26. At Trematon Park, New South 
Wales, the wife of John Crichton Stuart 
M‘Douall, esq. a son. 

Nov.9. At Jamaica, the wife of the Right 
Rev. the Lord — a dau.——18. At Malta, 
the wife of Capt. Fitzherbert, of the Rifle 
Brigade, a son.——25. In Chester-st. the wife 
of Charles 8. Grey, esq. dau. of Sir Charles 
Elton, Bart. a dau. 

Dec. 9. At Conock Manor House, the wife of 
Major-Gen. C. 8. Flagan, C.B. a dau.——14. 





At Mottram St. Andrew, Cheshire, the wife of 
John S. A. Shuttleworth, esq. a dau.——16. 
At Minterne, Lady Theresa Digby, a dau.—— 
17. At Clifton, the widow of the Rev. G. I. 
Majendie, Rector of Headington, Wilts, a 
dau,——At Brussels, the wife of Thomas Wa+ 
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then Waller ong a dau.——19. At Stisted Rec- 
tory, the wife of the Lord Bishop of Tasmania 
a son.——20. In Hyde Park-sq. Mrs. Edw: 
Baldwin, a son.——At Wardour Castle, Lady 
Arundell, ason.——21. At Norbury, near Croy- 
don, Mrs. Arthur Kett Barclay, a dau.—zIn 
Bryanston-sq. the wife of F. Thesiger, esq. 
M.P. a son.— 24. At Coombe Abbey, the 
Countess Craven, a dau.——26. At Dittisham, 
Lady He Kerr, a dau, ’ 

Lately. In Quebec-st, the Hon. Mrs. Keith 
Stewart, a dau.——At Castle Dillon, Ireland, 
Lady Molyneux, a dau.—-At Norton, near 
Yarmouth, the Lady Selina Dent, a dau.——At 
Cranbury Park, the wife of Thos. Chamber- 
layne, esq. a dau.——-At Cawnpore, East Indies, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Sir Jos. Thackwell, 
K.C.B. a son.—The wife of Pascoe St. L. 
Grenfell, esq. a dau.—In Park-st. Westmin- 
ster, the wife of John Dennistoun, esq. M.P. a 
son.——-At Holm-park, the wife of N. B. F. 
Shawe, esy. a dau.——At Moor-hill, the wife of 
the Hon. A. Lascelles, a dau.——At Brighton, 
Lady Susan Hotham, a dau.——At Willington- 
hall, Cheshire, the wife of Col. Tomkinson, a 
son.——At Dartmouth, the wife of the Hon. 
Wm. De Courcey, a son and heir.——The wife 
of R. J. Eaton, esq. M.P. a son.——At Becca 
Hill, Yorksh. the wife of Col. Markham, a dau. 
——At Frittenden, the Lady Harriet Moore, a 
dau.——In a, the Hon. Mrs. J. G. 
Hubbard, a son.—The wife of R. Curteis, 
esq. a son and heir.——In Portland-pl. the 
Hon. Mrs. Devereux, a son. 

Jan. 3. At the Castle, Parsonstown, Ireland, 
the Countess of Ross, a dau.——6. At Shering- 
ham Hall, Norfolk, the wife of H. R. Upcher, 
esq. a son.——7. At Hull, the wife of Dr. 
Fielding, F.R.S. a son.——13. At Maristow, 
Devon, the lady of Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart. M.P. 
a dau.—14. At West Tytherly rectory, Lad 
Catharine Barrington, a son.——15. In Sout 
Audley-st. the Hon. Mrs. Thornton Wode- 
house, a son.—-17. The wife of A. L. Mont- 
gomery, esq. M.P. Comm. R.N, a dau. 


MARRIAGES, 


June 21. At Scone, New South Wales. 
George Foster Wise, esq. eldest son of Edwar 
Wise, esq. of Bembridge, Isle of ee to 
Frances-Lucy, dau. of the late Milbourne 
Marsh, esq. of Jamaica, and niece of the late 
Sir Francis Forbes, Chief Justice of New South 
Wales. 

Aug. 31. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Edward, 
fourth son of Col. Fyers, Royal Eng. to Eliza, 
second dau. of the Rev. Jj. M. de Joux. 

Sept. 22. At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, 
A. M‘D. Stuart, esq. Bengal Med. Serv. to 
Frances-Emily-Susan, only child of Frederick 
Louis Amati, esq. of Brighton. 

Oct.3. At New York, Matthew, son of the 
Rev. Mark Wilks, of Paris, and grandson of 
the late Rev. Matthew Wilks, of London, to 
Eliza, dau. of Walter Langdon, esq. and grand- 
dau. of John Jacob Astor, esq. of New York. 

11. At Darwhar, India, George Samuel Pe- 
chell, esq. 47th Madras Nat. Inf. eldest son of 
the late Capt. 8. G. Pechell, R. N. of Bexeley- 
house, Hants, to Mary-Robertson, eldest dau. 
of Major Bremner, of the same ~— 

20. At Meerut, Charles Grant, Capt. Horse 
Art. son of the late Robert Grant, esq. Bengal 
Civil Serv. to Frances-Eliza, dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Roberts, C.B.; and at the same time, 
William Maxwell George Maconochie, esq. 
llth Light Cay. son of Lord Meadowbank, to 
Maria-Isabella, dau. of Lt.-Col. Roberts, C.B. 

Nov.22. At Kew, George Dean Pitt, esq. 48th 
Regt. eldest son of Col. Pitt, to Louisa, dau. 
of the late Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart.——At 
Bromley, Kent, Mr, Robert Cooper, of Croy- 
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don, to Sarah, poaneest dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Smith, D.D. ’ 

23. At Croydon, Surrey, Richard-Neate-Du- 
guid Brown, esq. of St. Alban hall, Oxford, 
only son of the late Col. Alex. Brown, E. l. 
Co.’s Service, to Mary Jane Lindsay, niece of 
Ralph Lindsay, esq. F.S.A. of the Biggin 
lodge, Norwood.——At Twyford, Hants 
Rev. Fiennes 8. Trotman, Rector of Stoke 
Goldington, Bucks, to Caroline, third dau. of 
the late G. Short, esq. 

24. At Taunton, Edwin Wing, M.B. of 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestersh. to Do- 
rinda, eldest dau. of the late Hon. John O’Dris- 
col, Chief Justice of Dominica, and Author of 
a “ History of Ireland,” and other works.—— 
At Drogheda, co. Louth, James Cranbourne 
Strode, . only son of J. C. Strode, esq. for- 
merly of Shernfold park, Sussex, to Maria- 
Georgiana, dau. of the late Wallop Brabazon, 
esq. of Rath house, co. Louth. 

26. At Trinity Church, Sloane-st. Capt. 
Thomas Wallace, Bengal army, to Fanny-‘ie- 
resa, dau. of the late Capt. J. W. Long, of 
Hans-place. 

29. At St. Pancras, New-road, Charles I. 
Axford, esq. eldest son of C, I. F. Axford, esq. 
Swindon, Wilts, to Catharine-Emma, dau. of 
George Waters, esq. First Judge of Circuit, 
Tillicherry, Madras.——At Winchester, the 
Rey. James D. O’Hara, of O’Harabrook, co. 
Antrim, to Caroline-Deffell, youngest dau. of 
the late William Alves, esq. of Enham house, 
Hants.——At Walthamstow, Edgar Jones, esq. 
of Saffron Walden, to Mary, widow of Lewis 
Archer, 7, 

30. At Honiton, William Fowler, esq. of 
Passland house, near Chard, Somerset, to the 
widow of G. B. Sweeting, esq. of Honiton.—— 
At Rochdale, Thomas, eldest son of T. Little. 
dale, esq. of Highfield, to Julia, second dau. of 
Clement Royds, esq. of Falinge, Lanc.——At 
Mereworth, Kent, Robert-Zoftanie Beachcroft, 
esq. of Upper Stamford-st. to Emma, eldest 
dau. of E. W. Payne, esq. late of New York, 
——At Camberwell, the Rev. Edmund Lilley, 
M.A. Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Peck. 
ham, to Louisa-Ann, eldest dau. of Lieut. 
Michael Fitton, R.N. of Greenwich Hospital. 

Lately. At Goderick, Canada West, Alfred 
W. Otter, esq. second son of the late Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Otter, Lord Bishop of Chichester, to Anna, 
only dau. of the Rev. James De La Hooke, Rec- 
tor of Gravenhurst, Beds.——At Florence, the 
Marchese Carlo Carandini, to Mary-Emily, 
dau. of the late John William Brown . of 
Burrough, Leicestersh.——At Secundera ad, 
Hyderabad, Lieut. A. Ross, 10th Madras Nat, 
Inf. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Alex. 
Ross, of the Madras _e to Mary-Barry, 
adopted dau. of Capt. and Mrs. Middlecoat, of 
the Madras Art.——At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Henry, eldest son of the Rev. John Bicker- 
steth, A.M. Rector of Sapcote, Leic. to Jane, 
fifth dau. of the late Thomas Boswell, esq. of 
Hammersmith-terr.——At Cheltenham, Philip 
T. Drayton, esq. of St. Mary hall, Oxford, to 
Anne-Sloane, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wm, 
Evans, late 41st Regt. 

Dec.1. At Saltford, the Rey. Charles E. L. 
Wightman, B.A. Vicar of St. Alkmond’s, Salop, 
to Julia Bainbrigge, second dau. of Major 
James, of Saltford house, near Bath.——At 
Redruth, the Rev. C. M. Gibson, Vicar of St. 
Clement, to Mrs. Broadbest, dau. of the late 
Rey. H. Thomson, of Hostingleigh, Kent.—— 
At Norwich, Dr. Willett, son of Mr. Robert 
Willett, of Fiddington house, Wilts, to Mary- 
Ann-Oxley, dau. of Henry Willett, esq. of Nor- 
wich, —— At Battersea, Augustus, youngest 
son of John Holland, esq. of Clapham. 
common, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Robert 
Davies, esq. of Wandsworth-comm.——At St, 
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Pancras New Church, Joseph Doxsey, of High- 
gate, esq. to Elizabeth, widow of the late James 

jilver, =. of a ee Mashi- 
ter Rowlatt, esq. of Magdalen hall, Oxford, to 
Julia-Honora, eldest dau. of William Dryden, 
esq. of Cottingham, Yorksh. 

2. At Cheltenham, Randolph Robinson, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Caroline 
Ernlé, only dau. of ErnJé Warriner, esq. of 


wn-pl. 

3. At Beckley, Thos. White, esq. of Water- 
ingbury, Kent, to Louisa-Frances, second dau, 

f Wm. Winton, esq. Woodgate house, Beck- 
ley.——At Dunemanna, Ireland, Frederick Ri- 
chard Surtees, = second surviving son of 
the late William Villiers Surtees, esq. of De- 
vonshire-place, and Rother House, Sussex, to 
Anne-Jane, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rey. 
Charles Douglas, of Earlsgift, Tyrone. 

6. At Hanslope, the Rev. Augustus Pyne, 
B.A, formerly of Caius coll. Cambridge, to 
Louisa-Rosa, youngest dau. of W. Watts, esq. 
of Hanslope park, Bucks.——At Narborough, 
Norfolk, James Bury, eldest son of James Ca- 
pel, ve of Fitzroy-sq. to Georgina, third dau. 
of Charles Fassett Burnett, esq. of Narborough 
hall, and Park-cres.——At Hackney, Henry 
Walter Phillips, esq. of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, to Catharine, youngest dau. of 
William Clark, esq. of Hackney.——At Dub- 
lin, Thomas F. Kelly, esq. LL.D. Divisional 
Justice, Dublin, to Wilhelmina-Mary, widow 
of the late Lawford Burne, esq. Capt. 3d Dra- 
or Guards, of Monte, co. Westmeath.—— 

t Edinburgh, the Rev. John Burnett Pratt, 
M.A. of St. James’s Cruden, Aberdeensh. to 
Anna, dau. of the late James Radcliffe, esq. 
formerly of Shaw hall, Lancash.——At Paris, 
at the British Embassy, the Rev. William 
Francklin, to Penelope-Maria, dau. of W.-At- 
kins Bowyer, esq. of the Manor Estate, Clap- 
ham, Surrey. 

8. At mon ly Norton, Wore. the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Spurrell, M.A. Curate of St. Philip’s, Bir- 
mingham, to Miss Dutton, of Moseley.——At 
Reading, Alfred, second son of J. J. J. Sudlow, 
esq. of Kingston hill, Surrey, to Jessie-Anne, 
third dau. of the Rev. George Laurie, of Read- 
ing.——At Little Munden, Herts, John-Mar- 
maduke, esq. eldest son of John Teesdale, esq. 
of Russell-sq. to Maria, fifth dau. of Nathaniel- 
Snell Chauncy, esq. of Green Elm. 

10. At Bridgewater, James Spencer North- 
cote, esq. of Corpus Christi coll. Oxford, se- 
cond son of G. B. Northcote, esq. of Somerset 
court, to Susanna-Spencer-Ruscombe, dau. of 
J. R. Poole, esq.——At Canterbury, the Rev. 
Fred. R. A. Glover, M.A. Rector of Charlton- 
in-Dover, to Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Starr, esq. of Canterbury. —— At 
Southsea, Hants, John Miller, M.D. Surgeon 
66th Regt. to Ellen-Mary, only dau. of John 
Williams, esq. R.N. of Southsea. 

13. At Leamington, Comm. Gordon G. Mac- 
donald, R.N. to Maria, surviving dau. of the 
Rev. William Oddie, M.A. and widow of Wil- 
liam Gray, esq. of the Inner Temple.——At 
St. Marylebone, Charles Brooke Bidwell, esq. 
Registrar to the Mixed Commission Courts at 
Sierra Leone, to Amelia-Isabel, third dau. of 
John Finden, esq. of Dorset-pl. Re ent’s Park. 
——At Creeting, Suffolk, W. Cunningham 
Douglas, esq. late Capt. 17th Lancers, to Lydia- 
Louisa, dau. of Major-Gen. Charles Turner. 
——At Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. Thomas Halliwell, M.A. second son 
of Thomas Halliwell, esq. of Islip, Oxfordsh. 
to Mary-Margaret, eldest dau. of Jobn Elton, 
esq. of Redland, in the former parish.—— At 
Ramsgate, T. H. Grove Snow en, esq. to 
Sophia, younger dau. of the late Hugh Sand- 
ford Harrison, esq.—At Downton, Colson 
—- esq. Capt. R.N. to Margaret, second 


dau. of the late Rey, George Marwood, of 
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Busby Hall, Yorksh.——At Clifton, James 
Ward Russell, . solicitor, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Glamorgansh. to Emily-Hurst, fourth dau. of 
the late George Scale, esq. of Aberdare, sameco. 

14. At Lympstone, Thomas Foster Barham, 
M.B. of St. Leonard’s, Exeter, to Margaret, 
dau. of the late Capt. William Henryson, R.N, 
of Stranraer, Scotland.——At Croscombe, So- 
merset, John Speed Frowd, esq. M.D. to Har- 
riette, eldest surviving dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Haycock, esq. of Allesley, Warwicksh, 
—At_ Kennington, Joseph Berry Edwards, 
esq. of Southwold, Suffolk, to Ellin-Meliora, 
a dau. of John Hingeston, esq. of Cam- 

rwell.—aAt Rothley, Leic. the Rev. William 
John Conybeare, Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cam- 
bridge, and Principal of the Liverpool Colle- 
giate Institution, to Eliza-Rose, Lae 9 oes dau. 
of the late Rev. Joseph Rose, Vicar o thliey. 

15. At Duffield, co. Derby, John Meynell, 
esq. of Tapston Grove, eldest son of Godfrey 
Meynell, —, of Langley, to Sarah-Brooks, 
only dau. of W. B. Johnson, esq. M.B. of Cox- 
bench.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Ed- 
ward Francis Jenner, esq. fourth son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, to Eliza- 
beth-Teresa, only child of the late John San- 
ders, esq. of Reigate.——At Upper Chelsea, 
the Hon. Spencer Dudley Montagu, to Anna- 
Louisa, widow of Joseph Jekyll, esq. of War- 
eae Hill, Berks.——At Great Baddow, Essex, 

rederick Burr, esq. of Luton, Beds. to Sarah- 
Ann, eldest dau. of Richard Crabb, esq. of 
Great Baddow. —~At Donagheady, Henry 
Poore Cox, esq. eldest son of William Cox, 
esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, to Augusta- 
Frederica, second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Douglas, of Earl’s Gift, Tyrone. 

17. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, George 
Pitt, esq. of Great Portland-st. to Emily, 
widow of John Burchell, esq. of Foley-pl. 

19. Charles Prater, jun. esq. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of W. Payne, esq. of Tillingham Hall, 
Essex. 

20. At Portishead, Francis Ellis, esq. to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Alexander Ford, 
esq. of Bristol.——At Gillingham, Dorset, 
Charles William Wood, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Elizabeth-Forth, youngest dau. of Robinson 
Wordsworth, esq. 7 

21. At Sheffield, the Rev. Thomas Henry 
Howard, M.A. to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late William Wilson, esq. of Brightfield, Shef- 
field. ——At Bath, Edwar Burges, esq. of Bris- 
lington, Somerset, to Ellen, youngest dau. of 
W. Parry, esq. formerly of Grasmere, West- 
moreland.——At Great Hallingbury, William, 
eldest son of the Hon. John Hay Forbes, of 
Medwyn, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland, to Mary-Anne, second 
dau. of the late John Archer Houblon, esq. of 
Hallingbury-place, Essex, and Welford, Berks, 
—At Castlemoreton, Frederick Stubbs, esq. 
of Wetmore House, Salop, to Caroline, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Paris, formerly of 
Coventry. 

22. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Dr. F. 
Tompson, of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, to Maria- 
Delmar, of Hyde Park-pl. widow of Col. Henry 
Delmar.— At Lyme Regis, Franci§ Waring, 
esq. of Southsea, to Frances-Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Henry Waring, R.N. of 
Lyme Regis.——At Walthamstow, Francis Ro- 
bert Bedwell, esq. to Eliza-Mary, third dau. of 
the Rev. William Wilson, Vicar of Waltham- 
stow.——At Cambridge, the Rev. Walter Scott 
Dumergue, to Lucretia, only dau. of the late 
T. G "Ragiand, esq. Assistant Commissary 
Gen. at Gibraltar. 

23. At Claines, Worcestersh. Alfred Day, 
esq. LL.D. of Harford-house, Bristol, to Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of Capt. Satchell, late 3rd Dra- 
goon Guards, 
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OBITUARY. 


Gen. Lorp Epwarp Somerset. 

Sept. 1. In Grafton-street, Bond- 
street, in his 66th year, Lord Robert 
Edward Henry Somerset, G.C.B., 
K.M.T., T.and S., and St. W., a General 
inthe Army, and Colonel of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, a Commissioner of the Royal 
Military College and the Royal Military 
Asylum ; uncle to the Duke of Beaufort, 
and brother to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
the Military Secretary to the Commander. 
in-chief. 

Lord Edward Somerset was born on 
the 19th Dec. 1776, the fourth son of 
Henry fifth Duke of Beaufort, K.G. by 
Elizabeth daughter of Adm. the Hon, 
Edward Boscawen. 

He was appointed Lieut.- Colonel in the 
5th regiment of Foot, from whence he 
effected an exchange in the following year 
into the 4th Dragoons. In April 1809, 
he embarked for Portugal in command 
of that regiment, and continued to serve 
under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula, until the conclusion of the 
war: he was present at the battles of 
Talavera, Busaco, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Orthes, Toulouse, and other 
actions of less importance. At Salamanca, 
the 4th Dragoons, under his command, 
in conjunction with the 5th Dragoon 
guards, and the 3d Dragoons, forming 
the heavy brigade under the late Major- 
Gen. Le Marchant, made a brilliant and 
successful attack on a strong body of the 
enemy’s infantry, which was completely 
defeated with great loss. On this oc- 
casion, two pieces of artillery, and nearly 
2000 prisoners, were captured by the 


brigade. 
In July 1810 Lord Edward was ap. 
pointed Aide-de-Camp to the King ; and 


in June, 1813, being promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, received the command 
of the Hussar brigade, consisting of the 
7th, 10th, and 15th Hussars, with which 
he was actively employed in the advance 
of the army into France in the campaign 
of 1814. At the battle of Orthes, the 
Hussar brigade made a successful attack, 
and captured many prisoners from the 
enemy in his retreat. For his conduct 
on these occasions, his Lordship received 
the thanks of Parliament on his return 
to England in 1814, was decorated with a 
cross and one clasp, andappointed a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, on the enlarge- 
ment of that order in Jan. 1815. He also 
received permission to accept the foreign 
decorations of the third class of Maria- 


Theresa of Austria, of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal, and of Saint Wladimir 
of Russia, the first for his services in the 
Peninsula, and the two latter for Water. 
loo. 

In the engagements in the Netherlands 
in June, 1815, his Lordship had the com- 
mand of the first brigade of British 
cavalry, consisting of the 1st and 2nd 
regiments of Life Guards, the Royal 
Horse Guards Blues, and the Ist or 
King’s Dragoon Guards. This brigade 
bore a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Waterloo, and made several gallant and 
successful charges against the enemy’s 
cuirassiers, 

After the conclusion of peace in 1815, 
Lord Edward Somerset continued to 
command the Ist brigade of cavalry in 
the army of occupation in France; and 
on the 15th of Jan. 1818, was appointed 
Colonel of the 21st regiment of Light 
Dragoons. In March, 1836, he was re- 
moved from the Coloneley of the Ro 
Dragoons to his old regiment, the 
Light Dragoons, which he had commanded 
in the earlier part of his career in Spain 
and Portugal. Lord Edward was fre- 
quently employed upon the staff. The 
last appointment which he held was that 
of Inspecting General of Cavalry, which 
the rules of the service compelled him to 
relinquish upon his promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General. He was made 
Lieutenant-General, May 27th, 1825; 
General, Nov. 23, 1841: and was raised 
to the grade of a Grand Cross of the 
Bath, in 1834, 

His Lordship married Oct. 17, 1805, 
the Hon. Louisa Augusta Courtenay, 
twelfth daughter of William second Vis- 
count Courtenay ; and by that lady, who 
died Feb. 9, 1823, he had issue five 
daughters, of whom the second was 
married in 1840 to Theophilus Clive, esq. 
and three sons, of whom two are survie 
ving. 

Lorp TrynHaM. 

Sept. 23. At Dublin, aged 53, the 
Right Hon. Henry Roper-Curzon, 
fifteenth Lord Teynham (1616). 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Henry-Francis 14th Lord Teynham, by 
his first wife Bridget, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of ‘Thomas Hawkins, 
of Nash Court, co. Kent, esq. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, on the 8th of March 
last (see our vol. XVII. p. 551). 
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His Lordship married, first, Dec. 31, 
1815, Susan-Harriet, widow of John 
Joseph Talbot, esq. father (by a former 
wife) of the present Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and daughter of the Rev. Bacon Beding- 
feld. She died June 7, 1839; and his 
Lordship married secondly, on the 12th 
Dec. following, Sarah, only surviving 
child of Stephen Rudd, esq. 

His Lordship, dying without issue, 
is succeeded in the peerage by his next 
surviving brother, the Hon. George Henry 
Roper-Curzon, who is married, and has 
issue. 





Gen. THE Hon. JoHN Broprick, 

Oct. 9. At his residence in Berkshire, 
in his 77th year, the Hon. John Bro- 
drick, a General in the army; uncle to 
Lord Viscount Midleton. 

General Brodrick was born Nov, 3, 
1765, the fifth and youngest son of George 
the third Viscount, by Albinia, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Thomas Townshend, 
and sister to Thomas first Viscount 
Sydney. He entered the army when in 
his 17th year, as Ensign in the Ist Foot 
Guards, Noy. 1, 1782, and was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy with the rank of Cap. 
tain in 1789. In Sept. 1793, he joined 
the guards at the siege of Dunkirk, and 
did duty with them till the 14th of May, 
1794, when he was appointed Aide-de- 
Camp to Major-Gen. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, and as such was present in the 
actions of the 17th and 18th of May; at 
that of Boxtel, and the taking of Fort 
St. André. The 4th of Nov. 1794, he 
succeeded to a company in his regiment, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and re- 
turned to England; in April 1799, he 
was appointed Lieut.- Colonel Command- 
ant of the 2nd battalion of Albanians, in- 
tended to be raised under the orders of 
Major-Gen. Villettes. ‘The plan failing, 
from the reluctance of the Albanians to 
enlist under the terms offered, the levy 
was stopped in Nov. 1800, and in conse- 
quence this officer was placed on half-pay. 
About this period he was appointed Bri- 
gadier-Genera] in Minorca, and on Gene- 
ral Fox’s proceeding to Malta as Com- 
mander of the Forces in 1801, he re- 
mained in command of the troops, and in 
the execution of the civil duties, until the 
arrival of Major-Gen. Clephane, after the 
signature of the preliminaries of peace, 
when he obtained leave to return to Eng- 
land. He attained the brevet of Colonel 
Jan. 1, 1801. 

On the renewal of war in 1803, he was 
appointed Colonel on the Staff, with the 
command of Dover Castle, and the forts 
between Dover and Sandwich. The 
same year he was appointed Colonel Com. 
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mandant of the 11th battalion of reserve. 
In Nov. 1803, he was appointed Briga- 
dier-General in Guernsey, and in Sept. 
1804, to the same command in Malta. 
When Sir James Craig’s expedition 
reached that place, Brig.-Gen. Brodrick 
was appointed to the command of the re- 
serve of his army, and afterwards to that 
of the citadel of Messina. In Sept. 
1805, he returned to England, and on the 
reduction of the garrison battalions was 
placed on half-pay. He received the 
rank of Major-General in April 1808, 
and in Aug. was placed on the Staff of 
the army in Spain and Portugal, and was 
sent on a mission to the northern army 
in Spain ; in November he was appointed 
to the command of the troops in Corunna, 
where he remained till the return of the 
British army in 1809, when he was ap- 
pointed tothe command of the Royal re- 
giment of Malta. He attained the rank 
of Lieut.-General in 1813, and that of 
General in 1830. 

General Brodrick married, Sept. 6, 
1809, Anne, daughter of Robert Graham, 
of Fintry, in Kent, esq. by whom he has 
left issue one son and three daughters. 
Cart. THE Hon. M. Forrtescus, R.N. 

Nov. 19. In Devonshire-place, aged 
88, the Hon. Matthew Fortescue, a re. 
tired Captain R.N. uncle to Earl For- 
tescue. 

He was born April 12, 1754, the second 
son of Matthew Lord Fortescue, by 
Anne, second daughter of John Camp- 
bell, esq. of Calder, N.B. He obtained 
the rank of Lieutenant in Sept. 1775; 
and post rank May 24, 1782. At the 
close of the American war he commanded 
the Daphne, a 20-gun ship. 

Capt. Fortescue married, first, Nov. 
1778, Henrietta, daughter of Colonel 
Archer; and, secondly, June 6, 1795, 
Henrietta-Anne, widow of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart. and only daughter of 
Sir Richard Hoare, of Stourhead, Bart. 
The latter lady died Sept. 3, 1841 (see 
our vol. X VI. p. 426). 

By his first marriage he had issue two 
sons: 1. Matthew Fortescue, esq. who 
married, in 1811, Erskine, fourth daugh- 
ter of James Christie, of Ducie, co. Fife, 
esq. and has issue a numerous family ; 
and 2. the Rev. William Fortescue, 
Rector of Nymet St. George and Wear 
Gifford, in Devonshire, who married first, 
in 1819, Isabel-Barclay, second daughter 
of the above-named James Christie, esq. 
and secondly, in 1832, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Freke 
Gould, and has issue by the first marriage 
a son, 

By his second marriage Capt. For- 
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tescue had issue one son, Henry For- 
tescue, esq. who married, in 1824, Caro- 
line, second daughter of the late Right 
Hon, Sir Henry Russell, Burt. and has 
issue one son, 





Apm. Sm Henry Dicty, G.C.B. 

Aug. 13. At his seat, Minterne, 
Dorsetshire, aged 73, Admiral Sir Henry 
Digby, G.C.B. 

Adm. Digby was the eldest son of the 
Hon. and Tar Rev. William Digby, 
Dean of Durham, (brother to Henry first 
Earl Digby,) by Charlotte, daughter of 
Joseph Cox, esq. and niece to the late 
Sir Charles Sheffield, Bart. He entered 
the navy in 1784, under the care of the 
late Adm. Innes, and served for some 
time asa midshipman on board the Europa 
of 50 guns, in the West Indies; was made 
a Lieutenant in 1790; commanded the 
Incendiary sloop in 1796, and subsequently 
the Aurora, a small frigate, on the Lisbon 
station, where he cruised very successfully, 
and in addition to forty-eight sail of the 
enemy’s merchantmen, taken, sunk, or 
destroyed, captured a Spanish frigate, 
pierced for 30 guns, a French corvette 
of 20 guns, a privateer of the like force, 
and several others, carrying in the whole 
214 guns and 744 men. His post com- 
mission bore date Dec. 19, 1796. 

In the autumn of 1796, Capt. Digby 
was appointed to the Leviathan, a third- 
rate, bearing the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore Duckworth, with whom he served 
at the reduction of Minorca. In 1799 
he removed to the Alemene frigate, in 
which he cruised between the coast of 
Portugal and the Azores, and made many 
captures; and in Oct. of that year, in 
company with the Naiad and Triton 
frigates, had the good fortune to intercept 
two very richly-laden Spanish galleons, 
on their way from Vera Cruz. In the 
spring of 1801, he removed into the 
Resistance, a frigate of the largest class, 
and, on his way out to North America, 
captured the Elizabeth, a French letter 
of marque, from Cayenne, bound to 
Bordeaux, the last vessel taken during 
that war. 

As Captain of the Africa, 64, he bore, 
in 1805, a distinguished part in the battle 
of Trafalgar, when his ship lost 18 killed 
and 44.wounded. Lord Nelson expressed 
to Sir Thomas Hardy his high approba- 
tion of Capt. Digby’s conduct ; he was 
honoured with a gold medal, and, in com- 
mon with his brother officers, received 
the thanks of both houses of Parliament. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath on the enlargement of the order ; 
and a Knight Commander in March, 
1831. He was promoted to the rank of 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XIX. 
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Rear-Admiral, 1819, Vice- Admiral, 1830, 
and Admiral, 1941. 

In 1840 he was appointed Commander. 
in-Chief at Sheerness, where he displayed 
his usual activity, and his kindness and 
urbanity were the theme of admiration 
by all who were placed under his command. 
As a Magistrate, he was ever anxious to 
perform his duty. As a landlord, he was 
kind and considerate, and enjoyed the 
respect and love of his aoe In all 
the relations of life he was faithful. As 
he lived beloved, so he died deeply re- 
gretted by his family and a large circle 
of friends. 

Admiral Digby married in 1806, the 
Right Hon. Jane-Elizabeth Viscountess 
Andover, relict of Charles- Nevinson Vis- 
count Andover, (the elder brother of the 
present Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire,) 
and daughter of ‘Thomas Wm. Coke, esq. 
of Holkham (the late Earl of Leicester,) 
by whom he has left one daughter and 
two sons. The former was married in 
1824 to Lord Ellenborough, but the 
marriage was dissolved in 1830, and her 
ladyship has married secondly, Baron 
Venningen of Bavaria. The sons are, 
Edward St.Vincent Digby, esq. (now 
heir-presumptive to the Earldom of 
Digby,) who married in 1837, Lady 
Theresa-Anna-Maria Fox-Strangways, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Ilchester ; 
and has issue; and the Rev. Kenelm 
Henry Digby, who married in 1835, 
Caroline, fifth daughter of Edward 
Sheppard, of the Ridge, co. Glouc. esq., 
and has issue. 





Lr.-Gen, Sir Joun Waters, K.C.B. 

Nov. 21. In Park-place, St. James’s, 

aged 69, Lieut.-General Sir John Waters, 
K.C.B. Colonel of the 8lst Foot. 

He entered the army in 1797, as Ensign 
in the 1st Foot; was made Lieutenant 
in 1799, Captain in the York Rangers, 
1803, and in the Ist Foot, 1805; and 
Major serving with the Portuguese army 
1809. He rendered considerable service 
as Adjutant-general during the Peninsular 
war. He was present at the storming 
of Badajos, and at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
at Toulouse. For the gallantry he dis- 
played on these several occasions, he 
received the distinction of a cross and 
four clasps. Subsequently the deceased 
participated in the glories of Waterloo, 
and was rewarded with the Order of St. 
Anne of the second class. 

He became Lieut.-Colonel, by brevet, 
1811 ; Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Coldstream Guards, 1817; a Major- 
General, 1830; and Colonel of the 81st 
Foot, June 15, 1840. 
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CoLoneL CIMITIERE. 

Oct. 13. In Jersey, Colonel Gilbert 
Cimitiere. 

This officer entered the French army, 
as a Cadet, in the early part of his life. 
He left France on the breaking out of 
the Revolution, and joined the Royal 
Emigrant army, under H.R.H. Monsieur 
(Louis 18th) in Germany, where he served 
two campaigns as an Ensign, Early in 
1793, he came to England, and obtained 
a commission in the ]4th Foot. He 
embarked the same year with the expedi- 
tion to the Continent, under the Duke 
of York; and he was present in every 
action in which that regiment was engaged, 
viz. the battle of Famars, siege of 
Valenciennes, battle of Cysoing, siege 
of Dunkirk, battle of Tournay, andothers. 
On the return of the army in 1795, he 
was appointed Ensign in the 6th West 
India regiment ; he proceeded in the same 
year to the West Indies, and did duty 
in Martinique, St. Lucie, and St. Vincent. 
He was promoted Lieutenant in the 
48th regiment in July, 1796, by Sir R. 
Abercromby, in consequence of his 
services in the latter island. He was 
afterwards twice in the Mediterranean, 
at the taking of Malta, and in Spain and 
Portugal. He was promoted to the rank 
of Major, and was honoured with a medal 
for the battle of Albuera, in which he 
commanded the Ist battalion of his regi- 
ment. He received the brevet of Lieut. 
Colonel in 1819. He was present in 
sixteen general battles, besides several 
sieges and partial actions. 





Carr. Canninc, R.N. 

Nov. 9. At Gravesend, aged 65, 
George Canning, esq. Commander R.N. 

Capt. Canning was the third son of 
Robert Canning, esq. of Hertford. He 
entered the navy in 1796, under the aus- 
pices of Rear-Adm. J. W. Payne; and 
served as midshipman on-board the Rus- 
sell 74,1’ Impetueux 68, and Tamar frigate, 
in which he accompanied Lord Hugh 
Seymour when appointed Commander-in- 
chief in the Leeward Islands. He was 
present at the surrender of Surinam, and 
at the capture of the French frigate Re- 
publicain of 34 guns. In June 1801 he 
removed on-board the Leviathan 74. In 
Aug. 1802 he received his first commission, 
as junior Licutenant of the Desirée 
frigate; and in 1803 became first of la 
Creole frigate, which foundered at sea on 
her way to England Jan. 3, 1804. The 
crew were saved in the Cumberland 74. 

His next appointment was in Feb. 
1804, to the Veteran 64, Capt. (since Sir 
Richard) King; and in the ensuing year 
he followed that officer into the Achille 


74, in which he was First Lieutenant at 
the battle of Trafalgar. On his return 
to England in Dec. 1805, he was ap- 
pointed first of the Princess Charlotte 
frigate, then at the Leeward Islands, 
whither he proceeded in the Mediator 74. 
He was next appointed to the Brunswick 
74, whose boats he frequently commanded 
at the siege of Copenhagen; and subse- 
quently to the Centaur 74, and Hibernia 
110, in which he continued until June 
1812, when he was appointed acting com- 
mander of the Swallow sloop at Port 
Mahon, and from Aug. following to June 
1213, he held the same command in the 
Kite sloop, also employed on the shores 
of Greece. He was made Commander in 
June 1814, 

[This article is taken from a much 
longer memoir contained in Marshall's 
Royal Naval Biography, vol. Iv. part I. 
pp. 227—238.] 





Tue Rev. Tuomas Harwoop, 
D.D. F.S.A. 

Dec. 23.. At Lichfield, aged 75, the 
Rey. Thomas Harwood, D.D. F.S.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Hammerwich and 
Burntwood. 

This learned and amiable scholar and 
divine was born on the 18th of May, 1767, 
at Sheperton, in Middlesex, of which 
parish his father and grandfather had been 
the Rectors, and were also the patrons. 
He was the representative of an ancient 
Saxon family, resident at Hagbourn, in 
Berkshire, from the time of Edward II. 
if not from an earlier period—the elder 
male branch of which line is now repre- 
sented by the present Lord Berwick. 

His great-grandfather, Thomas Har- 
wood, D.D. was Rector of Littleton, in 
Middlesex, during the long period of 56 
years. He was the eldest son of Thomas 
Harwood, esq. of Streatley, in Berkshire, 
of which county he was sheriff in the 
reign of King William III., having pre- 
viously to his settling there, been in the 
naval service of his country, and engaged 
in several battles with the Dutch feet, 
under the Earl of Sandwich and James 
Duke of York. The Streatley estate, 
and the advowson of Sheperton, were sold 
by the father of the subject of this me- 
moir, 

Dr. Harwood was educated at Eton, 
having been sent there on Nov. 18, 1773, 
when only six years and a half old, and in 
Sept. 1775, he was admitted on the foun- 
dation. He was fag to Simeon, who 
afterwards became Senior Fellow of 
King’s; then to Becher, who went to 
King’s, and succeeded to the Head Mas- 
tership of the Grammar School at Bury 
St. Edmund’s ; and lastly to Jonathan 
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Raine, who, being superannuated, went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. ; 

Being in the sixth form at the election 
in 1784, and there being so many collegers 
of his year, his chance of succeeding to 
King’s College was not probable. He 
therefore left Eton, and, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ bidding farewell to the com- 
panions of his youth, and the scenes and 
studies wnich he loved, returned to his 
home at Sheperton.”’ 

During his time at Eton, there were 
among his cotemporaries many who were 
esteemed good classical scholars, aud 
many who in after-life were very highly 
distinguished characters. Among the 
former were Porson, Goodall afterwards 
Provost, Bayley the late Judge, Jonathan 
Raine, Abraham Moore the friend of 
Tweddell, Robert Smith the Advocate- 
General at Bengal, and Keate after- 
wards Head Master. And among the 
latter, Luxmore, Bishop of St. Asaph; 
Bethel, Bishop of Bangor; Canning, 
Earl Grey, the Marquess Wellesley, the 
Duke of Wellington, Earl Grenville, and 
Lords Holland, King, Bathurst, Darnley, 
and Anson. 

In Nov. 1784, he was matriculated at 
Oxford, as a Commoner of University 
College, to which college his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, had be- 
longed. And in 1789, he was ordained 
Deacon, by Bishop Porteus, upon the 
title of his father’s living of Sheperton ; 
and afterwards he was entered at 
Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge, where he 
subsequently took the degree of B.D. 
and D.D. 

In June 1789, he published ‘ Anno- 
tations upon Genesis, with observations 
doctrinal and practical,” 8vo. In Oct. 
1791, he was elected Head Master of 
the Grammar School at Lichfield, and 
took into his house a limited number of 
pupils, the sons of the neighbouring 
gentlemen. Though in this school were 
educated, in the last century, some of the 
most distinguished men of that age, 
amongst them Addison, Bishops Smal- 
ridge and Newton, Johnson and Garrick, 
Chief Justice Willes, Chief Justice Wil- 
mot, Chief Baron Lloyd, and Mr. Justice 
Noel; yet in this century, it became the 
fashion to prefer the great public schools, 
and this school was, like many others of 
the same order, apparently deserted. 
Whether this circumstance induced Dr. 
Harwood to resign it, we do not know; 
but in 1813, he gave up the Head Master- 
ship, and went to reside in a house of 
his own in Lichfield. In 1793, he married 
Maria, eldest daughter of Charles Wood- 
ward, esq., with whom he was permitted 
by Providence to be happy for the long 
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space of thirty-seven years, and by whom 
he had ten children. He published in 
1794, ‘¢ Sermons” in 2 vols. 8vo. ; in 1797, 
‘* Alumni Etonenses; or, a Catalogue 
of the Provosts and Fellows of Eton and 
King’s Coll. Cambridge, 4to.” and in 
1798, ‘“‘ The Sacred History of the Life 
of Jesus Christ, illustrative of the 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists,” 
12mo. 

In 1800 he was appointed Perpetual 
Curate of Hammerwich, where, (with 
the exception of two years, while he was 
resident Rector of Stawley, in. Somerset- 
shire), he was the faithful officiating 
minister for forty-two years. 

In 1801, he published ‘* Grecian An- 
tiquities ; or, an Account of the Public 
and Private Life of the Greeks,” 8vo. 
a work once much read at the Universities 
and public schools, but now become very 
scarce. He printed in,1804, ‘‘ A Manual 
of Geography,” 12mo. and “ The History 
and Antiquities of the Church and City 
of Lichfield,”’ 4to. 

He took the degree of B.D. in 1811, 
and in 1814, was presented on his own 
nomination to the rectory of Stawley, 
in Somersetshire, and after residing there 
for two years he resigned the living in 
1819, and returned to Lichfield. In 
1819, he published an edition of ‘* Erdes- 
wick’s Staffordshire,” 8vo., of which work 
he was engaged in preparing a Second 
Edition, at the time of his death. In 
1826, he published *‘ Annotations upon 
the Liturgy,” 8vo.; and was presented 
in 1828 to the Chapelry of Burntwood, 
near Lichfield, which he served, together 
with Hammerwich, until his death. 
During the latter years of his life, Dr. 
Harwood acted as a Magistrate in Lich- 
field; and succeeded the late Dean 
Woodhouse, as president of the public 
library there. He continued to perform 
the duties of his two chapels, up to 
Sunday the llth of December last, on 
which day it was remarked, that he had 
gone through the whole of the two services, 
and preached two sermons, with more 
ease than he had done for many years. 
But on the day after, he was seized with 
a violent shivering, which he suffered 
from the effects of erysipelas in one of his 
legs. This disease rapidly broke down his 
constitution, and in ten days he sunk 
under its effects. He expired with the 
utmost calmness and serenity, surrounded 
by his surviving children, on Friday the 
23d of December last, and was buried 
in the same vault with his wife, at 
Hammerwich Church. 

Dr. Harwood throughout life, both as 
a scholar and a gentleman, was held in 
the highest esteem by all who knew him, 
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Ardently attached to his own church, this 
learned divine was ever tolerant towards 
all who differed from her doctrine or 
discipline. 

He steadily and strenuously supported 
the claims of his Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects to a participation in civil rights, 
and rejoiced when their emancipation took 
place. Equally fond of the free constitu- 
tion of his country, and which he well 
understood in all its details, he was, on 
every fitting occasion, the zealous asserter 
of civil and religious liberty. He was 
an humble admirer and follower of the 
Fox school of politics; and it was often 
remarked by his contemporaries, that his 
consistent political conduct stood in the 
=" his professional preferment. 

is sermons were elegantly written, 
and preached with an earnest simplicity 
peculiar to himself, and were especially 
adapted to the encouragement and pro- 
motion of practical piety. As a relax- 
ation from graver studies, biographical, 
antiquarian, and topographical research 
occupied a portion of his time. In this 
branch of literature his information was 
most extensive, and he communicated it 
to every inquirer with cheerfulness and 
extreme nicety. To his various studies 
he devoted a long and industrious life, 
and has left behind him a vast collection 
of manuscript sermons, and of interesting 
criticisms on historical and antiquarian 
subjects. 





Rev. Naruanie. Puiiers, D.D. 

The Rey. Nathaniel Philipps, D.D. 
(whose death at the age of eighty-five we 
have announced at p. 102), was a minis- 
ter among the old Dissenters of England 
of the Presbyterian denomination. He 
was descended from a good family in 
Wales. His grandfather, however, at 
the latter part of his life resided at Gwy- 
fryn House, near Pulheli, in the northern 
portion of that Principality, to which he 
had removed after having suffered much 
for conscience-sake by espousing the cause 
of Nonconformity, and where he sup- 
ported the interest of the Presbyterians, 
and zealously ministered amongst them. 
His son Daniel was educated for the mi- 
nistry at an English academy established 
for that purpose at Findern near Derby, 
of which Dr. Ebenezer Latham was then 
the Principal and the Tutor. On leaving 
the academy, he acted as assistant to, and 
succeeded the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, who 
was the highly-esteemed pastor of the 
congregations at Ripley and Pentridge in 
Derbyshire, and whose daughter he sub- 
sequently married. 

In 1744 he settled in the parish of Ha- 
lifax, where there then were several con- 


gregations formed by the old Nonconfor- 
mists ; having first the charge of the con- 
gregation at Eastwood, but in 1752 re. 
moving to Sowerby, where more than 30 
years of his long and valuable life were 
spent, and where his memory is even still 
held in much respect for his learning and 


piety. 

o complete the outline of the history 
of the Rev. Daniel Philipps, it may be 
added, that he removed in the decline of 
life, to Hapton in Norfolk, where was a 
well-endowedchapel. Here hedied in 1800, 
and bis son, the more immediate subject 
of this notice, prepared for our Magazine a 
biographical tribute to his memory, which 
may be found in vol. Ixx. p. 699. 

Dr. Nathaniel Philipps was born at 
Sowerby, a village whose chiefest distinc- 
tion is, that it was the birthplace of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, whose family and other 
earlier connections were among the Puri- 
tans of that place. He was born December 
4th, 1757, and his father, who had him- 
self many near connections in the minis- 
try, destined this his son for that ministry 
from his birth, and his education was con- 
ducted in reference to that design. He 
was for some time engaged in classical 
studies at his native village, but he was 
afterwards placed under the care of the 
Rev. Richard Hudson, M.A. then the 
Master of the Grammar School at Hali- 
fax, but at a later period of his life, Mas- 
ter of the endowed school at Hipper- 
holm, where he had many pupils from 
some of the best families in Yorkshire; 
At School he was remarkable for his dili- 
gence and proficiency, and he became a 
good classical scholar, well prepared for 
pursuing the studies of philosophy and 
divinity. His mind had at this early 
period received strong religious impres- 
sions, and he was accustomed in after 
life to speak of having occasionally gone 
to hear the venerable Wesley when he 
preached at Halifax, and of the manner 
in which he was impressed with his preach- 
ing, though the non-conforming ministers 
of the day did not look with any very cor- 
dial feeling to the excitement which the 
introduction of Methodism at first occa- 
sioned. But his chief religious guides 
were his father, and the talented and po- 
pular ministers of the neighbouring Pres- 
byterian congregations, viz. Mr. Ralph, 
Mr. Dean, Mr. Wood and Mr. Turner, 
who were much and deservedly esteemed, 
Two of his father’s sisters were also mar- 
ried to ministers in those parts of York- 
shire, namely, Anne to the Rev, Mr, 
Maurice of Pudsey, and Sarah to the 
Rev. Thomas Morgan of Morley, near 
Leeds, the father of the Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas Morgan, for many years librarian at 
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Dr. Williams’s Library, and a coadjutor 
of Dr. Aikin in the work entitled Gene- 
ral Biography. 

The academy to which Dr. Philipps 
was sent for the prosecution of the studies 
preparatory to his engaging in his pro- 
fession, was one then in much repute 
among the dissenters, where the sons of 
many of the leading men of the time 
amongst the Presbyterians, both of the 
laity and ministry, completed their educa- 
tion. It was situated at Hoxton, near 
London, and the tutors were Dr. Kippis, 
Dr. S. M. Savage, and Dr. Abraham 
Rees. This academy he entered in 1773, 
and spent there the usual term of four or 
five years, conducting himself in a man- 
ner which did great credit to himself, and 
well qualified him for entering with ad- 
vantage on his future sacred duties. On 
leaving it, he settled at Nottingham, at 
the chapel called the High Pavement in 
that town, as colleague with the Rev. 
George Walker, a name known in the 
region of science and general literature, 
as well as in that of religion and politics. 

He married his first wife while at Not- 
tingham, a daughter of Mr. Dale, a mer- 
chant of that place. At this early period 
of his ministry, Ur. Philipps was, as he 
long continued to be, a very acceptable 
preacher, as was evinced by the offers 
which were made to him to take the 
charge of other congregations, as that of 
Ainsworth, near Bolton, in Lancashire, 
from which Dr. Barnes, an eminently 
popular and successful minister, had then 
lately removed to Manchester, and that of 
Hampstead, near London. 

At Nottingham he remained eight years, 
but a favourable opportunity presenting 
itself of uniting the charge of a congrega- 
tion with the education of youth, he 
quitted Nottingham in 1785, and removed 
to Palgrave in Suffolk, near Diss, on the 
borders of the neighbouring county of 
Norfolk, where he succeeded to the aca- 
demy which had been formed by the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld and his lady, the 
poet and celebrated miscellaneous writer 
Mrs. Barbauld. Dr. Philipps’s establish- 
ment, however, embraced also in its plan 
the highest branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, he having usually with him young 
men who were studying at the English 
and Scotch Universities, with whom, du- 
ring the vacations of their respective col- 
leges, he read in the classics, mathema- 
tics, natural and experimental philosophy, 
ethics, and history. 

Amongst his pupils were many who 
afterwards rose to eminence ; and particu- 
lar mention may be made of Mr. Forbes, 
who became a Lord of Session under the 
title of Lord Medwyn, and of Mr, Gell, 





afterwards Sir William Gell, of whom 
Dr. Philipps was accustomed to speak as 
having, even in that early period when 
under his care, formed the design, in which 
he was encouraged by his tutor, of insti- 
tuting researches into the antiquities of 
Greece and Italy, and of investigating the 
Troad, which in after-life he so ably ac- 
complished, as well as the publication of 
his interesting work on the discoveries at 
Pompeii. Known as a man of literature 
and science whilst thus residing at Pal- 
grave, his reputation became so well es- 
tablished that in 1794 the degree of Doc. 
tor in Divinity was conferred upon him in 
the most handsome manner by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

In 1796 he relinquished his engage- 
ments at Palgrave and settled at Wal- 
thamstow as the pastor of the congrega- 
tion of Dissenters, of which Hugh Farmer 
was for many years the minister. Here 
he remained five years, being engaged also 
during that time in completing the educa- 
tion of a number of young men in the va- 
rious branches of science and literature. 
At this period of his life, he was elected a 
member of the trust for managing the es- 
tates left for the benefit of the Old Dis- 
senters by Dr, Daniel Williams, an early 
Presbyterian Minister. 

The declining health of Mrs. Philipps 
induced him to leave the neighbourhood 
of London and settle at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, where he became the minister of 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting in that 
town, but after a comparatively short re- 
sidence there, the death of Mrs. Philipps 
occurred, and he returned to London; yet 
during his stay, he gained the esteem of all 
classes and persons of different shades of 
opinion both in religion and politics. In 
reference to this, a distinguished prelate, 
himself a native of that town, in a letter 
to Dr. Philipps written many years after- 
wards, says, “ I remember very well the 
respect in which you were held by the in- 
habitants of Bury, and the regret which 
was felt at your leaving them.” 

It was indeed Dr. Philipps’s good for- 
tune to be beloved wherever he resided, a 
circumstance which may be referable to 
the kindness of his manners, and the be- 
nevolence of his disposition. Acting un- 
der the influence of these feelings, he was 
instrumeutal in establishing, during his 
previous residence in Suffolk, a society, 
by which much good has been done, for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
dissenting ministers in that county. 

On his return to London, he took 
charge of the duties of two old Noncon- 
formist congregations, both, we believe, 
now extinct, assembling at chapels in 
Hanover street, Long Acre, and in Lea. 
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ther-lane. He was also one of the Lec- 
turers at Salters’ Hall. 

In 1805 Dr. Philipps returned to his 
native county, there to spend the remain- 
der of his life. 

The congregation assembling at the 
Upper Chapel at Sheffield, the oldest 
dissenting meeting-house in that town (it 
having been built by the members of the 
Old Nonconformist interest, now more 
than 140 years ago), gave him a pressing 
invitation to become their pastor, with 
which he complied. Here he officiated 
for more than thirty years with unremitt- 
ing energy, till age seemed naturally to 
suggest that he should resign the duties 
to other hands, and pass his remaining 
days in tranquil retirement. He conti- 
nued to reside for several years afterwards 
at his house, Moor Lodge, in a pleasant 
situation in the neighbourhood of the 
town where he had so long been an es- 
teemed minister, and he died at the close 
of his good and active life, on the 20th of 
October last, amidst the deep regrets of 
his family and numerous friends, univer- 
sally beloved for his many public and 
private virtues. 

Dr. Philipps, although a Dissenter, and 
considering it his duty to support the prin- 
ciples on which the old dissent is founded, 
and to act according to them, was a man 
of a very catholic spirit and enlarged 
views, and by no means inclined to shut 
himself up within any narrow circle of 
religious professors, but he freely offered 
the right-hand of fellowship to all, and 
was ever anxious, by uniting men in the 
bonds of charity, to extend the influence 
of a Christian spirit. 

Hence arose, in some measure, the 
friendship and approbation which he so 
generally received. His feeling was, in 
this respect, similar to that of the late 
venerable Bishop of Norwich, who in a 
letter to Dr. Philipps thus expresses him- 
self: ‘* The favourable opinion of men 
like you, is the best reward which, on 
this side the grave, an honest individual 
can receive for doing what he believes to 
be his duty, and I can with truth add, it 
is the only reward about which I have 
ever felt anxious.” 

Dr. Philipps may be regarded as one of 
the latest specimens of the old English 
Presbyterian ministers, such as those 
ministers were in the generation before 
that to which he belonged. Descendants 
of Presbyterians and worthy successors 
of their progenitors, who in England, as 
Puritans or Nonconformists, manifested 
much of the character, and kept up the 
spirit of independence displayed by the 
Covenanters of Scotland, and uniting 
education and learning to that office, 
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which they deemed ought not lightly to 
be assumed, and the duties of which they 
held as a sacred trust and privilege. 

He was possessed of a handsome and 
commanding figure, and being of gentle- 
manly and polished manners, he well sup- 
ported his station with becoming dig- 
nity. But these were not the only or the 
best points in which he may be put for- 
ward as an example of what the old Pres. 
byterian ministry of England was. For 
he was, like them, a diligent inquirer 
into the Scriptures for the truths they 
teach, and a faithful and fearless inter- 
preter of them according to the light 
vouchsafed to them in their public services. 
Above all, he possessed that devotional 
spirit which was shed abroad abundantly 
among the old Presbyterians of England, 
the true legacy they had received from 
their Puritan predecessors, and he sup- 
ported it in his own person by frequent 
private exercises of piety. 

In his pulpit seryices there was some- 
thing peculiarly striking in the manner in 
which he read the holy Scriptures, but of 
which it is not easy to convey an idea. 
It originated in a just, and sometimes, 
perhaps, an original appreciation of the 
power and meaning of particular expres- 
sions, and was carried on by the effect of 
a fine and melodious voice, a well-edu- 
cated ear, and a manner perfectly simple 
and unaffected. ‘To this, in no small 
degree, was owing the power which he 
possessed of rivetting the attention of his 


auditors, and impressing upon them the’ 


truths which he so eloquently uttered. 
Dr. Philipps was not one of those mi- 
nisters who deem it their duty to keep 
themselves wholly apart from attention 
to those great common interests of Eng- 
lishmen, which are understood and ex- 
pressed by the word politics. He was 
not however a party-man either in politics 
or religion, except it be to be a party-man 
to incline towards the enlargement of 
public liberty rather than the strengthen- 
ing the power of the sovereign. He was 
undoubtedly like those ministers whom 
he succeeded, and of whom he was so 
fair a representative, a supporter of the 
extension of public liberty, and he lived 
in times when the questions were of such 
magnitude, that it was proper and befit- 
ting that religious men should stand for- 
ward, and bring their characters and opi- 
nions to bear on the political contests of 
the time. In the great questions of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, of the repeal of the 
‘Test and Corporation Acts, of the Eman- 
cipation of the Negro Slave, which last 
his connection with the venerable Tho- 
mas Clarkson has been so instrumental 
in accomplishing, and also in that of the 
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reform of the Representation of the peo- 
ple in the House of Commons, he took a 
prominent and active part. And when- 
ever, particularly on the last-named ques- 
tion, he appeared upon the hustings at 
the public meetings, no one was Jistened 
to with more respect, no voice was more 
persuasive to urge into exertion, or to 
calm with the words of eloquence and 
loyalty, the turbulence of the people. He 
cordially supported the various public in- 
stitutions of the town, and zealously en- 
gaged in the establishment of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Sheffield, of 
which he was for some time President. 
His extensive reading in general litera- 
ture, and his acquaintance with most of 
the branches of natural philosophy, and 
the excellent apparatus which he pos- 
sessed, enabled him to promote, on many 
occasions, very successfully, the objects of 
the Institution. 

A Short time previous to his settle- 
ment at Sheffield, he married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Thomas Harmer, esq. 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, a near relation of 
the Rev. Mr. Harmer, a Presbyterian 
minister in that neighbourhood, the 
learned author of Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture, derived from the writings and 
observations of Travellers in the East. 
He has left surviving him, and by this 
marriage, two sons, one a barrister of the 
Inner Temple on the Northern Circuit 
and West Riding Sessions, the other in 
the medical profession, and also three 
daughters. It remains to be added, that 
at a meeting of the congregation of which 
he was so long the pastor, and other 
friends of the deceased in the town and 
neighbourhood, it was unanimously re- 
solved, in order to mark the regard in 
which he was held by them, to erect a 
marble monument to his memory, and 
thus offer an affectionate tribute to de- 
parted worth. 


Tue Rev. WiLtiaM Parker. 

Jan. 15. At his residence, No. 5, 
Astey’s Row, Islington, aged 65, the Rev. 
William Parker, M.A. Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Rector of St. Ethelburga, 
Bishopsgate, and thirty-two years Secre- 
tary of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

By the death of this excellent man 
the Church has lost one of her true sons, 
and the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge a tried and faithful 
servant. Those persons who knew him 
well, and were aware of his careful and 
regular habits, might reasonably have an- 
ticipated a yet further extension of his 
course of service. After a very short 
illness, however, the first symptoms of 
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which were not considered of an alarming 
nature, but which ended in water on the 
chest, he has been called to his rest, and 
bis reward. ‘‘ God’s ways are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts : 
for as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are his ways higher than our 
ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts.” 

The subject of this memoir was the 
son of John Parker, esq. many years re- 
sident in Jamaica, and was born at Isling- 
ton, in the house in which he breathed his 
last. He was a member of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, on taking his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1800, was the ninth 
wrangler of his year. He proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. in 1803. While an 
under-graduate at the University, he was 
much noticed by the Rev. Dr. G. Gas- 
kin, then Secretary of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, who, 
having discovered in his young friend the 
various good qualities which were so con- 
spicuous in after-life, helped to direct 
him in his course of theological reading, 
and to cultivate those firm church prin- 
ciples which appear to have taken early 
root in Mr. Parker’s mind, and which he 
constantly, though with moderation and 
humility, maintained. 

Having taken holy orders, and filled the 
office of a curate for a few years, he was 
in 1807 presented by the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Dr. Porteus) to the rectory of St. 
Ethelburga, in Bishopsgate-street. The 
duties of this parish he continued to dis- 
charge punctually, and with all fidelity 
and affection, till his death. The popu- 
lation being small, his services as a paro- 
chial clergyman were found to be com- 
patible with those devolving upon him as 
an officer of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The respect and 
attachment of his parishioners, of which 
he had received repeated proofs, were 
peculiarly manifested on the day of his 
funeral, when almost all the shops in the 
parish were closed.* 

Shortly after his obtaining preferment 
he married the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Gaskin, With this lady he lived in great 
happiness. ‘* Vixerunt mird concordia, 
per mutuam caritatem, et invicem se 
anteponendo.”+ In May 1811, in conse- 
quence of the increase in the Society’s busi- 
ness, he was appointed assistant secretary 
under Dr. Gaskin, on whose retirement 
from office, in 1823, he became secre- 
tary, in conjunction with the Rev. W. H. 





* He was buried in a family vault at 
Epsom on the 21st of January. 

t+ Tacit. Jul. Agric. Vit. 

¢ Dr. Gaskin died in June 1829. 
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Coleridge, afterwards Bishop of Bar- 
bados. As it was his official connection 
with the society which made Mr. Parker 
so generally known and respected, we 
must now speak of him in this depart- 
ment of labour ; though, to do justice to 
his zeal, his industry, his singleness of 
purpose, his kindness, in the situation 
which he held for two and thirty years, 
would be a difficult task. Corresponding, 
as he did, on matters of importance, with 
prelates and distinguished members of the 
church, both at home and in the Colonies, 
he transacted his business with an ear- 
nestness and punctuality, which showed 
that his heart was in his work ; while his 
gentleness and courtesy, whatever might 
be the communication which he was in- 
structed to make, were unfailing. The 
friendly and even affectionate tone in 
which he was addressed by the Bishops 
in India and Canada, in their letters to 
the Society, as well as by others who had 
occasion to write to him, sufficiently in- 
dicate their high sense of his character. 
In trying and arduous periods of the 
Society’s history, every one accustomed 
to attend the general meetings of the 
Board must have remarked his pecu- 
liarly inoffensive manner; so incapable 
was he, both in public and social inter- 
course, of making an enemy, or of in- 
tentionally wounding the feclings of any 
human being. Yet, when suddenly 
called upon to supply information on 
questions of precedent, or on points 
in which reference to past proceedings 
and the results of long experience 
and observation were required, few 
men could be more clear or self-pos- 
sessed than he was. ‘The truth is, that 
he loved the Society and the duties it 
assigned to him; and even at the com- 
mencement of his last brief attack of ill- 
ness, when requested to spare himself, 
and relinquish his attendance at the office 
for a time, his reply was, ‘‘ It is a plea- 
sure to me to come, and I am sure it does 
me good.’’ 

But the limits of our pages oblige us to 
conclude. His piety was sincere, fervent, 
and practical. e had a deep and awful 
sense of the vital truths of the Gospel, 
and preached them with faithfulness and 
energy. He relied with humble confi- 
dence on the merits of his Redeemer, and 
constantly sought direction, and strength, 
and comfort from the Spirit of wisdom 
and holiness. He died, as he had lived, 


in the faith and love of his Saviour. 

He has left a widow and four children. 
The two surviving sons are clergymen: 
the elder has the living of Bulkington, 
near Coventry; the younger is Curate of 
Grooby in 

12 


eicestershire. The elder 
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daughter is married to the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell, Incumbent of St. Peter’s Saffron 
Hill; the younger is Mrs. Martin, wife 
of the Chief Justice of New Zealand. It 
is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add, that 
in the several domestic relations of life 
Mr. Parker was exemplary, and that his 
home was a happy one. A few days 
before his death he had been much grati- 
fied by the receipt of pleasing letters from 
his daughter in New Zealand, she having 
left England with the Bishop and Mrs. 
Selwyn, in the Tomatin, in December 
1841. The prebendal stall which he 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral was of small 
value, and scarcely more than an honorary 
distinction ; but he prized it as a mark of 
favour and approval from his Diocesan, 
the present Bishop of London, who had 
kindly bestowed it upon him. 





Rosert Stuptey Vipat, Esa. F.S.A. 

This gentleman (whose decease at 
Cornborough House, near Bideford, De- 
vonshire, on the 2lst of Nov. 1841, 
has been recorded in our vol. XVII. 
p. 114) was the son of Robert Stud- 
ley Vidal, esq. formerly a solicitor in 
London, who returned to Exeter, and 
died there in 1796. (See the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for that year, p. 83.) His 
mother died at Exeter in the same year, 
(ibid. p. 793.) 

In 1804 Mr. Vidal communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries, through his 
friend Henry Wansey, esq. F'.S.A. some 
account of a work he then had in pre- 
paration on the different kinds of trial 
by ordeal which formerly prevailed in 
England. Also, an Inquiry respecting 
the Site of Kenwith or Kenwic Castle, 
in Devonshire. Both-these articles are 
printed in the fifteenth volume of the 
Archeologia. 

In 1813 Mr. Vidal published a transla- 
tion of ‘*‘ Commentaries on the affairs of 
the Christians before the time of Con- 
stantine the Great; or, an enlarged view 
of the Ecclesiastical History of the first 
three centuries ; from the Latin of J. L. 
Mosheim, D.D.” In this work Mr. Vidal 
announced his intention of publishing 
also a translation of Mosheim’s Notes on 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System ; which 
intention he afterwards altered to a new 
edition of the whole of Dr. Cudworth’s 
works, as announced in a letter from him- 
self addressed to Mr. Urban, in vol. 
LXXXVIIL. ii. 414. 

Mr. Vidal formed a valuable collec- 
tion of coins and medals, which were sold 
by auction by Mr. Leigh Sotheby in the 
summer of last year. 

By his will Mr. Vidal has founded two 
scholarships, of 20/. a-year each, at St. 
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John’s college, Cambridge, (at which Mr. 
Vidal’s grandfather, the Rev. Peter Vidal, 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the year 1'729,) which are charged upon his 
manor or royalty at Abbotsham, and all 
his freehold and leasehold property, and 
which are subject to certain rules, which 
aré as follow :— 

‘Ist. I direct that the scholars shall 
be elected out of the boys educated at the 
Exeter Free Grammar School, by the 
Master and thetwo Senior Fellows for the 
time being of the said College of St. John, 
Cambridge, the Dean and the First Canon 
for the time being of the Cathedral Church 
of Exeter, the Mayor and Recorder for 
the time being of the said City of Exeter, 
the Head Master for the time being of 
the Exeter Free Grammar School afore- 
said, and the owner for the time being of 
my said mansion house and estate of 
Cornborough aforesaid, such owner bear- 
ing and using the surname and arms of 
Vidal, or by any three of such electors. 

2nd. It is my desire, and I direct 
that the said scholarships shall be open 
to free competition amongst the boys 
educated at the Exeter Free Grammar 
School aforesaid, and who shall have been 
at the said school for three years imme- 
diately preceding the election; and that 
such boys shall always be chosen de me- 
lioribus habilioribusque tam moribus quam 
scientid, a preference being in every case 
given (ceteris paribus) to such candidate 
or candidates as may bear the surname of 
Vidal, provided always that no boy shall 
be eligible unless the Head Master for the 
time being of the Exeter Free Grammar 
School shall give him a certificate of good 
conduct, and that from a due application 
to the requisite preliminary studies he had 
become bonis Literis imbutus, and fully 
prepared to enter upon a course of colle- 
giate education, such certificate to be in 
no case arbitrarily withheld, but, ifrefused, 
sufficient reason to be assigned to the 
satisfaction of the other electors. 

“3rd. I direct that the scholarships 
shall be called Vidalian Scholarships, 
and that each scholar shall hold and enjoy 
the same for the term of four years, if he 
shall so long continue to reside in the 
University of Cambridge, and shall not 
have received any church preferment. 

“4th. I direct that the first scholar 
shall be elected in the month of June 
next after my decease, and the second 
scholar shall be elected at the expiration 
of two years from that time, and the 
whole income of the two scholarships 
shall be payable to the scholar first elected 
until the election of the second scholar, 
and in the event of a voidance thereafter 
by death or otherwise of one of the scholar- 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XIX 
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ships, theaccumulation of the fund thereby 
occasioned shall follow the fund from 
which the same shall arise, and be payable 
to the scholar who may be elected to sup~- 
ply such vacancy. 

‘« 5th. I direct that every vacancy which 
shall occur shall be filled up by a fresh 
election, to be made within one year after 
such vacancy shall occur.” 

Mr. Vidal, after this and other charges, 
entails his property upon Edward Urch 
Sealy, late of Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford, and of the Middle Temple, 
London, esq. directing him to take the 
surname and arms of Vidal, (which he has 
since done, by royal licence, dated 17 
om 1842,) and then the will proceeds 
thus :— 

‘‘ I give and bequeath unto and to the 
use of the above-mentioned Edward Urch 
Sealy, for and during the term of his na- 
tural life, the superb highly embossed 
silver-plate tankard, which was presented 
at Copenhagen in the year 1715, by Frede- 
rick the Fourth, King of Denmark and 
Norway, to my great-grandfather, Cap- 
tain Robert Studley, at that time com- 
manding the Weymouth, one of the Bri- 
tish fleet, dispatched into the Baltic under 
Sir John Norris, in aid of the Danes, to 
be by him, the said Captain Robert 
Studley, and his posterity, constantly 
preserved in remembrance of his said 
Majesty’s Royal father and predecessor 
on the throne of Denmark, Christian 
the Fifth, under whose gracious auspices 
and encouragement the said Captain 
Studley had in early life acquired the first 
rudiments of seamanship and maritime 
warfare, and subsequently being recom- 
mended to the notice of Prince George of 
Denmark, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, and the consort of Queen Anne, by 
whom he was made a Post Captain in 
the year 1707, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the Experiment. I also give 
and bequeath to the use of the said Ed- 
ward Urch Sealy, for and during his na- 
tural life, the two-handled lava grace-cup, 
substantially mounted in silver, with its 
independent cover, also of silver, presented 
to the above-named Captain Robert 
Studley, by the Civil Authorities of the 
city of Naples, as an acknowledgment of 
his strenuous exertions in repressing and 
counteracting the predatory devastations 
of the Algerine corsairs, on the trade and 
coast of the Mediterranean sea.’ 

After making certain articles of plate 
heir-looms, the will further directs the 
sale of the testator’s cabinet of medals 
and library in such manner as may be con- 
sidered most advantageous, and the con- 
version into money of all the residuary 
personal estate, not — bequeathed, the 
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clear proceeds, if not exceeding 2,000/. 
(or, if exceeding the sum of 2,000/.) the 
proceeds to the Earl Fortescue, the Earl 
of Devon, the Bishop of Exeter, the Dean 
of Exeter, J. W. Buller, esq. and the 
President and Vice-President, the Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons for the time being, 
of the Devon and Exeter Hospital, pro- 
vided such clear proceeds do not exceed 
the sum of 2,000/. to be by them expend- 
ed in the erection of two Fever Wards, 
to be annexed to the said Hospital, ‘it 
being my desire and intention to contri- 
bute towards the lessening or alleviation 
of the sum of human misery, by supply- 
ing the means of surgical and medical as- 
sistance and relief to such of my poor ne- 
cessitous fellow mortals as may stand.in 
need thereof, but at the same time from 
poverty or destitution may be utterly in- 
capable of providing it for themselves.” 

The will is dated 11th Nov. 1841, and 
the executors are William Castle Smith, 
of London, solicitor; Charles Carter the 
younger, and Harry Arthur Harvie, of 
Brideford, solicitors, and Thomas Mc 
Kenzie Smith, of the same place, gen- 
tleman. 





T. G. Knapp, Esa. 

Jan. 5. At his residence, Norwood, 
Surrey, in the 77th year of his age, 
Thomas George Knapp, Esq. 

The family of Knapp is of Saxon 
origin, and as is evidenced by the Domes- 
day Book of William the Conqueror, 
gave their name to their lands in Hamp- 
shire, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Lei- 
cestershire, Gloucestershire, and Hert- 
fordshire ; in Sussex also, King John re- 
sided at Kneppe Castle ; and the name is 
found as appertaining to territory in So- 
mersetshire, although not recorded in 
Domesday. As the Saxons were not 
only despoiled of all their lands on the 
Norman Invasion, but kept in much sub- 
jection for several generations, it is in 
vain to expect any accurate account of 
this family during the early periods of 
English history, yet the name occasionally 
appears, John Knapp, mayor of the city 
of Bristol in 1386, and four times after- 
wards, founded two Chantries there; and 
there is at Great Kimeridge, in Dorset- 
shire, a very ancienteffigy in brass, with- 
out date, of John Knapp the younger. 
About the time of Henry VII. branches 
of the family were seated in Sussex, Ox- 
fordshire, and Berkshire: the former had 
agrant of arms in 1576. (Or, in chief 
three close helmets, in base a lion pas- 
sant, sable ; crest, an arm embowed in ar- 
monr, grasping a broken sword and branch 
of laurel.) The Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire families were seated within a very 


few miles of each other, and that of Ox- 
fordshire had a grant of arms in 1669, si- 
milar to the Sussex grant, but reversing 
the colours of the field and charges, and is 
now represented by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whose ancestor, Sir Richard 
Temple, of Stowe, married Mary, sole 
daughter and heiress of Henry Knapp, 
esq. The Duke quarters these arms on 
his shield. From this marriage are de- 
scended the families of numerous Peers, 
including the late Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt. The Berkshire family, from 
whom the subject of this memoir was 
descended, commence their pedigree 
with Thomas Knapp who flourished in 
1539, (30 Henry VIII.) and was tenant 
of the monastery at Reading, of land 
at Sulhampstead, and of the tythes of 
Motehall, in Tylehurst. His son Nycho- 
las, also of Tylehurst, died in 1565, mak- 
ing a nuncupative will, and leaving a 
son Thomas, who resided at Chilton in 
the same county, and whose estate in that 
parish is enjoyed by the family at this 
day. He and Amye his wife, dying re- 
spectively in 1593 and 1605, were buried 
by their testamentary directions in the 
parish church at Chilton, Their son 
Richard purchased in 1603 the ancient 
seat and estate of the family of Latton, at 
Chilton, and West Ildesley, called Lat- 
ton’s Place; but he resided at Baldon, in 
Oxfordshire. He died and his will was 
proved in 1614. He had three sons, all 
owners of land in Chilton, of whom 
George the eldest was father of John, 
baptized at Chilton in 1623, who, by his 
marriage with Alice, the daughter and 
co-heiress of Adam Cox, of Chilton, be- 
came entitled to a portion of the manor 
of Symeons in Chilton. By his will 
dated 1693, he directs to be buried at 
Chadleworth, in Berkshire. His son 
George, born at Chilton in 1652, married 
in 1682, at St. Botolph's, London, Mary, 
daughter of Jerome Clutterbuck. In 
1677, he became a citizen and haber- 
dasher of London, since which time his 
descendants have always been intimately 
connected with that Company. His son, 
Jerome Knapp, esq. was born in 1687, 
and in 1728 elected clerk of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company, which office he re- 
signed in 1739, on account of ill-health, 
to Thomas Rutherford, esq. who had 
married his sister, Sarah Knapp. Mr. 
Jerome Knapp was in 1724 appointed, 
under the Great Seal of England, a 
member of the Lieutenancy of the City 
of London, and in 1709 magried Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Preston, esq. of 
Bromley, Middlesex, and of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, London, and sister and co- 
heir of Alderman Thomas Preston, He 
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died in 1740, at his residence at Chieve- 
ley, near Chilton, and was buried there, 
leaving an only son also named Jerome, 
born in 1722, entered as a member of the 
Middle Temple 1737, called to the bar 
1749, elected clerk of the Haberdashers’ 
Company in 1754, and appointed Clerk 
of Assize of the Home Circuit in the 
same year, elected a bencher in 1778, and 
treasurer of the same Inn 1789. He 
married, first, Isabella, daughter and sole 
heiress of the Rev. William Ducros, by 
which marriage he acquired the patronage 
of the vicarage of Swaton cum Spanby, 
and estates in Lincolnshire, but had no 
issue by her. He married, secondly, at 
Reading in 1758, Sarah, the daughter, 
and eventually the sole heiress, of George 
Noyes, of Southcot, near Reading, whose 
mother was Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Buckeridge, of Kingsclere, 
nephew of John Buckeridge, Bishop of 
Rochester and Ely, in 1611 and 1628, and 
of kin to Sir Thomas White, founder of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. He died 
at Bath in 1792, and a short memoir of 
him appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of that year. An extremely fine full- 
length portrait of him by Gainsborough, 
is at Haberdashers’ Hall, and two of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s least-faded portraits 
are of him and his second wife. There 
was issue by his second marriage with 
Miss Noyes, 1. Jerome William; 2. 
Thomas George, the subject of this 
memoir; and nine other children, all of 
whom died unmarried, except Mary Ann, 
married to William Draper Best, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
created, on his retirement, Baron Wyn- 
ford, by whom she had a numerous family. 
Jerome- William, the eldest son of Je- 
rome and Sarah Knapp, born in 1762, 
was elected Fellow of St. John’s, Ox- 
ford, as founder’s kin, and called to the 
bar in 1787. He was a member of the 
Middle Temple, and died Oct. 24, 1815, 
at his house in Bedford-row, to which he 
had been taken from court on the pre- 
ceding day, where he was seized with his 
fatalillness. He married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter and at length surviving child and 
heiress of Edmund Robinson, esq. of 
Plymouth, by Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of William Hambly, esq. and by 
this marriage he had three children, Je- 
rome- William, born in 1803, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, as founder’s 
kin, in 1816, barrister at law, B.C.L. in 
1823, D.C.L. in 1829, who died un- 
married in 1836, and of whom a memoir 
appeared in this Magazine ; 2. Edmund, 
born 1805, also of St. John’s College, 
who died unmarried whilst travelling at 
Trieste, in Greece, in July 1841, in the 
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36th year of his age; and 3. Eleanor, 
married in 1816 to Abel Ram, esq. of 
Ramsford Goree, in the county of Wex- 
ford, Ireland, and has a son and daughter. 
Thomas George Knapp, the subject of 
this memoir, was born at Haberdashers’ 
Hall, Feb. 4, 1766, and educated under 
Mr. Bishop, at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. In 1787, he was admitted a soli- 
citor in the four Courts at Westminster, 
In 1790, on the resignation of his father, 
he was elected clerk of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, and retained that situation un- 
til 1826, when he resigned in favor of his 
eldest son. In 1792, on the death of his 
father, he was appointed Associate of the 
Home Circuit ; and on the death of his 
brother, Jerome William, in 1815, he 
succeeded him as Deputy Clerk of Assize, 
which office he resigned in 1826. In 1824, 
on the promotion of his brother-in-law 

Mr. Justice Best, to be Chief Justice o 

the Common Pleas, he was appointed 
Associate of the Court, which he re- 
tained until the resignation of the Chief 
Justice. In 1795, he married, at St. 
Michael, Wood-street, Sarah-Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of William Hambly, 
esq. (cousin of the before-named William 
Hambly,) of Ivinghoe, in the county of 
Bucks, and afterwards of Ashtead, Sur- 
rey, by whom he had 13 children, of 
whom seven attained majority, 1. Hambly, 
born at Haberdashers’ Hall in 1796, mar- 
ried Emma, the surviving child and 
heiress of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, and has 
issue Hambly, born in 1825, Emma- 
Sophia in 1827, Augusta-Ann in 1830, 
Helen-Louisa in 1831, and George Wyat- 
ville-Wynford in 1836. 2. Thomas- 
George, born in 1799, of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, who died at 
Hastings of consumption, unmarried, in 
October 1834. 3. Henry, born in 1811, 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, M.A. 
Vicar of Swaton cum Spanby, in Lin- 
colnshire, on the presentation, in 1840, of 
his aunt, Mrs. Eleanor Knapp; he mar- 
ried, in 1836, at Overton, Flintshire, 
Anna-Maria, third daughter of the late 
George Kenyon, esq. of Cefn, in the 
county of Denbigh, and has issue Henry, 
born in 1840, Thomas-Lloyd, born in 
1841, and Anna-Maria, born in 1842. 4. 
Charles, born in 1814, of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, and unmarried. 
5. Sarah-Ann, born in 1802, married, in 
1837, at Norwood, to the Rev. Charles 
Turner, minister of St. Luke’s Church, 
Norwood, and has issue, 6. Mary-Ann, 
born in 1803, married in 1825, at St. 
Michael, Wood-street, to Stacey Grimaldi, 
esq. F.S.A. of Maize Hill, Greenwich 
Park, Kent, and has issue. 7. Emma, 
born in 1812, died of consumption at 
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Norwood, May 26, 1840: one much 
beloved, and highly blessed with sweet 
Christian graces, and loveliness of coun- 
tenance and person. 

In February last, the subject of this 
memoir, Thomas-George ont esq. 
succeeded, as sole next of kin, to the large 
residuary personal estate of his first cousin, 
Miss Sarah Noyes, of whom a memoir 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine ; 
whilst the extensive landed estates of that 
lady, and her sister, in Hertfordshire, 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Middlesex, 
in part descended, and were in part de- 
vised, to their heir-at-law, (ex parte mater- 
na,) George-Henry Gibbs, esq. of Bed- 
ford-square, London, (nephew of the late 
Chief Justice Sir Vicary Gibbs,) who 
has also since then departed this life. 

Mr. Knapp was taken ill at church on 
Christmas Day, but was not confined to 
his chamber until the day preceding his 
decease, and he closed a long life of active 
and honourable employment and unusual 
health, without disease or pain. He 
was buried in his daughter’s grave at 
All Saints, Norwood. 





Tuomas Vaucnan, Esa. 

Jan. 9. At the house of a friend, to 
whom he was on a visit, at Birmingham, 
Thomas Vaughan, esq. gentleman of Her 
Majesty’s Chapel, Vicar-Choral of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Lay- Clerk of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mr. Vaughan was born in the musical 
city of Norwich in 1781, and entered at 
an early age as a boy-chorister of the 
Cathedral of that city, where he was edu- 
cated under the able organist, Dr. Beck- 
with. There also he profited much by 
the advice of one of the minor canons, the 
Rev. Charles Smith, an eccentric but 
Jearned man, a proficient in music, and 
deeply skilled in the mathematical theory 
of an art to which he devoted his leisure 
hours. When at the usual period the 
youth’s voice changed, Dr. Sutton, then 
Bishop of Norwich, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, recommended him 
to the Dean of Windsor, who placed him 
as a lay-vicar in St. George’s Chapel, 
where he soon attracted the notice of the 
King, George III. who frequently sent 
for him to the Castle, putting before him 
the compositions of Handel, and pointing 
out what, in his Majesty’s opinion—which 
was generally very correct in musical mat- 
ters—that great composer most excelled 
in, and those of his works which a young 
professor ought chiefly to study. On 
these occasions, Mr. Vaughan was fre- 
quently called upon for such continued ex- 
ertions, that he often quitted the royal pre- 
sence thoroughly exhausted by his willing 


and zealous efforts to please. At the ex- 
piration of a considerable period, he ven- 
tured to hint to the King that, as he had 
many engagements in London, it would be 
convenient to him to fix his residence in the 
metropolis. But his Majesty said, ‘‘ No, 
no, Vaughan, you must not leave; I will 
take care of you.” He therefore remained 
some time longer at Windsor, but no 
symptoms were shewn of any intention to 
advance him, or to promote his interests 
in any way. He therefore was advised, 
by a judicious friend, to tender his resig- 
nation to the Dean and Canons, hoping 
that such a measure would remind the 
King of his promise. His expectations, 
however, were disappointed, and retiring 
from St. George’s Chapel he settled in 
London. His beautiful tenor voice had 
now fully developed itself, and taking as 
his model that exquisite English singer, 
Harrison, whose second he speedily be- 
came, he rapidly rose in public estimation, 
and on the decease of the accomplished 
performer, whose style he had so wisely 
adopted, he immediately succeeded him in 
all his engagements, at the ancient and 
vocal concerts, the musical festivals in the 
provinces, &c. During the interval that 
elapsed between his retirement from 
Windsor and the death of Harrison, he 
was appointed to the above-mentioned 
situations in the three metropolitan choirs, 
which offices he continued to fill, in a highly 
creditable manner, till his lastillness. Of 
late years, however, his voice, which never 
was a very powerful organ, betrayed signs 
of approachingand premature failure, which 
he imputed mainly to his early attempts, 
under the advice of Mr. Bartleman, the 
justly celebrated bass singer, to strengthen 
it by forcible exertions. This at length 
induced him to withdraw from all public 
engagements, though he continued to at- 
tend his churches with scrupulous fidelity, 
and his many private pupils— among whom 
he reckoned several persons of the highest 
rank in the kingdom—with unremitting 
attention. 

What Metastasio said of the Italian 
language, ‘‘e musica istessa,’ may be 
applied to Mr. Vaughan’s voice; it was 
music itself; and his intonation was per- 
fect: he was never heard to sing out of 
tune. He had abundant inclination, though 
not vocal power enough, to be an ani- 
mated, a vigorous, singer; but his de- 
ficiency in physical strength was com- 
pensated by purity of taste and musical 
judgment, from which he never suffered 
the fashion of the day to seduce him, In 
private life he was irreproachable. Truly 
religious without enthusiam; kind and 
hospitable in disposition ; gentle in man- 
ners, and well-bred in society, he made 
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numerous friends, and has not left an 
enemy. 

His remains were deposited near those 
of his friends Greatorex and Bartleman, in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, the 
full choir, together with that of the Chapel- 
Royal, and many professional and other 
friends, assisting at the funeral ceremony. 

R. C. Kine, Ese. 

Dec. 20. At his residence, Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk, aged 61, Robert Carew 
King, esq. surgeon, after a severe illness 
of three weeks. 

He was born July 14, 1781, and was 
the son of the late Rev. J. King, Rector 
of Witnesham in that county, and Head 
Master of the Ipswich Grammar School. 
A post mortem examination of his body 
was made by his professional friends, and 
though they found his death was the re- 
sult of an inflammatory disease, believed 
to have resulted from an incautious expo- 
sure during the night time, in giving or- 
ders for attendance upon a patient; yet 
appearances existed in the head, leading 
to the conclusion that he had never re- 
covered from the effects of a fall from his 
horse twelve months since. 

The loss of any individual, indepen- 
dently of his own domestic and social 
circle, is felt by the survivors in proportion 
to the influence he exercised, and the ad- 
vantage which had been derived from his 
talents and exertions: but there is no one 
who retains a stronger hold on the affec- 
tions of suciety than the Professor of the 
Medical Art ; for who can say, by what 
sudden and unforeseen calamity, he may 
not be threatened with the loss of that 
which he held dearer to him than life 
itself, or by what insidious disease, or 
violent attack of nature he may not be 
obliged himself to implore assistance and 
relief. The removal of pain and disease, 
the prolongation, and even the happiness 
of life, are blessings which are presumed 
to be in the physician’s power to bestow; 
and he who devotes himself to the alle- 
viation of the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures, will generally command the 
interests that are dearest to the heart. 
Thus, from the most ancient times, we 
find the person and character of the Me- 
dical Practitioner, the son of ASsculapius, 
held in peculiar respect, and considered 
of more than common value, 
intpos yap aynp ToAA@v avTagios Gov. 

Though we must confess our inability 
so to detail the circumstances of Mr, 
King’s life or to give such memorials of 
his professional excellence as would be 
alike honourable to himself, and satisfac- 
tory to his friends; yet a few lines from 
the hand of private friendship may, in the 


absence of more full and authentic docu- 
ments, not be deemed obtrusive or mis- 
applied. 

To protect as far as we are able, and 
to honour the memory of those who in 
life enjoyed our confidence and esteem, 
is a duty that comes recommended by the 
natural feelings of gratitude and justice, 
and every tablet that is suspended on the 
walls of the Church, and every rude in- 
scription over the village grave, is alike 
consecrated to the regret of the surviving, 
and the virtues of the departed friend. 
Mr. King enjoyed the good fortune to 
receive the most important part of his 
medical education chiefly under the direc- 
tion of that able and accomplished sur- 
geon, the late Mr. Abernethy, whose 
memory he delighted to honour, and of 
whom we have frequently heard him 
speak, as one who claimed the highest 
rank in his profession for the force and 
comprehensiveness of his mind, the ori- 
ginality of his views, the justness of his 
conceptions, and the delicacy of his dis- 
cernment. His writings he considered 
masterpieces of perspicuity and precision, 
and models of the true methods of teach- 
ing and reasoning on the delicate and cha- 
racteristic features of disease. Nor was 
he less delighted to dwell on the open. 
ness, candour, and liberality which marked 
the whole of his private character and 
professional career. To arrive at emi- 
nence in any profession, amid the compe- 
tition of rivals, and the impediments 
which are raised by jealousy and interest, 
is of course the lot of few; but to insure 
success in the medical, requires perhaps a 
greater combination of excellence than 
any other, and makes a more urgent de. 
mand on the general qualities of the mind ; 
for the objects of attention are so nume- 
rous, the qualities required are so various, 
and in appearance opposite, the practice 
of the art is so full of difficulties, and the 
point it has in view is of so high an im- 
portance. Some, indeed, as in other pro- 
fessions, have risen to eminence by un- 
expected accident, and a fortuitous con- 
currence of circumstances; but no one 
ever maintained his situation without the 
confidence of his medical brethren, and 
the necessary acquirements of science, 
It must also not be overlooked that the 
infirmities of the body are often accom- 
panied by a corresponding weakness of 
the mental powers; and, in innumerable 
cases, the readiest and perhaps only cure 
of corporeal disease, is to be found in the 
alleviation of mental distress. To revive 
the faded expectation of the sufferer, and 
to reanimate extinguished hopes, are 
often the surest means of invigorating the 
powers of life, and promoting the recovery 
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of health. We shall find everything to 
praise in the manner in which Mr. King 
executed this delicate branch of his pro- 
fessional duty. Not only did he inspire 
his patients with confidence in his skill, 
but he knew also how best, by a mixture 
of courage and compliance, to meet the 
disordered wishes and feelings that attend 
disease : to divert the painful and anxious 
attention of the sufferer, to repress inju- 
rious requests, to dispell credulous fancies 
and fears, and to tratiquillise the agitations 
of theenfeebled and irritated mind. Thus, 
he who was at first consulted as a physi- 
cian, was soon confided in as a friend. 
Indeed, the deep regrets which have ac- 
companied his death, and which have ex- 
tended alike through the various grades of 
society, have proved how strong was the 
hold which he had acquired of the public 
feeling, by the readiness of his attention, 
the facility of his manners, the liberality 
of his conduct, and the general intelligence 
of his mind. As a medical practitioner, 
he was distinguished for quickness of 
perception, promptitude of decision, and 
exactness of judgment. As an ope- 
rator, his superior skill was acknowledged, 
especially in lithotomy—a branch of the 
surgical art which, it is curious to remark, 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine, bound 
himself by an oath never to perform. He 
possessed the rare talent of tracing analo- 
gies between the ordinary phenomena of 
disease, and such as areof rare occurrence; 
and though in some cases we have known 
the boldness of his practice and the vigour 
of his remedies alarm the cautious and 
timid, yet, when explained, they were 
seen to be founded on principles which he 
had examined and approved, and which he 
could so illustrate and enforce, as to con- 
vince others of the reasonableness and 
oy ae of the decision he had formed. 

t must always be recollected, especially 
by those who are in the habit of passing 
their opinion on the practice and talents of 
medical men, that amid the imperfections 
of science, the limitations of human skill, 
and the obscurities of disease ; consider- 
ing also how distant the origin of mala- 
dies is from their effects, and that different 
and even contrary modes of cure, may 
conduct to the same end; we must often 
rest satisfied with knowing, that a plan of 
treatment has been founded on just and 
reasonable expectations, though it has not 
been attended with success. A proof 
beyord controversy that what has been 
done, is right, is in many cases not to be 
obtained ; and unerring perfection belongs 
to theory alone: in practice we soon have 
to be contented to approximate to the 
truth. The continued demands on his 
professional assistance, and the time con- 


sumed in long and distant journies, we 
believe precluded, though on this point we 
speak with hesitation, our lamented friend 
from setting apart much time, for the pe- 
rusal of the works of his learned contem. 
poraries, which appear in such rapid suc- 
cession, and such increasing numbers ; 
but he was by no means unacquainted 
with the general improvements of science, 
and with the new researches and ad- 
vancing opinions proceeding either from 
individuals or from the different medical 
societies, on the treatment of disease and 
the phenomena of life: but neither leisure, 
nor advantageous opportunity of situation 
were afforded for systematic study, which 
indeed seems scarcely compatible with 
established practice. In such cases, it is 
fortunate that the chamber of the sick, 
and the bedside of the patient, have been 
considered the most instructive volumes 
which the practitioner possesses. The 
study of nature is in general a study of 
facts which are the true basis of medical 
science; and fortunately also, he who in- 
terrogates nature to any useful purpose, 
must be prepared to repeat his questions : 
and though it is neither safe nor reason- 
able to learn the rules which govern me. 
dical science by experiment alone ; yet 
he who has acquired the power accurately 
to observe and record facts, humble in 
comparison as his labours may appear, 
possesses something more beneficial to 
himself and others, than if he had raised 
the most ingenious theory in all the ap- 


pearance of scientific splendor, and given’ 


to it the imposing grandeur of a finished 
and elaborate system. To the same cause 
of constant occupation, it may be attri- 
buted, that with great ardour of curiosity, 
and strength of understanding, while he 
was master of the essential studies of his 
own profession, his general knowledge 
was rather discursive than exact: for his 
mind was ever active and inquisitive, and 
took in an extended range of observa- 
tion: and yet even on subjects that lay 
remote from his usual line of study, he 
never failed to compensate by ingenuity 
of argument, and novelty of views, for 
what might be wanted in fulness and 
solidity of information. His natural in- 
clination, aided by his professional studies, 
led him rather toscience than to literature ; 
and with his enlarged and liberal prin- 
ciples, he was best satisfied if he could 
direct his scientific inquiries to some im- 
mediate and practical result ;—to the im- 
provement, for instance, of the condition 
of society and to the arts which assist in- 
dustry, and minister to the wants of life. 
The welfare of the lower orders of the 
people was also an object of his constant 
solicitude, and one which was with him a 
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frequent and favourite topic of discussion : 
with their situation he sympathised, with 
their characters, habits, and feelings he 
was intimately acquainted; their powers 
and capabilities, their virtues and their 
faults he correctly estimated, their priva- 
tions and necessities he lamented, and 
their just demands and claims he had con- 
sidered, allowed, and enforced. Among 
his equals, Mr. King will be remembered 
for the disinterestedness and zeal with 
which he devoted himself to their benefit, 
and the affectionate solicitude he felt in 
their welfare; while an enlarged and 
warm benevolence, which found its truest 
pleasure in acts of kindness and charity, 
made him beloved and respected by his 
inferiors. It is a melancholy reflection, 
says Dr. Johnson, that they who have 
obtained the highest reputation by pre- 
serving or restoring the health of others, 
have often themselves been carried away 
before the natural decline of life, or 
passed their years amid diseases they pro- 
fessed to relieve. He who has dedicated 
these few and he fears insufficient lines to 
the memory of him whom he had long 
known and valued, while he withdraws 
his private regrets behind the feeling of 
the general loss, yet may be permitted 
to observe, that he too has been deprived 
by a death, as unexpected as it has been 
afflicting, of one of the most intelligent of 
his companions, and one of the most re- 
spected of his friends. 

B——ii, Jan. 9, 1843. J. M. 

Mas, Saran NICHOLS. 

Jan. 13. In Highbury Place, Isling- 
ton, in her 72d year, Mrs. Sarah Ni- 
chols, the second daughter of the late John 
Nichols, esq. F.S.A. by his first marriage 
with Anne, only daughter and heir of 
Mr. William Cradock, and in right of her 
mother (with her sister Anne, wife of the 
Rev. John Pridden, M.A. F.S.A.) one 
of the many coheirs of Robert Onebye, of 
Lowdham hall, co. Suffolk,esq. In 1788, 
on the death of her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Martha Nichols, she was, at the early age 
of 16, called upon to fill the responsible 
situation of protector to her Father’s young 
and numerous family, and with a truly pa- 
rental care did she fulfil that arduous duty. 
During a long course of years she was at 
the head of her Father’s establishment, at 
the same time his pride and his comfort ; 
and during the latter years of his advanced 
life she was his constant and tender 
nurse, 

She was herself never strong in bodily 
health ; and had latterly been by illness 
much secluded from the society of her 
friends ; but her wishes for their welfare 
were never absent from her thoughts. She 


was charitable to the full extent of her 
means ; and many poor persons will have 
cause to lament her loss. Amiable and 
accomplished in eyery relation of life, and 
ever preferring others to herself, she has 
died with the esteem and regard of all 
who knew her, 

Her remains were deposited on the 
20th Jan., by her express desire, near 
those of her beloved Father, in the family 
vault in Islington church-yard. 
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Nov. 18, At Stoke Newington, the 
Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. Rector of 
St. James’s, Duke’s place, London, Dr, 
Povah was originally a methodist preacher, 
and was ordained by Dr. Crigan, Bishop 
of Man. He became Curate and Lec- 
turer of St. James’s, Duke’s place, in 
1805; was elected Afternoon Lecturer of 
St. Paul’s, Shadwell ; and not long after 
was chosen Friday-morning Lecturer of 
St. Bartholomew’s by the Exchange, but 
Bishop Randolph refused to license him. 
Dr. Povah published ‘ A Narrative of his 
Case. 1811.” 8vo. He graduated as a 
member of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1800, LL.D. 1811. He 
was presented to the church of St. 
James’s, Duke’s place, on the death of 
the Rev. Thomas Moore, by the Corpo- 
ration of London. Dr. Povah had 
two sons who were elected from Mer- 
chant-Taylors’ school to fellowships at 
St. John’s college, Oxford. ‘The elder, 
the Rev. R. W. Povah ; the other, Francis 
Povah, esq. B.C. and Vinerian scholar, 
his youngest son died, on his passage from 
Madeira, July 29, 1834. (See our vol. II. 
p. 439.) Another son, the Rev. John V, 
Povah, M.A. is a Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and Priest in ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 

At his residence, Queen-square, aged 
91, the Rev. Nicholas Waite Robinson, 
M.A. Vicar of Bodenham, Herefordshire, 
He was first of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1777, 
and was afterwards elected a Fellow of 
Peterhouse. He was presented to Bo- 
denham in 1799, by R. Arkwright, esq. 

Nov. 19, At Clapham, Surrey, aged 
45, the Rev. Francis Goode, Morning 
Preacher at the Female Orphan Asylum, 
and Evening Lecturer of Clapham, He 
was one of the sons of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Goode, the highly-esteemed Rector 
of St. Anne’s Blackfriars, and was late a 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1829, M.A. 
183.. He was elected Preacher at the 
Asylum in 1834, being previously lec- 
turer at Clapham. Mr, Goode was the 
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author of a volume of ‘‘ Sermons on 
Christian Doctrines, Practice, and Ex- 
perience ;” of ‘*The Better Covenant 
practically considered, from Hebrews 
viii. 6, 10-12, with a Supplement on 
Philipp. ii. 12, 13,’’ of which there have 
been four editions; ‘‘ The Better Co- 
venant considered as the National Co- 
venant of Israel in the Latter Day,” 
a sermon; and, ‘‘ On the Sins of the 
Tongue,” being two Sermons. Three 
funeral sermons were preached on the 
Sunday after his funeral at the churches 
of Clapham, by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, the 
Rev. Charles Bradley, and the Rev. W. 
Borrows, all of which have been published 
in the Pulpit, Nos. 1088 and 1089. 

Nov. 19. At Romsey, the Rev. John 
Lewis, Vicar of Timsbury, Hants, to 
which he was presented in 1823. 

Nov. 20. At Minehead, aged 32, the 
Rev. R. R. Campbell, late Curate of 
Langford Budville, Somerset; and a few 
hours before, his only son. 

At Salisbury, aged 32, the Rev. 
Thomas Leach Tovey, Curate of Chit- 
terne, Wilts, youngest son of Thomas 
Tovey, esq. of Newnham, Gloucester- 
= and M.A. of Exeter college, Ox- 
ord. 

Nov. 21. The Rev. Zacharias Henry 
Biddulph, Vicar of New Shoreham, Sus- 
sex, and of Backwell, Somersetshire, 
second son of the late Rev. ‘I’. T. Bid- 
dulph, Minister of St.James’s, Bristol, and 
brother to the late Rev. Theophilus Bid- 
dulph. He was formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1813, M.A. 1815, B.D. 1823. He 
was presented to the vicarage of New 
Shoreham by that society in 1828, and 
to Backwell in 1831. 

Nov. 22. At Sherrington, Bucks, 
aged 57, the Rev. John Pretyman, Rector 
of that parish and of Winwick, and a 
Prebendary of Lincoln. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1807, 
M.A. 1811; was collated by the late 
Bishop Tomline in 1801 tothe prebend 
of Aylesbury (value 62/.), and to the 
rectory of Winwick (value 567/.), to 
that of Sherrington (value 631/.) in the 
following year. Mr, Pretyman’s eldest 
daughter was married in October, 1841, to 
William Milman, esq. the eldest son of 
Sir William Milman, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Caleb Rockett, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Caleb Rockett, 
Vicar of East Brent and Weston Zoy- 
land, Somerset, who died in 1837. 

Nov. 23. At his father’s house, 
at Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, aged 33, 
the Rev. William Richardson, B.D. 
Chaplain of Sherborne Hospital, Dur- 
ham, - a Fellow of Magdalene col. 
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lege, Oxford. He was admitted to 
his B.D. degree on the 10th ult., and 
on Monday the 14th quitted Oxford 
to return home, in perfect health, having 
performed the duty at Ewelme on the 
previous day, of which parish he was 
Curate during the incumbency of Dr. 
Burton. A cold which he contracted on 
his journey terminated in brain fever, and 
he died after the illness of a few days 
only. Mr. R. was et of Wadham 
college, from which society he graduated 
in the Easter of 1832, when he was 
placed in the second class of Litere Hu- 
maniores. He was elected Fellow of 
Magdalene in July 1834, and proceeded 
to the degree of M.A. in the autumn of 
the same year. 

Nov. 26. At Hinckley, Leicester. 
shire, the Rev. Dr. Woods. 

Nov. 29. At Lynn, at the house of his 
brother-in-law, J. B. Whiting, esq. aged 
47, the Rev. Dr. Ambrose Goode, late a 
chaplain in the Hon.East India Company’s 
service at Bombay, and previously an 
officer in the Roya! Artillery. 

Nov. 30. ‘The Rev. Joshua Lingard, 
M.A. Curate of Hulme, near Manchester, 
and formerly of St. Mary hall, Oxford. 

The Rev. John Thompson, Vicar of 
Thornton Steward, near Bedale. He was 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, B. A. 1803, 
M.A. 1806. 

Dec. 3. At Dodderhill, Worcester- 
shire, aged 88, the Rev. John Hughes, 
D.D. Vicar of that parish. He was for 
many years Chaplain of the forces at 
Gibraltar, and was presented to Dodder- 
hill in 1834. 


Dec.5. At Stepney, aged 52, the Rev. - 


Evan James, Curate of that parish, and 
formerly classical assistant at the Gram- 
mar-school, Woodbridge. A meeting of 
the inhabitants of Stepney was held on 
the 23d Dec. for the purpose of consider. 
ing the best method of testifying their re- 
spect to the memory of Mr. James. It 
was stated that he had held the situation 
of sole curate of the parish for nearly 
twenty-eight years; during which time 
the greater part of the duty of one of the 
most populous districts of the metropolis 
had devolved upon him; that for twelve 
years consecutively he had attended at 
the parish church, not only every Sunday, 
but every day, without a single exception, 
either from sickness or any other cause ; 
that, while his Sabbath labours were at 
all times unusually heavy, it was no un- 
common circumstance for him to go 
through such a succession of duties as 
the following: — First, to marry 20 couple 
with all the attendant labour of registering 
them; then to take the entire morning 
service and sermon; then to bury one, 
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two, of more corpses; then to perforin 
the church service again, and preach, in a 
chapel attached to some almshouses in 
the ea gr ene: of which he was chap- 
lain. This duty over, he had to hasten 
back to the parish church for evening 
service, which he read, and afterwards 
pteached for the third time without any 
assistance, after which he had frequently 
from 20 to 30 children to baptise and re- 
gister; and, after all, again to read the 
funeral service for the dead. He has left 
a family of three orphan children, two 
daughters and a son, with little or no 
provision, 

Dee: 6. At Bradley rectory, Derby- 
shire, aged 35, the Rev. Henry Thomas 
Buckstone, Curate of Ballidon and Bras- 
sington. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830. 

Dec.7. At Exeter, aged 44, the Rev. 
A. T. R. Vicary, Rector of St. Paul’s, 
and one of the Priest Vicars of the 
Cathedral. He was formerly of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B. A. 1825. His 
funeral at St. Paul’s church was at- 
tended by all the resident clergy of the 
city, and the service was performed by the 
Rt. Rev. the Dean. 

Aged 36, the Rev. William Walde- 
grave Park, of Ince hall, Cheshire; 
youngest son of the late Sir James Allan 
Park, Justice of the Common Pleas. He 
was of Balliol college, Oxford ; and was 
collated to the vicarage of Kirk Whelp- 
ington in Northumberland in 1833 by Dr. 
Van Mildert, then Bishop of Durham. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Nov. 25. After a few hours’ illness, 
in consequence of a third apoplectic fit, 
aged 52, Mr. John Simmons. He was 
for many years an assistant to the late 
Mr. Thomas Davison, the eminent printer 
in Lombard Street, Whitefriars; and 
after that gentleman’s death, was for 
a short time a member of the firm that 
succeeded him. For the last four years 
he had been overseer in the printing-office 
of Messrs J. B. Nichols and Son; whose 
full confidence he had gained, from his 
steadiness and constant attention to the 
duties of his office; and they deeply lament 
his loss. 

Dec. 5. In Stanhope-terr. Hyde Park, 
Henry Iverson, esq. of Block Bank, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec. 7%. In London, Capt. Bray, of 
Bantham, Devon, eldest son of the late 
Col. Bray, of Tavistock. 

Dec. 11. At Clapham-common, aged 
63, Bartholomew Jeffery, esq. 

Dec. 12. Wm.-Frederick-Hill,youngest 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XIX. 
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son of Major-Gen. Sir H. Willoughby 
Rooke. 

Dec. 15. At Taunton-place, Regent's 
Park, Caroline, eldest dau. of James 
Edwards Rousby, esq. of Cottisford 
House, Oxfordshire. 

Dec. 16. Aged 4%, Lieut.-Col. George 
Douglas Standen, late of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 61, John Abia- 
ham Droop, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Holloway, aged 34, Mr. 
Sam. Hood Butterfield, youngest son of 
the late Adm. Butterfield. 

At Col. Wyndham’s house in Grosve- 
nor-pl. aged 52, Francis Scawen Blunt, 
esq. of Crabbell, Sussex. 

Aged 51, Sophia, wife of Chas. Hamor 
Hill, esq. of Canonbury Tower, Islington. 

Dec. 18. At Brompton, aged 46, Geo. 
Kay Barke, esq. 

At Putney, aged 53, Charles Chap- 
man, esq. 

Dec. 19. Anne, wife of Thomas Bur- 
nell, esq. of York-terr. Regent’s-park. 
She was the dau. of Mr. Ciay, of Birm- 
ingham, and of Bedford-st. Covent-garden. 

At Walworth, Diana-Martha, eldest 
dau. of the late Leonard Fosbrooke , esq. 
of Ravenstone, Leic. 

Dec 20. In Gower-st. Martha-Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Adolphus, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Upper Belgrave-pl. Ma- 
rianne, wife of W. Calder Marshall, esq. 

Dec. 22. In Cadogan-pl, aged 78, A. 
D. Mackenzie, esq. of Bursledon, Hants. 

Dec. 23. In Brompton-row, Mary- 
Anne, widow of the Rev. Thomas Clare, 
Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

Aged 16, Emily-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Michael Blood, esq. of North Audley-st. 

Aged 58, William Petrie, esq. Commis- 
sary-Gen. to the Forces. 

Dee. 25. Frances, wife of Charles 
Clarke, esq. of Grove-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aiid of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Dec. 26. In Southampton-street, aged 
78, Chas. Gomond Cooke, esq. of Poole 
House, near Hereford. 

Aged 22, Samuel, third son of S. H. T; 
Bishop, esq. late of the Paragon, Black- 
heath. 

Dec. 27. In Upper Berkeley-st. Mary, 
relict of Christopher Harris, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Trevor-sq. Knightsbridge, 
aged 67, Mary, wid. of Capt. James 
Irwin, R.N. 

Dec. 29. In Montagu-sq., aged 76, 
Thomas Fisher, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Tottenham Green, James 
Kirkbell Bayes, esq. 

Dec. 31. Ann Williams, fifth dau. of 
the late Joseph Tucker, esq. of John-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Aged 37, Susan, [F of P. Baker, esq. 
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of Euston-sq. and youngest dau. of J. 
Anstice, esq. of Axminster. 

In Cambridge-st. Connaught-sq., Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of John Williams, 
esq. late of Her Majesty’s Receipt of 
Exchequer. 

Lately. At Wellington-terr. St. John’s 
Wood, Caroline, wife of Major-Gen. 
Thomas Pollock, C.B., Madras Infantry. 

Jan. 1. At St. Paul’s School, Henry, 
second son of the Rev. James Cooper. 

In Torrington-sq. aged 66, Robert 
M‘William, esq. 

In Crescent-pl. Burton-cresc., aged 66, 
William Hendrie, esq. 

At Putney, Sarah, eldest dau. of Pro- 
fessor Wallace. 

Jan. 2. At Homerton, aged 88, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Edensor. 

In Curzon-st. Mayfair, aged 44, Robert 
Benjamin Walker, esq. surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital. 

Aged 70, Miss Judith Langton, of West 
Hill, Wandsworth. 

Mary, wife of Charles Cochrane, esq. 
of Devonshire-pl. 

Jan. 5. At Islington, aged 71, Law- 
rence Charlesson, esq. late of St. Alban’s. 

In Stanhope-terr. Hyde Park, aged 75, 
read Iveson, esq. of Blackbank, York- 


re. 

Jan. 6. In Clayton-pl. Kennington, 
aged 72, John Phillips, esq. 

At New Peckham, aged 60, John Morse, 
esq. late of Sheerness dockyard. 

Aged 60, Jane, wife of Charles Mence, 
esq. of North End, Fulham. 

Jan. 7. At Mornington-cresc. aged 58, 
Catharine, relict of Mr. William Sher- 
wood, bookseller, of Paternoster-row. 

Jan. 7. Aged 85, Mr. John Wells. He 
had been in the service of the govern- 
ment during the reign of George III. as 
a draughtsman. In that capacity he 
served under the late Gov. Desbarres for 
22 years, and was present during the 
whole of the American war. He was an 
eye-witness of the celebrated battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, &c. He was also, for 30 
years, drawing-master to Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, at which institution he received his 
education. 

Aged 70, Capt. Robert Grace, Royal 
Marines. 

Jan. 8. At Brixton, aged 75, Thomas 
Fewson Eagles, esq. 

Jan. 10. Aged 79, Charlotte, wife of 
Thomas Murdoch, esq. of Portland-place. 

Bens. Dec. 29. Aged 91, John Grant, 
esq. of Leighton Buzzard. 

Berks. Dec. 21. At Huntercombe, 
near Maidenhead. aged 85, the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth Countess of Carysfort, 
sister of the late Lord Grenville. She 


was the third daughter of the Right Hon. 
George Grenville, by Elizabeth daughter 
of Sir William Wyndham, Bart. She 
became the second wife of John-Joshua 
first Earl of Carysfort in 1787, and was 
left his widow in 1828, having had issue 
one son, who died an infant, and three 
daughters, still living, the youngest the 
widow of Capt. Wm. Wells, R. N. 

Dec. 31. At Woodside, Old Windsor, 
Anne Harriett, relict of Lieut.-Colonel 
Allen, of Inchmartine, Perthshire. 

In the Cavalry Barracks, Windsor, 
Lieut. Henry Watkin de Winton, of the 2d 
Life Guards. His death was occasioned by 
uncontrollable hemorrhage, brought on, 
it is supposed, by the strenous exertions 
of horsemanship he was in the habit of 
going through in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, to which he was devotedly at- 
tached. Up to the last moment he re- 
fused to give in his resignation ; conse- 
quently the value of his commission, 


about 3000/. according to his wish, has 


fallen to the regiment. He was buried in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with mili- 
tary honours, his father the Rev. W. De 
Winton attending as chief mourner, to- 
gether with his three brothers, Thomas, 
Charles and Henry de Winton ; his bro- 
ther-in-law Lord Newborough, Mr. H. J. 
de Winton, and all the officers of his regi- 
ment. 

Jan. 10. At the Cedars, Sunning Hill, 
Harriet, relict of William Parry, esq. 
of Montagu-square, and Walton Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 8. Richard Barry Slater, 
esq. M.D. of High Wycombe. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Dec. 17. Aged 83, 
Richard Foster, esq. of Cambridge. 

Lately. Henrietta, wife of the Rev. 
W. Acton, and dau. of Sir C. Watson, 
Bart. of Wratting-park. 

Jan.9. At his father’s house in Cam- 
bridge, aged 42, John Rickard Barber, 
esq. M.A. of Downing college, Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas in the bo- 
rough of Cambridge. He took his B.A. 
degree in 1821, was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn Jan. 31, 1826, and ap- 
pointed to the office above mentioned 
in 1836. He was one of the most re- 
spected inhabitants of Cambridge. His 
body was interred at Little “St. Mary's 
Church. 

CuesHire.—Jan. 13. Aged 74, Mrs. 
Phebe Sutton, of Hatherton, second dau. 
of the late William and Phebe Twemlow 
of that place. 

Devon. — Dec. 17. At Bluehayes, 
Broadclyst, aged 73, Nevillia, wife of 
Lient.-Gen. Thomas, and dau. of the late 
Ascanius William Senior, esq. of Pilewell, 
near Lymington, Hants. 
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At Exeter, aged 85, Mrs. Woolmer, re- 
lict of S. Woolmer, esq. bookseller. 

Dec. 19. At Stonehouse, Richard Wil- 
liams, esq. Deputy Commissary-general, 
only son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Williams. 

Dec. 21. At Sidmouth, Col. John Grey, 
late of the Royal Scots Greys. 

Dec. 27. At Alkrington Hall, Sarah, 
relict of John Tetlow, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Tiverton, aged 76, Har- 
riet, widow of John Dickinson, esq. of 
Knightshayes. 

At Coleridge Honse, Marianne Cathe- 
rine, wife of John Allen, esq. and on the 
following day, Kate Fortescue, his second 
daughter. 

Dec. 31. At Lympstone, aged 91, 
Hannah, widow of William James, esq. 
of Exeter. 

Lately. At Plympton, aged 88, Ca- 
tharina, relict of the Rev. Duke Yonge, of 
Cornwood, and sister of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Crawley Boevy, Bart. of Flaxley Ab- 
bey, Gloucestershire. 

At Newton House, near Barnstaple, 
Edward Robert, infant son of Lewis 
Rooke, esq. 

Jan. 2. Aged 13, James Copley, son 
of the late Rev. Francis Pott, Vicar of 
Churchston and Kingsbridge. 

Jan. 4. At Eastdon, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Richard Eales, esq. Clerk of 
the Peace for Devon, and mother of 
Charles Eales, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 5. At Plymouth, Lieut. Robert 
Hann, of the late 5th Royal Vet. Bat. 

Jan.7. At Exeter, Major-Gen. Moles- 
worth, of the Madras Army. 

Jan. 9. At Stonehouse, the lady of 
Col. Arabin, Commandant of Royal Art. 
at Bermuda. 

Jan. 13. At Southernhay, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Harris, esq. surgeon, and 
dau. of the late Samuel Delpratt, esq. of 
St. David’s, Jamaica. 

Dorset.—Nov. 30. At Eagle House, 
Blandford, aged 89, Mrs. Mary Pleydell, 
second dau. of the late Edmund Morton 
Pleydell, esq. of Milbourn St. Andrew. 

Dec. 26. At Weymouth, Richard Sil- 
ver Gascoigne, esq. only surviving son of 
Richard Oliver Gascoigne, esq. of Par- 
lington, Yorkshire. This event has pro- 
duced a sensation in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds little inferior to that which was 
occasioned by the death of the only son 
of the late Sir Thomas Gascoigne, who 
met his fate by an accident in hunting, 
and expired at Walling Wells, the seat 
of Sir Thomas White, Bart. Notts, in 
1809, at the age of 24 years. On the 
death of his father, Sir Thomas Gas- 
coigne, on the 11th of November in the 
following year, Richard Oliver, esq. suc- 
ceeded to his princely possessions in the 


West Riding of Yorkshire and in Ire- 
land, and in compliance with the will of 
Sir Thomas took the name of Gascoigne. 
Thomas Charles Gascoigne, the eldest 
son of Mr. Oliver Gascoigne, of Parling- 
ton, died some years ago, leaving only 
one brother, Richard, who is now dead, 
and two sisters, Isabella and Elizabeth, 
who survive him. Only two daughters 
now remain; but the entailed estates, on 
the decease of the present owner, it is 
supposed, will pass into a distant branch 
of the family, probably into that of the 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Dec. 30. At his sister’s at Piddletrent- 
hide, Thomas, youngest son of the late 
Robert Henning, esq. of Alton Pancras. 

Jan. 8. At Shereborne, Mrs. Pew, 
relict of the late Dr. Pew. 

Jan.9. At Weymouth, Edmund Chap- 
man, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister, 
second son of Thomas Chapman, esq. 
Marshal of the Queen’s Bench. He was 
called to the bar Nov. 20, 1829. 

Lately. At Lyme Regis, aged 16, 
Eliza Caroline, second daughter of Ma- 
jor Griffiths Holmes, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

Duruam.—dJan. 12. At Bishopwear- 
mouth, deeply and universally regretted, 
aged 65, John Miller, esq. M.D. one of 
the magistrates of the borough. In early 
life, Dr. Miller entered as a medical officer 
the Royal Navy, having been a full sur- 
geon since 12th March, 1804, and seen 
much active service under the gallant Sir 
Murray Maxwell. On the conclusion of 
the war he settled in Sunderland, his na- 
tive town, where he has ever since prac- 
tised as a physician, displaying in his pro- 
fessional career an extreme acuteness, un- 
wearied attention, and ageneral and bound- 
less benevolence. By a will made in high 
health (after providing by annuities for his 
near relations, and a faithful and valued 
domestic), he has bequeathed all his pro- 
perty which the law would permit, to se- 
ven confidential friends, in trust for cha- 
ritable objects. 

EssEx.—Jan. 6. Aged 17, Thomas 
Algernon, youngest son of William Berke- 
ley, esq. of Coopersale Hall. 

Jan. 12. Aged 67, Mary, wife of Jo- 
seph Trueman, esq. of Grosvenor House, 
Walthamstow. 

GuioucEsTerR.—Dec. 19. At Chaven- 
age, near Tetbury, aged 78, John Delafield 
Phelps, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. He was of 
Oriel college, Oxford, B.A, 1785. Mr. 
Phelps was a well-known collector of 
books and antiquities, particularly such 
as related to his native county, Glouces- 
tershire, and has doubtless left a very 
valuable library. He was one of the 
original members of the Roxburghe-Club, 
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At Clifton, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of 
Samuel Worrall, esq. and last surviving 
dau. of Richard Lechmere, esq. of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Dec. 28. Aged 80, Thomas Tovey, 
esq. of Newnham. 

Dec. 30. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
James Neyler, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of James Stewart, esq. late 
British Consul in the United States, 

Jan. 1. At Doddington Castle, near 
Cirencester, in her 66th year, the Hon. 
Harriet-Georgiana-Caroline, wife of Sir 
Christopher Bethell Codrington, Bart. She 
was the only daughter of Thomas 2d Lord 
Foley, by Lady Henrietta Stanhope, 4th 
dau. of William 2d Earl of Harrington, 
by Lady Caroline Fitzroy, eldest dau. of 
Charles 2d Duke of Grafton, K.G. She 
was married in 1796, and has left issue Mr. 
C. W. Codrington, M.P. for East Glou- 
cestershire, and a numerous family. 

Jan.10. At Wotton-under-Edge, Sa- 
rah, relict of John Morse, esq. of Leigh- 
terton House. 

Hants.—Dec. 20. At Calbourne rec- 
tory, I. W. aged 15, Julia-Anne, third dau, 
of the Rev. Thomas Woodrooffe. 

Lately. Aged 60, Margaret-Jane, 3d 
dau. of the late Thos, Ridding, esq. of 
Southampton. 

At Newport, I. W. aged 50, Susan, 
eldest dau. of the late George Augustus 
Bygrave, esq. 

Herts.—Dee. 13. At Hitchin, aged 
81, William Curling, esq. 

Dee, 27. At Hitchin, aged 83, Martha, 
relict of Hayes Robert Bristow, esq. 

Dee. 29. At Broxbourn, aged 85, Mrs. 
Fenning. 

Dec. 30. Major-Gen. Sir Charles Dea- 
con, K.C.B. of Great Berkhampstead. He 
entered the military service of the East 
India Company, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, in 1793 ; was made a Captain in 
1803; a Colonel in 1829; and attained 
the rank of a Major-General in 1837. 

Jan. 5. At the Brewhouse, Rickmans- 
worth, aged 78, Jane, relict of Samuel 
Salter, esq. 

At Great Berkhampstead. aged 61, 
George Compigne, esq. 

Hererorp.—Dec. 28. At Hereford, 
Mrs. Dowell, widow of Major Dowell, of 
Southernhay House. 

Jan.5. At Ross, aged 22, James, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Sier, 
esq. of Dewsall. 

Kent.—Dec. 11. At Gravesend, aged 
71, Jeremiah Dennett, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Dover, aged 28, Lieut. 
James Hamilton, R.N. 

Dec. 28. At North Cray, Elizabeth, 
widow of James Lowe, esq. 


Dec. 29. At Ramsgate, John Hay, 
esq. late of the Madras Medical Board. 

Lately. At Dover, aged 26, Margaret 
Sibella, relict of Capt. Foord Bowes, and 
only child of the late Col. Rice, 51st regt. 

Jan. 1, At Tunbridge Wells, aged 76, 
Thomas Beeching, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Dent de Lion, Isle of Tha- 
net, aged 50, W. C. L. Keene, esq. of 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq. and Lincoln’s- 
inn, and one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the Cinque Ports and co, 
Kent. 

Jan. 4. At Sheerness, aged 38, Julia, 
wife of Major Raines, 95th regt. 

Jan. 7. At Cobham, aged 80, Re- 
becca, relict of George Smith, esq. of 
Camer, 

LAncasteR.—Dec. 21. At Aughton, 
Emma, dau. of the late John Owen Parr, 
esq. and sister of the Rev. John Owen 
Parr, Vicar of Preston, same co. 

Dec. 30. At Liverpool, aged 74, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Bold. 

Jan. 4. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
Isabella, wife of Thomas Shaw, esq. 

Jan.5. At an advanced age, at Clerk 
Hill, Jane, relict of Sir J. W. S. Gardiner, 
bart. She was the eldest dau. of the 
Rey. R. Master, D.D. of Croston, be- 
came the second wife of the late Sir James 
Gardiner in 1789, and was left his widow 
in 1805, having had issue Robert Gardiner, 
esq. who inherited the Lancashire estate, 
two other sons, and five daughters. 

Lincotn.— Dec. 18. At an advanced 
age, Edward Young, esq. of Brigg. ; 

Dec. 19. At Sleaford, aged 61, Capt. 
William Mansell, Town Adjutant of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. 

Dec. 27. At Wrawby, near Brigg, 
aged 90, Mrs. Kennington, relict of 
George Kennington, esq. 

Jan.1. At Boston, aged 79, Esther, 
wife of John Palmer Holloway, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Stamford, in his 66th 
year, Nicholas Clarke Stevenson, esq. 
the youngest son of Mr. W. Stevenson, 
who, on the 31st January 1793, was in- 
terred in the church of St. George, Stam- 
ford, and on the same day at the distance 
of exactly half a century the remains of 
the much esteemed gentleman now de- 
ceased were laid in his paternal vault. 
It is also remarkable that he and his 
elder surviving brother were born and 
have constantly resided in the same house. 
The death of Mr. Stevenson, the father, 
is noticed with due honour to his me- 
mory in our Obituary, vol. Lx11!. part i. 
p- 185 ; and it may with justice be added, 
that his excellent qualities were fully in- 
herited by the son, whose loss is now de- 
plored by a numerous circle of friends. 

Mippirsex.—Dec. 16. At Ascot 
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Lodge, Sunning Hill, aged 74, Mrs. Hort, 
relict of Thomas Hort, esq. 

Dec, 22. At Hayes, aged 26, Mary- 
Ann, wife of John Lewis, esq. of Arundel- 
st. Strand, and Hayes. 

Dec. 23. At the Manor-house, Hayes, 
aged 6, Emily-Maynard; and on the 
24th, aged 8, Harriet-Woodley, daugh- 
ters of the Rev. G. C. Hale, 

Dec. 28. At Hanwell, aged 85, James 
Littleboy, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Hadley,aged 86, Alexander 
Dury, esq. Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
for Hertfordsh. and Middlesex. 

Jan. 11. Aged 72, Thomas Browning, 
esq. of Enfield, and of Commercial-road, 
Lambeth. 

Monmoutu.—Dee. 20. At Mon- 
mouth, Richard Willis, esq. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 3. At Norwich, 
Elizabeth Neale Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late J. F. Priest, esq. 

Norruamrton.—Dec, 15. At Duston 
House, near Northampton, aged 73, 
Robert-Gunsley Ayerst, esq. late of Bath. 
_ NorTHUMBERLAND.—Dec. 13. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 76, Archibald 
Reed, esq. He was one of the Aldermen 
of the old corporation, and six times 
seryed the office of Mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. His name is identified with 
the local government of the town during 
an eventful period, and on more than one 
occasion he received the thanks of govern- 
ment. In politics he was a Conservative. 
His body was interred in the new Cemetery 
at Jermond. 

Norrs.—Dee. 27, At the residence 
of his son-in-law the Rev. R. H. Fowler, 
vicarage, Southwell, aged 63, Thomas 
Bish, esq. formerly of Cornhill, the well 
known Lottery contractor, and late M.P. 
for Leominster. 

Jan. 10. At the President’s lodgings, 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Anne, widow 
of P. Wynter, esq. of Aldborough, Suffolk. 

Satorp.—Deec. 16. At Hawkstone, 
aged 65, Elizabeth Rhodes, relict of John 
Hill, esq. of Hawkstone, and mother of 
the present Viscount Hill. She was the 
daughter of Philip Cornish, esq. was 
married in 1795, and left a widow in 1814, 
having had issue a numerous family. 

SomrerseT.—Dec. 14. At Bath, Ro- 
bert Francis, esq. 

At Bath, the Baron Browne Mill. 

Dee. 15. At Bath, Constance Cecilia, 
widow of Parr Bulkeley, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Freshford, aged 58, Wm. 
Lawson, esq. Lieut. R.N., formerly of 
Trowbridge. 

Dec. 19. At Bath, Rebecca, youngest 
sister of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. 
Hargood, G.C.B., G.C,H, 
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Dec. 21. At’ Bath, 62; Joseph 
Lovell Lovell, esq. of lie naa 

Dec, 27. At Bath, aged 63, Caroline, 
relict of Sir William Dick, Bart. She 
was the daughter of John Kingston, esq. 
of Rickmansworth, Herts. was married 
first to Lt.-Col. Alex. Fraser, of the 
76th regt., and secondly in 1821 tae Sir 
William Dick. 

Jan. 6, At the Manor House, Queen 
Charlton, aged 73, Mary-Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Edwards, A.M., and for- 
merly widow of Wm. Cox, esq. of Bed- 
minster Lodge, Somerset, and Figheldean, 
Wilts. 

Jan.6. At Abbot’s Leigh, Caroline, 
wife of Robert Bright, esq. 

Starrorp—Dee, 19. At Meynell 
house, near Bilstone, William Smith Bick- 
ley, esq. 

Lately. Aged 72, Wm. Bourne, esq. 
of Elford-park, near Lichfield. 

Jan. 2. At Yoxhall Lodge, aged 82, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
Prebendary of Durham. 

Survotx.—Dee. 14. At Hadleigh, aged 
42, Charlotte-Geogiana, wife of the Rev. 
Wilmer Willet, and second dau. of the 
late Rev. T. F, Lewis, of Currey Mallett, 
Somerset. : 

Dec. 16. At Halesworth, aged 35, Le 
Grice Bohun, youngest son of the late Geo, 
William Browne Bohun, esq. of Beccles. 

Dec. 30. At the Abbey-grounds, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, aged 91, Mrs. Hall, relict 
of William Hall, esq. of Jamaica, 

Surrey.—Dec. 15. At Richmond, 
Emma, wife of Henry Smith, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Postford-hill, near Guild- 
ford, aged 45, James Magnay, esq. third 
son of the late Christopher Magnay, esq. 
of East-hill, Wandsworth, one of the Al- 
dermen of the City of London. 

Dec. 31. At Thames Ditton, aged 83, 
Mary, relict of William Edwards, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Richmond, Mary-Ann, dau. 
of James Sherratt, esq. formerly of St. 
Marylebone. 

Jan. 11. At Coombe Lodge, Croydon, 
aged 66, Richard Brown, esq. late of Ea- 
ton-pl. Belgrave-sq. and St, Mary-at-Hill. 

Sussex—Dec. 10. At Brighton, Mar- 
garet, widow of Alexander Macleod, esq. 
of View Field, and formerly of the Rev, 
Alexander Campbell, leaving two daugh- 
ters, Isabella, wife of the Hon. H. B. Dales 
zell, and Banatyne, wife of Captain Hors- 
ford, both of the Bengal Artillery. 

Dec. 11, At Reigate, aged 78, —— 
Pooler, esq. He was very proficient in 
mathematical acquirements, 

Dec. 14. At Brighton, Mary-Anne, 
second dau, of the late Kilpin Warner, 
esq., of Camberwell-green, Surrey. 
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Dec. 18. At Bognor Lodge, the Hon. 
Frances Knight, dau. of Charles eighth 
lord Dormer, and wife of Robert Knight, 
esq. of Barrells, Warwicksh. She was 
married in 1791. 

Dec. 21. At Hastings, Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. H. J. Close, Rector 
of Bentworth, Hants. 

Dec. 26. At Brighton, Katharine, dau. 
of the late John Kebbell, esq. of Stroud 
Green House, Rochford, Essex. 

Dec. 30. At Hastings, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Johu Byron, Vicar of Elmstone 
Hardwick, and dau. of William Richard- 
son, esq. of Letherhead. 

Dec.31. At Hastings, aged 37, Eliza, 
wife of Crowley Millington, esq. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 62, Rich- 
ard Tanfield, esq. of Maiden, Essex, and 
Ringbeck, York. 

At Brighton, aged 13, Neil, eldest son 
of Dr. James Arnott. 

Jan.1. At Brighton, aged 73, Sarah, 
relict of John Hall, esq. of Portslade. 

At Hastings, aged 44, Mary Ann Lydia, 
wife of Donough O’Brien, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Brighton, aged 74, Jere- 
miah Simpson, esq. of King’s Bench- 
walk, Inner Temple, solicitor. 

Jan. 7. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
19, Frances, fourth dau. of J. C. Bristow, 
esq. of Eusemere-hill, Westmoreland. 

Jan. 9. At Brighton, aged 69, Mrs. 
Taylor, dau. of the late Richard Down, 
esq, of Colney Hatch, and relict of Wil- 
liam Cade Key, esq. of Hampstead-heath, 
Middlesex, and Barfield, Essex. 

Jan. 10. At Iden Parsonage, Sussex, 
aged 33, William Pitt Lamb, esq. eldest 
surviving son of Geo. Augustus Lamb,DD. 

Jan. 12. At Brighton, Emma, youngest 
dau. of H.H. Mortimer, esq. of Upper 
Tooting. 

Warwick.—Dec. 13. At Leamington, 
Robert Long, esq. of the Manor House, 
Dawlish. 

Dec. 21. Aged 66, Hyla Holden, esq. 
of Wasperton, for many years in the 
commission of the peace for the counties 
of Warwick and Worcester, and also 
Deputy-Lieut. for Warwickshire. 

Dec. 24. At Leamington, aged 76, 
Lord Gillies, late Senator of the College 
of Justice, Edinburgh. 

At Minworth Greaves, aged 66, Anne- 
Mary, wife of George Wakefield, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Leamington, Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late James Male, 
esq. of Belle Vue, Salop. 

Dec. 30. Aged 71, John Milward, esq. 
of Loxley House, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

WESTMORELAND.—Dec. 30. At Dal- 
lam Tower, aged 23, Frances, youngest 
dau. of George Wilson, esq. 

WorcesteR.—Dec. 15, At Wether- 
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oak Hill, aged 54, Robert Edward Eden 
Mynors, esq. an acting Magistrate for 
Worcestersh. and a Deputy Lieut. for 
Warwicksh. 

Jan.6. At Westwood Park, Mary, wife 
of John S. Pakington, esq. M.P. 

Witts.—Dec. 7. At South Newton, 
aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Blake. She was 
mother to 12 children, grandmother to 
45, great-grandmother to 65, and to one 
in the fifth generation. She was married 
in her 21st year, lived with her husband 
62 years, and was a widow 3 years. There 
are at present living six of her own chil- 
dren, and 111 grandchildren, making a 
total of 117. 

Dec. 21. Aged 23, Sarah-Charlotte, 
youngest surviving child of Thomas Chit- 
tenden, esq. of Chippenham, sister of 
Mrs. H. Rogers, Clifton, and grand-dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Knapp, Rector of 
Englefield, Berks. 

Lately. At Wootton Bassett, Robert 
Harding, esq. for many years Mayor of 
that place. 

Yorx.—Dec. 12. At Cottingham, near 
Hull, aged nine months, Miles Bearth- 
wayte, only son of the Rev. Miles B. 
Beevor, Vicar of Henley, Suffolk. 

Dec. 27. At Scarborough, aged 65, 
Jane, relict of Joseph Jackson, esq. for- 
merly of Wakefield, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Sam. Bottomley, of the former place. 

Wares.—Dec. 10. At St. Asaph, 
aged 52, Robert Haworth Peel, esq. 
He was brother of the Right Hon. Sir 
Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice of Bengal, 
first cousin of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. He was formerly in the 
3d Dragoon Guards. 

Dec. 14. At Penheleg, Merionethsh., 
Susan, widow of the Rev. George Scott, 
formerly Curate of Marchiviel, Denbighsh. 
and afterwards of Llandinao, Montgo- 
merysh. 

Dec. 23. At Bangor, aged 66, Lovell 
Edgeworth, esq. of Edgeworth Town, 
Ireland. 

Lately. At Cardiff, aged 32, Thomas 
Jacob, esq. House-Surgeon to the Gla- 
morganshire and Monmouthshire In- 
firmary. 

Aged 43, Maria-Elizabeth, wife of 
James Evans, esq. barrister, Carmarthen. 

Scottanp.—Dec. 3. At Portobello, 
near Edinburgh, Lieut..Col. Thomas 
Bates, late 21st Light Dragoons, in which 
he was appointed Lieut. 1795, Captain 
1800, and Major 1807. He became Lieut.- 
Colonel by brevet, 1813. 

Dec. 7. At Edinburgh, Capt. A. L. 
Anderson. 

Dec. 12. At Edinburgh, aged 79, Ro- 
bert Haldane, Esq. of Auchingray, La- 
narkshire, 
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Dec. 15. At the Haining, Selkirksh. 
Robert Pringle, esq. of Clifton and Hain- 
ing. 
a 11. At Mount Coote, 
co. Limerick, Anne, wife of Chidley 
Coote, Esq. and dau. of the late Hon. 
William Williams Hewett. 

Dec. 13. At Maghera, co. Derry, Dr. 
M‘Cullagh, Jate 84th Regt. His death 
was accidentally caused by a friend, who 
was in the act of uncorking a bottle of 
soda water; the cork flew out and struck 
Dr. M‘Cullagh on the jugular vein, who 
fell down and instantly expired. 

Dec. 19. At Enniskillen, aged 85, 
Wm. Ceely Trevillian, esq. of Midelney, 
Somerset. 
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East Inpres.—June 30. In the Bay 
of Bengal, aged 26, Alfred-Frederick, 
third son of the late Thomas Sherlock, 
esq. of John-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Oct. 2. At Calcutta, Emily-Georgina, 
wife of Capt. W. M. Wetenhall, 10th regt. 
and dau. of the Hon. John Rodney by 
his second wife Lady Louisa Martha 
Stratford, eldest dau. of John 3d Earl of 
Aldborough. She was married in 1835. 

Oct. 13. At Cawnpore, aged 38, Wil- 
liam Richard Kennaway, esq. Judge of 
the Civil Court of Futtypore, fourth son 
of the late Sir John Kennaway, Bart. 

Oct.17. At Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
the wife of the Rev. G. U. Withers, 
Principal of the College. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Dec. 27 to Jan, 24, 1843. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 90|50 and 60 80 
Males 520} go) | Males 482 Ygon 5 , 5 and 10 33160 and 70 68 
Females 471 Females 395 § 2 J10 and 20 20) 70 and 80 81 


5 )20 and 30 70|80 and 90 31 


Whereof have died under two years old ...223 6 30 and 40 62|90 and 100 2 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s dj s djs @ 
47 2 | 26 6417 2 











40 and 50 67 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e die dia 4. 
32 0 |28 9 {29 7 








PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 4s. to 5/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 10s. to 6/. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 21. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 3/. 15s.—Straw, 2/. Os. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 4. Os. to 57. 10s, 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Delt icismimnua Gb oe ae 2 
Mutton.........0..+0...38 6d. to 3s. 8d. 
Vth com com See, Oe 
POG .cvncccceeseccessss00, 108, to Se, 48, 





Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 21. 
| 747 Calves 128 
Sheep.....e.eseeeeee 2,220 Pigs 383 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 21. 
Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 21s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from lds. 6d. to 20s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 0d. 


Yellow Russia, 50s. Od. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuens, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 182..——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.——Grand Junction, 120}. 


—— Kennet and Avon, 123. 





Leeds and Liverpool, 600. —— 
——Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 88. 


Regent’s, 18. 
St. Katharine’s, 1054.—— East 





and West India, 117. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 205. —— Great 


Western, 25. 
Works, 70. 








West Middlesex, 105. 


40.——Hope, 5}.-—— Chartered Gas, 625. 


London and Southwestern, 623. 











Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 125. 
Imperial Gas, 714. 





Guardian, 
Phenix Gas, 





32.——London and Westminster Bank, 213.——Reversionary Interest, 99. 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 











| 
| 
| 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From Dee. 26 to Jan, 25, 1843, both inclusive. 





































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
seltzl ¢ [24] & selge| ¢ |gz| & 

BSS 5 Z bin ei Weather. ||@ 2/0 5| 2 loz 5 Weather. 
AAlD= =| 9 Ras 7 IS ea 
Dec.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. ~ |e] | © fin, pts. 

26 | 49 | 51 | 47 |29, 54 |icloudy. ll 5 | 40 | 34 |29, 12 ||fair,snow, fair 
27 | 43| 46| 37] , 44 |\do. fair 12 | 33 | 36 | 30 |28, 88 ||sn.highwd.e. 
_ 28 | 35 | 41 | 38 |30, 06 |ido. do. 13 | 42 | 45 | 41 | , 27 |\shs.do.do.do. 
= s 20 4 sé : eo, Me = © 4 87 - iets 

0, do, vo 0. 

31 | 50 | 55 | 45| | 07 |Ido. 16 | 37| 41 | 39 [29, 50 |ifair, cloudy 

~ - = 4 ims eo. fair 4 >: be 30, 19 re slt. shs, 
ido. » 40 |/do. 

3 | 33 | 34| 37] ; 22 Ido. 19 | 35/46) 44) } 55 lid. 

4 | 40 | 44 | 36 |29, 90 |/do. hail, rain}} 20 | 35 | 40 | 38 | , 29 |\do. 

5 | 40| 41 | 36| , 84 slight shrs. |] 21 | 33] 40 | 40} , 10 |\do. 

6 | 40 | 41 | 44 |30, 13 fi neurny 2 | 40) 42) 42; , 08 ido. 

7 | 43 | 47 | 46 |29, 99 |'cly.do.do.do.|| 23 | 45 | 46 | 44| , 05 |ido. 

8 | 39| 42/35! , 40 {ldo. do. do. || 24 | 45 | 48 | 48 |29, 90 |ldo. rm. ely. 
9|35|39|}451! , 79 |'do. fr.do.do.|| 25 | 45 | 49 | 45 |30, 07 |\do. fair, do. 
10 | 37! 43 | 35 |28, 97 |'shs.snow, fair ooo : 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Dec. 28 to Jan. 27, 1842, both inclusive. 

S| 4a 2 4 ¢ " 2 |S a is 
o| 2 | €e3 =] =] S n|o 3 a 
BIS | 35/188 \5 S83 a) 2jin.2/2 ; : 3 ' 
3| 2 Og es ~a\> S BY a5 wales 33 3 Ex. Bills, 
J2| 83) 88 SSS AR Relea 2 £1000. 
sia | aq | &O mie ql 3 
gi4lo | ee | *| “Por t 
28 944 | 93% |——/101 12§| 924 4749pm.| 53 55pm. 
29 O14 | 94 |—jl01J 4952 pm.) 54 60 pm 
30|1723| 94% | 944 —|10]j 125\——| 5153pm.| 58 62pm 
31/172} 95 | 944 |——j10l 123, —. 5254pm.| 63 60pm 
173 | 95$ | 94§ |——{101 12 62 60pm 

1723] 953 | 944 |—/101; 123 60 62pm. 
4/1723] 954 | 94g |——(1013 123 5455pm.| 59 61 pm. 
5-—| 95 | 943 |——|102} 123 61 59pm. 
gll72 | 959 | 94g — ioe 101 124 104}|2623/5355pm.| 59 61pm. 
7173 | 95§ | 94§ |——/1024} 101g | 12 55pm. | 60 63pm 
9173 | 95g | 944 |——[1022| 101g | 124 2613/5456 pm.| 61 66 pin. 
10173 | 954 | 944 |\—|1024) 101 | 123] 933/105 |2624 67 65pm. 
11/172 | 95g | 94¢ \——|1024| 1014 | 123|— 263 |59 57pm.| 65 67 pm. 
121173 | 954 | 94g [—|102 | 1014 | 123]——/1043]262 |__| 66 63pm. 
1311723} 953 | 944 |—102 | 1014 |——| 933;——|2623| 55 pm. | 59 62pm 
14/1723] 954 | 94g |——\102 | 1014 | 12 1054 55 pm. | 60 62pm 
161723} 95g | 944 |1014|1024| 1014 | 12 1054/261 | 58 pm. | 60 62pm 
17|1725| 953 | 94§ \——|1024| 1014 | 12 262 |5759 pm.| 60 64pm 
19|1725| 953 | 943 |——|102 | 1014 | 12 105$/2625|5759pm.| 62 64pm 
1911723} 944 | 94$ ——j102 | 1014 | 123] 934|\——/2613|5860 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
20/1723} 954 | 943 \~—(102 | 1014 | 193 5859pm.| 63 65pm. 
21/1723} 95 | 95 |——j102 | 1014 | 12z/——|—|262 | 60 pm. | 63 65pm. 
23173 | 95 | 95g |1013|1024] 1014 | 12 263 |6058pm.| 64 66pm. 
24173 | 95¢ | 95 ——|1024] 1014 | 12 263 |5860 pm.| 64 66pm. 
25/173 | 95g | 94% ——|102| 101 | 12 —|262 [60 58pm.| 64 66 pm. 
26)1723| 95g | 944 101¢|/102 | 101 | 12 263 | 60 pm. | 64 66pm, 
Q7|1734 95g | 94% ——[102 | 101g | 12; aa 60 pm. 

















J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 





J, B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 




















